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A LONDONER'S 
WALK TO THE LAND'S END. 



CHAPTER I. 



I How Far are Ton Going ? — ^A Peep at Soathampton Docks— Approach 

' to the New Forest — From Lyndhurst-road to Bttftis' Stone — Sylvan 

Features — Glades and Solitude— Herds of Horses— Seasonal Hogs — 

Minstead— Aberrant Compass— View from the HiU — Bufus' Stone — 

Stonj Cross — Holiday Quarters — Ringwood — ^Poole. 

"How&r might you be going?" asked the coast- 
guard, as we stood chatting on the top of the cliff that 
, overlooks Lulworth Cove, on a sunshiny afternoon at 
the beginning of July, 1854. 

'^ As far towards America as a man can go on foot/' 
was my answer. 

The man mused for a while, and then rejoined — 
"But you can't go further than the Land's End!" 
Had he mused a little longer he would perhaps have 
kept his rejoinder to himself. 

B 



2 A LONDONER S WALK 

July having come again, and brought round the 
welcome holiday — the month's respite from City life 
and official duties — so keenly appreciated after a year 
in harness, I had packed my knapsack once more, and 
was a day and a half on my way towards Tol-pedn- 
Penwith, when the colloquy above recorded took 
place. 

Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall were three of the few 
Euglish, counties into which I had not yet set foot, and 
no longer would I endure the reproach* of remaining 
ignorant of so interesting a portion of my native land. 
Eemarkable in physical features, in climate, vegetation, 
and inhabitants, in those shires are to be found many 
of the historical scenes and associations which delight 
the.eye, and. enrich the mind and heart of the wan- 
dcMC?** Hom«rtiavel iaausAso devoid :of novelty or in- 
cident as many suppose, who find no pleasure but in 
foreign parts. . Rambling, sometimes on thie cliffi, where 
sea and shore diversify the view, sometimes in the in- 
terior in hollow lanes, or woody valleys, or over breezy 
moorland, one filids aUthe elements of a genuine holi- 
day, and enjoys them too. I am tempted to write 
about what I saw, in the hope that you also, hopeful 
reader, may share the enjoyment. 

Arriving at Southampton, some passengers are made 
to wait an hour and a half for a train to <5arry them on 
to Dorsetshire. I' spent the interval in 'a walk round 
the d6ck*B, where- a number- of' that' grand fleet of 
steamers, the names of which were then in every one's 
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mouth, were then lying. I saw th^Atra^^' thte* La* 
PlcOay the Orinoco^ and others^- ready to smI,' <x> in thte 
eager bustle of preparation ; and there too- was the 
Himalaya^ which had, only that morning got off the* 
mud bank, that stopped her for a day or two in the* 
Solent. A crowd had gathered to look at the noble 
vessel^ and that she had sustained no damage was a 
subject of general congratulation j for who was there: 
did not anticipate with pride the important Bervices the- 
swift ship was yet to render in the war? 

We went on again, pasang round the head of 
Southampton Water, and daahed into the district ^diich. 
sets one thinking of schoolboy days, and sundry pos^ 
sages of history wkidi then made a lively impression 
on the mind. Well for us that -we grow, older and 
wiser, and learn the truth with respect to William the 
Conqueror^ as well as other personages^ How our 
young hearts swelled as we read of vilkges destroyed, 
of monasteries thrown down, of farms laid waste^ and 
the inhabitants expelled, that the boundaiies of the 
royal forest might be widened. We hardly like to 
give up the sense of indignaticm j which seemed to have* 
a touch of chivalry about it, even when experience 
comes to teach us that we were deceived by. our school 
histories; that the Norman was less xruel than we had 
imagined; but the illusion haa to give way at last* 
With some such reflections as thesenmndnginmy head, 
I alighted at. theLyndhnrst^road Station^ to have what 

B:2: 



4 A Londoner's walk 

I had long promised myself, a few hours' walk into the 
depths of the New Forest. 

I left my knapsack with the station-master, to be 
sent on by the next train to Eingwood, and setting my 
face to the north, begged him to indicate the situation 
of Rufus' Stone. It stood, he said, at the foot of the 
hill, marked by a high clump of firs, to which he 
pointed on the horizon, some six miles distant, and 
added, that the best way to get to it would be round by 
the road. As this, however, increased the distance by 
three or four miles, I expressed my determination to 
go straight through the forest, being bent on seeing its 
sylvan solitudes as well as the famous stone. It would 
be impossible to find the way when once among the 
trees, he argued; I should lose myself fifty times before 
I got to the firs, and might be driven to pass the night 
on a bed of fern; to which I replied by proceeding to 
take the bearings of the clump with my pocket-compass 
— north-north-west would about fetch it — then thank- 
ing the civil functionary for his information, I walked 
directly across the rough^ open ground that lay between 
*he railway and the trees, and was soon under the 
.shadow of the forest. 

It is really a forest^ satisfying all your expectations. 
The ground undulates gently^ and the long slopes 
rising and falling widen the view and add to its efiect. 
la some places the swell mounts to such a height that 
&om the top of it you can see around for miles ; while 
to descend but a few paces gives you a sudden contrast 
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by reducing the miles to yards. Now you have to 
scramble through a copse-like plantation of small trees 
which thins off gradually to a stately wood, where 
every step takes you among larger and larger trees, 
until at last you are overshadowed by grand old 
beeches, the growth of centuries, with gray and mossy 
roots that grasp the soil for yards around, and ample 
spreading branches that tower aloft with their glisten- 
ing leaves. Those huge, gnarled stems were graceful 
saplings when the battle of Hastings was fought. Here 
and there the ground is smooth and green as a park ; a 
little farther, and you are up to your knees in gorse, 
heath, and fern ; farther again, and you are plashing in 
a swamp, striding from one rushy hummock to another, 
to the firm ground beyond, with the chance of leaping 
short and plunging ankle-deep into the spongy soil. 
Never mind. There are plenty of beautiful water- 
plants to charm away your vexation, and recompense a 
brief delay. Anon your feet are rustling through a 
drift of dry leaves, and you enter a glade or " bottom," 
as the country folk call it ; a long, green avenue stretch- 
ing away till the trees seem to meet, where the sun's 
rays slant across and produce alternate streaks of flick- 
ering light and shade, and brighten the hoary trunks 
with golden touches. Something twinkles on the 
ground, and coming up you find a shallow stream 
rippling on its way to a lower level ; coming out of 
the gloom and going into it again, gladdened by the 
beams that fell on it in the brief interval. Ever the 
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solitude deepens. The birds twitter and sing, as it 
seems^ with an expression. richer than in more fre- 
quented places ; and while you stay to listen, a score 
or two of deer come trotting past) tossing their antlers 
higK in airy and dashing off at i^eed as an unpremedi- 
.tated movement betrays the presence of the intruder. 

..Still :.going on you see the green gloom of the 
lea&ge brightening into daylight^ and presently you 
«SEierge on what might be fancied a small slice of ^ the 
Pampas transported to Hampshire, for a herd of shaggy, 
^wild«looking horses. are scattered over an expanse of 
.scrubby sward, enjoying their liberty after the equine 
manner. While some appear to have nothing to 
do^ others graze . industriously and whisk their long 
tails with equal diligence, and many gallop about 
:as if inclined for a stampede, and raise. a neigh 
of alarm or emulation which is repeated from one 
extremity of their range to the other. The foals, of 
which there are not a few. frisking hither, and thither, 
shrink close to the side of their dams, and eye you 
suspiciously as you pass. These horses are among the 
. characteristics.of the New Forest^ and he who wanders 
through it will come upon many a similar herd of the 
strong and sturdy animals, apparently free to roam at 
^will. But the lot of their species awaits them, and in 
..time they are sold away into other parts of the king- 
dom, and exchange liberty for hard work. 

There are wild swine, too,, in the forest ; but late in 
■the jsear, when. the acorns fall, then. the solitudes. are 
invaded by hundreds of " seasonal hogs," as they are 
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:caUed, whkh^.iuider l^e care> of a swineherd^ taeioA- 
lectod from the fasmers all roimd the.neighbouiiiocfd, 
and taurned out to fatten. The riglit of '^ pannage" 
dates from the olden times, and they ^ho possess it pay 
a small fee into the steward's court at Lyndhurst, ^diich 

.entitles 'them to the range of the best part of tiie fbcest 
for mast and^ acorns, from the end of September to the 
beginning of November. -The swineherd, howeter, 

.takes charge of the hogs: be initiates them into'ih^r 
new mode of life by the sound of his^ horn, feeding 
tfaem when necessary; but they soon become expert 
forageffs, especially in windy weather, when the mast 
fidbanoBt abundantly, and. he drives them back to their 
awners at the end of the season in excellent condition. 
liBat to return from what may be thought a digression, 
OEa loitering by the way : While crossing the patches 
of open gronnd, the distant slopes are seen rising above 
the nearer trees, with here and there the white waHs of 
a house gleaming amid the wood; and the cottagers 
who dwell on the skirts of the scrub will tell you that 
Squire Preston lives in one, and Squire Oomptooi in the 

• other, and supplement the information with a rcmgh 
and ready opinion on the characters of the gentlemen. 
I asked one of these cottagers, an aged man, what he 
and the others did for medical advice in case of illness : 
**.Ble6s ye, measter," he answered, "we beah't.nev^r 
poorly here, 'thout it is a touch o'lrheumatiz-when we 

. gets old like." Happy foresters ! 

That invalids derive benefit from a residence in' the 

. ibnest is. certain,. perhaps. &om the combtned ^effeetsof 
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shelter and dryness, for the soil consists in great part of 
chalk, sand, and gravel. And something must be 
allowed for the refreshing effect on the eye and mind 
of vast masses of foliage. But I am digressing again. 

The opening crossed, there was another breadth of 
wood, fewer beeches, and more oaks, of that short, 
twisted, rugged sort peculiar to the New Forest, highly 
esteemed by shipwrights, and all who manipulate 
crooked timber. Some years ago it was no uncommon 
occurrence for a tree to disappear suddenly, no one 
knew how but those who were in the secret; and the 
government was plundered in this way to a shameful 
extent. The appearance of some of these contorted 
trees is altogether grotesque; others form groups that 
would delight the eye of an artist. Then, again, comes 
a knee-deep patch of heath, then another swamp ; and 
at times, when the solitude seems most complete, the 
shrill crowing of a cock dissipates the charm, and tells 
you plainly there is a cottage or a small farm-house 
but a few yards off, though concealed by the trees. 
Then I crossed a turnpike-road, and, still keeping a 
straight course, came out shortly afterwards at Min- 
stead, a pleasant village nestled in the heart of the 
forest. 

This was nearly a mile to the left of the clump of firs 
to which I was bound, and the deviation puzzled me, 
as I had corrected my way more than once by the 
compass. Thinking it over, the cause occurred to me. 
While taking the bearings before starting, with arm 
half-bent and the compass on my palm, my umbrella^ 
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which had an iron frame, was held horizontally under 
the same arm, and the metal gave the needle a bias from 
the true direction. Consequently, when I got among 
the trees, and used the umbrella as a walking-stick, its 
influence not being felt, the point N.N.W. was no longer 
the same, and led me too far to the west. To test my 
supposition, I put the compass on the ground, and 
placing the umbrella first on one side and then on. the 
other, observed a divergence of the needle fidl two 
points in either direction. 

I lost nothing, however, by the error; for the sight 
of Minstead, quietly cheerful in aspect, its low thatched 
houses with honeysuckled porches, and little flower- 
gardens bordering the highway in an irregular line, the 
wheelwright's shop open to the road, the smithy ringing 
with hammer-strokes, the green — the playground of 
children and grazing-ground of geese, suggestive of 
the simple incidents of rustic life — ^all this would have 
repaid a wider excursion. As it leaves the village the 
road begins to rise, and continuing up the ascent you 
come at length to the top of the hill, close to the clump 
of fir-trees, and from thence there opens all round the 
horizon a charming prospect. Nothing but masses of 
foliage whichever way you look, with scarce an interval 
between, for from this height the smaller openings are 
masked by the intervening trees. Far in the south a 
faint white patch marks the site of Osborne, and west- 
ward of this a few green swells peeping above the rim 
of circling woods show the summits of the highest 
downs in the Isle of Wight, backed by the misty 
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.gbasmer . of . the ' sea. All witlim tins Umit : is ^?fviood, 

.apparently nothing but wood^ broken up* into endioss 
Yflmdesof form.and colour^as; the breeze^weeps acr4»e, 
and: the- shadows of the clouds drift slowly; by. J It; is 

.SQ£k a forest scene:.aa suiprises one^aoeustomed to thiak 
of English fc^rests as mere plantations; and though 

frtretching over-a breadth of tw^ity miles, fiom'Soutk- 

-ampton Water to the Avon, and from the Solent to the 
border of Wiltshire, the inequalities of the soil' and: the 
different physiognomy of the trees * reliere it of ail 
monotony. As your «ye after a time begins to occftipy 

.itsdf with details you note the difference of outline 
between oaks and beeches, and di^inguish one from 
the other even faraway. You perceive, too, where'ithe 
aekisintermingied, aud where the birch- sends up its 

'shadowy«-looking maze of drooping branches. ! Stand- 
ing in the centre of such a scene,, it seems scarcely pos- 
sible that but a few hours before you w«re in the noifiy 
streets of London. 

-The top of the hill is* a table-land of some extentvxat 
up in places, by gravel-pits, and crossed by the road from 
JSomsey to • Ringwood, to which towns the distance is 
I about nine miles in either direction. The view tcwraids 
the former town takes in a long slope covered by one of 
the finest, parts of the. forest, into which you get a few 
peeps while going- down the footpath on the noribfaeim 

-side of the hill. The foot of the descent is brokeni'aisd 
labruptr in places,- fenning. an^unei^sen border to^a basin- 
ililce ^hollow immecUately beyond,. carpeted* with' short 
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. tuxfy?wliera.a £em scattered tboms.inul snail oaka.sur- 
TOtmd a short, ^hite, triangular column ; - and that is the 
8pot-where the Bed King fell. !Ehe oolunm, which. is 
about fiye feet in height, is a hollow case of cast iron, 
with the stone> *' Rufus' Stone," standing in^deit,. as 
you can see by looking through the grated openiag-in 
the top. Not too soon was it protected, for it is so 
much de&ced and reduced in size by acquisitive visitors 

• who have gratified their want of taste by knocking 
pieces off to carry away, that in a few years more it 
would have entirely disappeared. Judging from the 
countless initials and names scratched on the painted 
surface of the iron^ the new memorial would be in 
.danger of a similar fate, were it not that the metal is 
harder than the stone. Will the mischievous propen- 
sity for that sort of notoriety never die out ? 

Here it was, then, that Rufus came on that fatal 
morning from " Mai wood Keep" with, a gallant retinue 
of knights and squires, and horse and hound eager for 
the chase, startHng the echoes with jocund shouts, the 
sound of horns, and the tramp of hoofs, while the red 
deer springing from his lair fled into the deepest re- 
cesses of the forest. Little deemed the monarch as the 
noble train swept by he should not return to the even- 
ing feast. He was going to his doom; and here he 
fell, with what result is told in history. 

Three inscriptions, one on each face of the column, 
record the event and the circumstances of its commemo- 
ration in the following terms: 
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Here stood the Oak-tree on 
which an arrow, shot by Sir 
Walter TTrrel at a stag, glanced 
and struck King William the 
Second, snmamed Bnfds, on 
the breast, of which he instantly 
died, on the second day of Au- 
gust, anno 1100. 



King William the Second, 
Bumamed Bufus, being slain, 
as before related, was laid in a 
cart, belonging to one Puzkis, 
and drawn from hence to Win- 
chester, and buried in the cathe- 
dral church of that city. 



X 



That the spot where an event I 
so memorable might not here- 
after be forgotten, the enclosed 
stone was set up by John, Lord ^ 
Delaware, who had seen the 
tree growing in this place. | 



^ 



This stone having been much 
mutilated, and the inscriptions 
on each of its three sides de- 
faced, this more durable memo- 
rial, with the original inscrip- 
tions, was erected in the year 
1841, by 

WilUam Sturges Bourne, 
Warden. 



Old Leland tells us there was a chapel here when he 
visited the spot during his famous Itinerary: a little 
edifice, no doubt> in which, according to the ancient 
custom, masses were said for the repose of the monarch's 
soul; but as years passed away and opinion ripened, the 
altar was forsaken, until at last, old, mossy, and weather- 
stained, the walls crumbled away and left no trace be- 
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hind. That the fatal tree was still standing two hundred 
years ago appears from Charles II. having ordered a 
fence to be set up around it. One would like to know 
something about the tree: was it large? or straight? or 
crooked? did it die of old age? or was it cut down? are 
questions suggested by the scene. When did Lord 
Delaware see it? He set up his stone in the memorable 
'45, and that, as we have seen, would have disappeared 
too, had it not been so effectually protected. 

The place, shut in on all sides, except towards the 
norths is very quiet, and favourable to a day-dream. 
You may recline on the turf and shape your ideas of 
the historic incident into a more defined form than was 
ever possible by merely reading about it. Pass but 
twenty paces within the margin of the neighbouring 
trees, and you are safe from all chance of intrusion; or, 
if not inclined for a reverie, you may remount the hill 
by a path slanting away on the right, to the Compton 
ArmSf at Stony Cross. 

This is an inn well known to picnic parties, and to a 
class of visitors who spend their holidays in the New 
Forest. It stands well for recreation. From the garden 
at the back you get the same view as from the brow in 
coming up the hill from Minstead, but with a clearer 
foreground, and there you may sit and contemplate if 
you will for hours. Within ten minutes' distance are 
pleasant walks innumerable, and miles of leafy shade ; and 
for those who require something more than scenery, 
there are fossils to be sought for in the clay strata that 
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nm-thixmgh tlie' district from north to south, beskks' 
living specimens of natural history sufficient to satisfy 
the most persevering observer. There are antiquities 
too: the eminence crowned by the site of Malwood 
Keep is not far off; at Orookhill, a few miles on the' 
way towards Fordingbridge, are the remains of potteries,^ 
where pots and dishes made by Romans sixteen hundred' 
years ago may slill be dug out of the mounds that lime 
has piled over their works, and with the chance of fiod-- 
ing a stray coin of some of the Oaesars "among the h^aps 
of sherds. Hurst Castle, Lymington, Ohristchurch, and ' 
Brockenhurst are all within a day's ride; and Bdldrcj 
that peaceful village, which few will fail to vrait, for it 
was there that the worthy pastor Gilpin lived and 
laboured, where he founded schools, and wrote those ' 
works on the picturesque which have made his name 
familiar to a host of readers, and where you will see his 
tomb in the churchyard as you ascend the path* to gaze 
on the wide-spread view seen from its highest level. 
Here are attractions to deprive a sojourn in the -forest of 
all weariness. The landlord of the inn, thinking, perhaps, 
I was inclined to remain, told me he had three families 
then staying in the house, and offered to provide me 
with all the essentials of bed and board for thirty-five 
shillings a week. Mine, however, was but a pasaing 
visit. To my inquiry as to whether any of the Purkis 
family still lived in the neighbourhood, he replied there 
were many, every one claiming to come of the Purkis 
whose cart had formed so rude a hearse for theToyal 



corpse; Imtrthsftrae deseendaait vnat Idseping a ptrblb- 
IxouiB in Jioodoiia . 

Tix^to Bingwoody either theroadmagr.be-followed^.. 
which runs for-tKe greater part of the way oTer a/wild 
opea. county shaggy with furze, and .dotted with a 
fewiisnaU . ponds^ .or you nmy strike down to the^ left^ 
andLl explore another route, amoi^ the trees. Prefer- 
ring for the time the widest: prospect I kept to the- 
road^* and found it quiet enough ; for aft^ passing the 
fewiioQses rat. Stony Cross, there is not another for six 
miIeB-«^n0thing but the rolling sorub^mth here' and 
there a plantation or a few trees growing t^lose together 
for company's sake; At length the road, with a sud- 
den: .descsent, passes again between hedgerows, and fine 
sweeps of ^woodland on either side, which c<Mitinue all 
the way to Ringwood. 

Here, after looking from the bridges down on the 
three branches of the Avon which flow through the 
town, and a walk to the churchyard, you will find 
little else to engage your attention, unless it be to 
study some of the phenomena of lit tie- town-ism. The 
church was being rebuilt, an incident which the good 
woman of the house where I waited for the train made 
use of to justify an angry argument against church- 
rates. The old church would have stood a century 
longer, and she did not see the propriety of pulling it 
down until there were funds in hand for the new one; 
nor did she approve the heavy tax on the parishioners, 
nor its imposition on day-labourers. Money enough 
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bad not been collected after all ; tbe cburcb would, in 
consequence, bave to wait, some years for its tower, 
and the loquacious dame appeared to regard tbe delay 
witb sometbing like malicious satisfaction. 

Have I loitered too long in tbe New Forest ? Who 
is tbere knows not tbe lingering interest, or species of 
affection witb wbicb we regard all objects on tbe first 
day of a boliday, especially wben tbose objects are 
rural — wben we bave before us tbe manifold loveliness 
of Englisb landscape. Emancipation surprises us with 
a touch of tbe old bygone feeling of childhood, which 
all too soon departs again. 

But I will loiter no longer. Twilight was falling 
wben tbe train came up. I got my knapsack, and 
shortly after ten was quartered under tbe sign of the 
Antelope at Poole. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Poole Bay to Wych Passage— The Boatmen's Lament — Land versus 
Water— Wych Heath— Purbeck Hills— Corfe Castie— History and 
Ruins — Clay-Digger — Corfe and its Phenomena — Along the Hill-top — 
A Mist — Touches of Dorsetshire — Tyneham— Lnlworth Caslile — Lnl- 
worth Cove— Outlook— .Range of Cliflfe— Vigilant Sea-Birds— White 
Nose — ^Weymouth. 

Running in some six miles from the British Channel, 
and from four to five miles wide, narrowed at the en- 
trance, the bay on which Poole is situate presents the 
appearance of a great lake ramif3dng into smaller bays, 
across one of which the railway is carried. The sur- 
face is broken by a few small islands, by buoys and 
beacon-poles, and the beds of long trailing grass and 
tall jushes that grow on the numerous shallows. The 
Frome, and one or two small rivers uniting at their 
outlet, here form an estuary, with a tortuous channel, 
that finds its way out to Studland Bay and the open 
sea between the two thin projecting tongues of land 
known as North and South Havens. Standing on the 
quay at Poole, you see the hills of what is called the 
Isle of Purbeck beyond the opposite shore, and you 
look at them with that feeling of pleasurable expec- 
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tation, prompted by the hope of climbing their green 
slopes before the day is many hours older. Among 
them stands Gorfe Castle ; and one of the ways to that 
celebrated ruin lies across this singular bay. 

From Poole to Wych Passage — the usual landing- 
place for Corfe — the distance is about seven miles, and 
the boatmen lounging oa the quay are always ready to 
take you there on their own terms. '' Twas too much 
of a pull for one,** said a weatherbeaten old fellow, 
'' besides meeting the tide coming back;" he would, 
howerer, take ihree shilUngs, and I agreeing, he hailed 
another of Hs own genus as rugged as himself to pull 
the second oar, and away we went. Poole, built on its 
low pemnsnla, and the masts of a few small vessels 
li^g above the xoq&, seemed to glide away in one 
direction as we moved quietly in the other over the 
uniufBed surface of the harbonr in the calm of the 
early morning. Ere kmg, however, the noise of a 
lively ripple prattling against the sides df the boat 
announced our entry on the couise of the stream, up 
which we steesed towards the head of the bay. From 
here Brownaea Island, with the buildings on it, and 
tbe fort that commands the channel, can be well made 
CfvA, with a glimpse of sea in the distance, as the en- 
tnace of the bay opens. Tbe old men talked as they 
nrwed of the changes that had taken place within th^ 
semembcanee: some channels had deepened, others 
altogether disappeared* Poole was not what it used to 
be; ence iit had a goeat tnuie with Newibundkod, now 
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ilae trade wbb act worth talking about. Just tiiea a 
large fish leaping up at an unwary flj fell down again 
with a loud splash, which suggested another topic. 
^ Ah ! we Qould catch salmon here one time, now wb 
don't see a dozen fish in a season ;'' and so the two 
andent ones went on repeating tbe old story, that 
tilings w<ere better when th^ were young. Hien 
aaoUier grieraace was^ t^t ance the opening of the 
railway so few persons go to the casde by water; diey 
prefer to travel down the liiie to Wareham, four miles 
firom Corfe, and there t£^e ihe omnibus. The gnan* 
biers refused to be comforted, and would by no means 
admit that l^e sending away of some forty thousand 
tons of clay every year to Stafibrdshire^ could be re- 
garded 88 any equivalent for the decline of the New- 
foundland trade — *' 'twasn't the same thing, nohow." 

Meanwhile the estuary became narrower, the gra^^ 
and rushes grew thicker on one side, while vast banks 
of mud, where gulls screamed discordantly, appeared on 
the other. All at once we turned into '^ Ball's Lake " 
— lake being the local term for a passage connecting 
two channels — Mid presently we were in Wych Channel, 
a narrow water-course, twisting in innumerable curves 
between the alimy banks. The tide having ebbed, 
they were seen in their full dimensions^ flat, bbown, 
unctuous-looking masses, bearing a few rank weeds, 
with here and there a pile or a bush fixed at the bends, 
to mark the channel at high water. The effect of die 
nndings is surprising. Poole, which had been hfSt. in 
C2 
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the rear, is now in front, and the Purheck hills are 
behind, miles away ; another minute and the positions 
are reversed ; but while you are looking at the ruins 
which have come into view, once more do you turn 
away from them. Though far from beautiful, the 
scene is interesting ; for here the land and water are 
contending. for the mastery, and the land has the best 
of it. One of the banks, which the boatmen pointed 
to as we passed^ is now firm enough to walk on, and 
rises a few inches above the highest tide. With some 
outlay for embankments, thousands of acres might be 
at once reclaimed, as Colonel Waugh has proved, by 
adding a hundred acres to the soil of Brownsea Island. 
Art might assist Nature ; but Nature, if left to herself, 
will do the work at leisure ; and with such fat, fertile 
deposits, it is possible to look forward to the time when 
the present dreary expanse will be covered with golden 
harvests. 

Still narrower grows the channel, leaving scarcely 
room for the oars ; at last a house surrounded by trees 
appears on the left, and a little wharf, to which is 
moored a sloop laden with coals. To imagine how 
such a vessel got there is about as difficult as to account 
for the flies in amber. The men, tired with their two 
hours' rowing, made fast with a grunt of satisfaction to 
the side of the sloop. We had arrived at Wych Pas- 
sage; I paid the stipulated sum, and scrambled on 
shore. 

A few yards along the rough track leading from the 
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landing-pkce and you are on Wych Heath, a breezy 
wilderness of furze and brambles^ the very spot for 
starting a day's walk with gladsome feeling. I slung 
on mj knapsack, and bent my steps towards the ruin, 
the top of which, about three miles off, could be seen 
peering above the ridges of furze, and coming more 
and more into view at every rise of the ground, until 
at last the whole breaks upon you, standing grandly 
on the top of a conical hill, between a break in the 
Purbeck range. 

Arrived at the foot of the cone, there is a choice of 
paths leading to the summit, steep enough to make 
you pant again. The remains of the old walls are 
nearly half a mile in circumference. There are massive 
towers at the outer gate ; towers in the first court ; 
then a dry ditch, and a bridge of one arch leading to 
the gate of the second court, at which, so tradition says, 
the youthful Edward reined up his steed to ask tidings 
of his brother, and took the cup of wine from the 
treacherous hands that slew him while he drank. Great 
crimes haunt a ruin as long as great heroisms ; and to 
the wanderer roaming about the dilapidated fortress, 
the memory of Elfrida's cruel murder of her son-in-law, 
nine hundred years ago, invests it with a deeper in- 
terest. Here, too, was imprisoned for a time that 
other unfortunate Edward, who perished miserably at 
Berkeley Castle. Here the base-hearted John bestowed 
his regalia for safety, and tortured his captives as only 
a coward can. Here the lady of Sir John Bankes, 
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SBimating the gamson by lier own spirit and lofty 
eouiage> withstood a long siege in behalf of Charles L, 
bat forced at last to yield, the eastle was blown up by 
orders of the Parliament. The gunpowder did its 
wcark too well, and made that havoc in the solid 
masonry which now, by lapse of years^ has bceon» 
pidmresqtie. Huge masses lie about, in wiM confusion; 
some half-buried, wifth tlteir jagged side upwards; others 
leaning orer, as though still &lling ; or in great 
heaps, forming rude caverns, green with moss fend 
grasses; while other fss^ments, of many tons' weight, 
have been hurled half-way down the hill, where, 
thi»ugh firmly im.bedded, l^ey seem ready to topple 
over and roll down to the road. Here stands the half 
of a vaulted passage — there a segment of an aarch, with 
£bwefs growing from the crevices— yonder, four walls 
enclosing a roofless chamber — evidences of the strength 
and extent of the ancient castle. They knew how to 
build in King Edgar's day, for the cement i& still so 
hard that a heavy blow makes but Ettle impression on 
it. Had it been softer, or had not stone been verj 
abundant in the nei^bourhood, the materials would 
doubtless have been carried away to build cottaiges, 
baams, and pigsties; the not uncommon fate of t&fi 
sticmgholds of the bavons;. 

Btet, conspicuous abore all the rest is that aofid 
cwaer buttress, some sixty feet high, completely covered 
wilh a thiek, unbroken growth of i^ horn base to 
The dark green foHage envelope it on ev«rj 
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' dity ike thids rugged stems visible bel<nr, mti the 
thxD tender shoots treiDbliiig in the breeze at the 
sammh. Birds flit xh and out centiiiaalljr, finding it, 
no doubt, a safe and [^basant abode-; beet in one plaee 
a ehzmnej-Hke burrow, naming half<-waj up within 
the leaves^ shows where adTenturooe boys climb in 
search o£ nests. The foliage was in perfection ; the 
new luring leaves haying jost^ reached their prime, no 
single one dnskjr m wzdiered, made np a surface d 
nuitehless Terdnre. It is worth going fiir to see how 
Time, aided by lain, dew, and sunshine, can fting 
a mantle of beaixtjr over bare stone and simttered 
mesonrj. 

Besides the rukn you get a view for miles around, 
over bare hills,, fieldsy and wastes. Strai^t ta the 
south, about five miles distant, I should have se^n 
St Alban's Head and the sea^ had they not been hid 
liy a gray bank of 'miat. There nms the road to 
Swanag^ there the road to Wareham; there is Wjch 
Heath, and the Corfe river running across it, turmng 
the wheel of ArcMflfe Mill on its way to Wycb Gban- 
BeL Those bare patches ef white, red, and yellow^ 
are the cby diggings — an abundan;t source of wealth 
and industry in Pwrbeck. Ton stand, as it w er e^ in a 
vaafc gateway^ with a free oudook in two directions: 
the other two are cksed by Ghalbw BiU and Enowl 
Hill, which orvertop even the highest svmmit of tbr 
jmns, and! eoiqe' so msar togedier as to leave no BMre 
than Boom fbr the caade MU and a road between^ and 
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a smaller hill beyond, on which is built the little town 
of Corfe. There is something in the aspect of the 
place so remarkable that your eye always returns to it. 
A few old, gray stone houses, which appear as if 
hewn out of the solid rock, clustered round an old 
church with a fine, tall tower — ^the central — and a 
striking object in the picture, and that is Corfe. 
Sloping away on two sides down to the little water- 
course are the gardens of the inhabitants, crowded 
with vegetables and flowers, that betoken careful cul- 
ture. I was looking down upon it from a nook in the 
old walls, locally known as the " courting corner," and 
had just remembered it was disfranchised by the Re- 
form Bill, when a man in the dress of a well-to-do 
labourer who had strolled up, said, *' It be a hard little 
place^ Sur." 

His adjective was not inappropriate; and after a few 
remarks had passed between us, its significance seemed 
the more evident. He was, he said, a clay-digger, 
earning two shillings a day, and nothing at all in 
rainy weather, for then labour is suspended; and hard 
work he finds it, even in the best of times, to eke out 
wages to the supply of wants. He gets a trifle now 
and then from " genelfolk" who come to see the castle, 
as he is one of two appointed to see that the caution 
anent mischief written on the notice-board is not dis- 
obeyed. But all are poor in Corfe : they have such 
" uncommon large families" that it is " wonderful " to 
see the children playing in the streets in the evenings. 
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My interlocutor himself confessed to fifteen children, 
and an expectation of another or two ; and, judging 
from his description, Corfe must present scenes of over- 
crowding only to be paralleled in London lodging- 
houses. " A goodish few" were able to read and write; 
but the necessity for work was unfavourable to educa- 
tion ; and if the " young *uns didn't 'am somethin', 
there'd never be 'taters enough for 'em to ate in the 
winter," Did none ever emigrate ? Not many ; by 
reason of want of money, and an unwillingness to leave 
the old place. 

A stone bridge of four arches spans the deep dry 
ditch that separates the hill from the town, and crossing 
over you find yourself on a level with the market-place, 
amid the houses that looked so strange from the hill- 
top. The strangeness is not diminished by a nearer 
view. Some of them have that marked feature of anti- 
quity, a square projecting chamber in front, which, sup- 
ported on short wooden pillars, forms a portico to the 
door, so low as to remind you painfully of an Eastern 
Coimties railway-carriage. One of these porticoed 
houses is the Cheyhound — a modest hostelry, but pos- 
sessed of satisfactory capabilities as regards the commis- 
sariat. A quiet breakfast at a little country inn is not 
the least among the enjoyments of travel. The una- 
dulterated milk, the really new-laid eggs, the sweet, 
fresh butter, all inspire a confidence unfelt in cities, 
and you eat with unwonted satisfaction. 

Breakfast over, I started for Lulworth Cove — twelve 
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miles distant. The dftortest road runs along tbe vezy 
top of the hills, which extend nearly the whdle of tbe 
distanee^ and in the general lerelnesB of their suimnxt 
remind you of die Hog's Back in Sarrey. Tou lea^e 
Corfe By a narrow road, which descends rapidly to the 
foot of the castle hill, where you get a -new along the 
ditch, and the tall arches of tbe bridge, and where the 
hnge masses of the old towers that lie on the turf seem 
only waiting till yon pass beneath to fimsh their tnmble. 
Gradually the path rises up the side of Knowl, gnriog 
you a new aspect of the town and ruins, and soon you 
arrive at the top of the hilL Here faint wheel-rats and 
sheep-tracks run along tbe soft green tuirf^ nearly is 
the centre of the summit, which, with the width of 
about a hundred yards, stretches away farther than 
eye can see. Here and there luxuriant beds of this- 
tles grow secure in their impunity,, and send cnit 
stragglers in all directions among the patches and 
rounded hassocks of gorse, disputing possessioa di Hoe 
soil* Everywhere sheep are grazing, or crouching is 
taiars hollowed out of the furae on the side which does 
not face the strong south-westerly gales; and Aesitty 
ammaby though knowing where to seek idle warmest 
quarters, give themselves a world of trouble to ma; 
bleating away whenever you pasa near th^n. 

The early morning's promise of fine weadicr had 
been move than once broken since I h&. the boat by a 
scud of watery mist flying off firom the bank that htjr 
to seaward; and I had not been; long on Aehiii-top 
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b^re great masses of white cloud drifted oyer the 
xe^rion on my left till thej struck the hills> and then 
zolHug over the summit in a succession of circular 
swirls that resembled huge balls of light fleecy wool, 
they speedily covered the lowlands on the right with 
&• same vaporous shroud. The crops in the interior 
▼alleys are often blighted by these mists, while the strip 
of land along the coast escapes harmless. 

It was a strange spectacle. On either side a dim, 
gray chaos, that the eye sought in rain to penetrate, 
and between, the long, level crown of the hill rising up 
as a low bank — ^apparently the only strip of land left 
Ibf £bot to tread on; all the rest of creation had disap- 
peared. There was something spectral-Uke in the 
e&et : a dark mass looming a few yards in the dis- 
tance wasr a haystack — a waggon — a bullock, till 
eoming closer you found it to be nothing but a clump 
of tlie gorsct dripping with beads of mist, and murmur- 
isg hoarsely as the wind swept through. Yonder 
stands a tree, bending and shaking: a tree on the very 
Iffow I a few pacea rwyre — it is a man, then a boy, and 
after aE proves to be only a thistle. Sa dee^thre is 
the effect of this misty phenomenon, that I was cheated 
moie than once, even after I knew c^ idieiUieion. The 
tibkker the mist &e stronger became the wind, not to 
be resisted at last without a sturdy tramp. Mow and 
then a pale gleam of light broke through; but vanish- 
ing* again immediately, it seemed more like a flidlcet 
iRQiiK mtb exfmxig lamp than a ray ftom t]be solar Uaoe* 
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Though the view was shut out^ there was a certain 
compensation in the novelty of the circumstances, 
besides the addition to one's meteorological expe- 
riences. Not being able to see, I did my best to re- 
member. Purbeck, though called an Isle, is, in reality, 
a peninsula; the isthmus being a half-mile between the 
sources of two small streams, one flowing into the 
Frome, the other into Worbarrow Bay. On my right 
lay an expanse of heath-land, as dreary in appearance 
as the camping-ground at Chobham, stretching along 
the base of the hill for miles, traversed in some places 
by those curious turf-coated flint banks peculiar to Dor- 
setshire. On the left is a strip of cultivated country, 
bordered by the sea, where one deep vale is of such ex- 
traordinary fertility as to be named the Golden Bowl, 
containing the estate of Encombe, once a favourite re- 
sidence of that prosaic Chancellor, Eldon. There are 
the quarries yielding apparently inexhaustible quanti- 
ties of the marble for which, as well as for its butter, 
this coimty is celebrated. Goodly specimens of the 
marble may be seen in the Temple Church. There, 
too, is Kimmeridge, known to geologists all over the 
world for its clay and fossil coal. The county, indeed, 
is distinguished as having contributed Purbeck marble, 
Portland stone, and Kimmeridge clay to geological 
nomenclature; besides its interesting fossils — the Swan- 
age crocodile, the Pterodactyle, the Ichthyosaurus, a 
Briarean starfish with 160,000 bones, and sundry 
turtles. There it was, under the highest cliffs, that the 
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HaUewell Indiaman was wrecked, more than sixty 
years ago— a catastrophe not yet forgotten along the 
coast. Moreover, to remember the names of some of 
the worthies of Dorsetshire will beguile a portion of 
the way: here Stillingfleet was bom, and Sydenham, 
and Browne Willis, and Sir James Thornhill, and not 
a few others whose names are well known in art and 
literature. 

At the end of about two miles a rough track worn 
through the turf crosses the ridge, marking the end of 
Ejiowl Hill and the beginning of Purbeck, which rises 
to a higher level. There was something strange about 
that narrow road: scarcely visible for a few yards in 
either direction, and plunging down into the misty 
abyss — whence does it arise and whither lead? You 
need not hesitate as to your route : keep the crown of 
the hill and you will not go astray. To my surprise, I 
came to a field of barley, extending out of sight down 
the seaward slope, and in excellent condition, notwith- 
standing its elevation and exposure, drooping heavily 
with the damp. Another surprise succeeded, in the 
shape of a castellated and embrasured gateway that 
came suddenly into sight on the right: it is, however, 
only a sham, a feature in the view from some distant 
outlook. Here the mist became thicker than ever, yet 
the lark was singing as merrily overhead as though the 
skies were bright and blue: singing, perhaps, for the 
song's sake. How it contrived to find its nest in such 
a thick atmosphere is a question for natm*alists. 
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After walldi^ for about three howrSf I hegm. %» 
think Lnlworth oo&ld not be far off, and, misled bj the 
mist, I took a path that ran gradually down to the left, 
till it brought me to Tyneham, a sequestered little 
village in a hollow dxsping down to the sea, 6o tranquil 
and 80 pleasantly siUutted^ that I could not regret tket 
deviation* It is one of those old-world ^oes that 
carries you back to the Saxon days, when all was rode 
dmplicity. The quaint little church stands in the 
midst of rustic gravestones, and there is a touch ^ the 
olden time in the fountain, a slab with an iron s^out let 
into the churchyard wall, and inscribed with the -worda 
recorded in John iv., 13, 14, Here in the valley there 
was no mist, but I got into it once more on reascending 
the hill. 

About two miles farther you go down a steep 
descent to Lulworth Cove, or West Lulworth. Should 
it be Wednesday, you may slant off to the right a little 
sooner, and make your way to East Lulworth, as on 
that day visitoiB are permitted to view the finely- 
situated castle — ^long the residence of the Welds. la 
clear weather it is visible from the hills, a square 
building with a round tower at each corner, standing 
in a large, beautifully-wooded park. Near to it are the 
remains of Bindpn Abbey, which may be seen at the 
same time. 

A straggling street, a squat-towered church, and the 
JoUtf Sailor public-house are what you first see at West 
Lulworth, with indications that the salt water is not 
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£Eur o£ Erea liere, in this out«of-tbe-^v7aj Tilkgie, 
there was evidence of the war, posted on a wafi — one 
of those stuning invitations, signed by the indefatigable 
Captain Sheringham, calling on the loyal to enlist as 
^^ coast iwlunteeia." The road, still descending, con- 
diaets yon a short distance farthefr to the village at tibe 
CoYGf where better houses — some of them of pert and 
iancifiil architecture, and an appearance of cleanliness — 
set off by pretty gardens and a clear little streun ihat 
sknrts ihe road, contrast agreeably with the viQage 
in the zear« High hills rise on eithea: hand, and 
dielter the place from unwelcome winds, while leaving 
it open to those from the south. As usual, the coast- 
guard have appropriated the best point of view : their 
tall flagstaff stands on the top of the western cli^ by 
the side of a little wooden cabin, on a paved platform, 
snnounded by a stone wall. I went up to it, and, 
whik contemplating the scene beneath, got into a talk 
with the man on the look-out, as already related, the 
ficBt of a series — ^for I met with many other men of the 
flame service in my further ramble along the ooast — all 
able to talk, and of remarkable civility. The one at 
Lolwoith was a type of the rest: he placed his telescope 
in my hands, and gave me all the information I wanted; 
bat happening to ask, among other questions, whether 
nuii^ smnggling was carried on in the neighbourhood, 
be eyed me suspiciously for a few moments, and re- 
torted — ^^^ How do I know but what you are a smug- 
ger younelf ?' perhaps from a habit of caution. How- 
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ever, before I withdrew he became satisfied I was not a 
contrabandist. 

The Cove is a singular formation : a circular basin 
about four hundred and fifty yards in diameter, edged 
by cliffs which, approaching near together on the out- 
side, leave a narrow entrance between the two points 
or buttresses, that rise to a height of nearly three hun- 
dred feet. The cliffs are composed of calcareous grit 
and shelly limestone, dipping with the same inclination 
to the north on each side of the basin, but strangely 
contorted and thrown about near the surface of that on 
which I stood. Underneath, the heavy wash of the 
waves has worn caverns, gullies, and channels of the 
most fantastic shapes. In the Cove large vessels may 
lie almost close to the shore; yet the water, though 
deep, is so translucent, that the bottom is distinctly 
seen, white at the margin, succeeded by a delicate pale 
green that deepens and deepens to an intense emerald. 
So regular is the form, that you might take the basin to 
be an amphitheatre, into which the sea had forced its 
way by a breach in the wall. A steamer comes from 
Weymouth every Wednesday during the summer, 
bringing visitors to the Cove and castle, and returning 
the same day : a plank from the vessel to the beach is 
the only means of landing. While I stood leaning 
against the wall the view gradually brightened, and at 
length St. Alban's Head was visible in one direction, 
and the Isle of Portland in the other. Yonder, too, 
Weymouth is just perceptible, and all the coast between 
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Durdledoor, the Swyn, and White Nose, forming in 
some places magnificent cliffs — Marm Toot, the 6ne 
next from Lulworth, rising to nearly twice three hun- 
dred feet, and along its edge a white footpath which, 
ere long, I should have to climb. 

When I returned to the Cove Tavern for my knap- 
sack, the landlord tried to dissuade me from travelling 
along the cliffi, it was " such rough walking," nothing • 
but ups and downs, with risk of falling, and so forth — 
all of which might be avoided by taking the road 
*^ inside the hills," as he expressed it. For rough walk- 
ing my mind was made up; and for the rest, I doubted 
not that where a coast-guard man could walk, I could 
walk also. Moreover, I had come to see the cliffs with 
all their variety of form and outline, and the glorious 
expanse of sea beyond. But I was advised so many 
times to take an inland route, as to make me suspect 
at last the existence of a wish to keep strangers away 
from the cUffs. 

It was five in the aiftemoon when I betook myself to 
the first ascent ; a shrewd steep it proved to be, testing 
your lungs severely with the upward trudge. Soon I 
was above the village; the look-out point, the flagstaff, 
all grown suddenly smaller by being looked down upon ; 
and from the top I could see the line of cliffs either way 
for miles. White Nose, the highest, occasionally caught 
a cloud of scud on its brow, which presently drifted 
away over the land, for the evening was becoming as 
bright as the morning. Once on the summit, there is 

D 
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II change of view, for you begin immediaiely to deeoeiid 
on the opposite ade by a slope, ste^ [in propoitioA to 
tlie ascent, and broloen tip into minor undulations ti»t 
diveTsify the surftoe. In tbe bottom of the hdUow the 
cliff is low ; you scent the marine atmospheze, and see 
the difl^ent ookpiixs of the pebbles on the beadb, and 
hessr the dash of the broak^s. Hei^, too, a streamlet 
stoals along to tibe edge of the cliff, where ittricldes over 
in a ceaseless drip, and on eitb^ side grow flavors emSL 
sweet-scented plants, and ihe son diines so warm that 
you feel tempted to lie down and rest awhile. Bat 
Ihere is another steep which makes you fancy the 
son has become hotter ; no sooner, however, do yon 
peep above the top than the breeze from the sea at 
onoe bwers the temperature, and you go on briskly 
again. How the gulls, and puffizss, and razor-bills b^in 
their screeching clang as soon as they become aware of 
yovr presence; first a single warning cry, and then a very 
saturnalia of discordant sounds, while the white-winged 
creatures fly circling round your head with hostile de- 
monstrations. *^ I knew there was somebody coming," 
said another coast-guard man, who turned out of his 
Iktle hut to meet me, ^ for the birds always set up thdr 
noise, let it be day or night, as soon as any one's on the 
move." To land brandy and silks without paying duty 
would seem to be well-nigh imposable in the face of 
such uncompromising vigilamse. 

White Nose is a grand bluff, from which the men 
quartered in the neatly-painted houses built on the tc^ 
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liav« a most extenaye pvoepe^ Bttt the immber of 
riiroyds to the flagstaff, and the closed porch to each 
door, with a aide entrance, suggeet ilae idea of angiy 
winds; and indeed it blows a whcde gale here, when at 
the foot of the cliffii the fisherman fisels onlj a stiff 
breeze. The men at the station were all new hands, the 
old ones having been drafted off fix service in the Bailie 
fleet In one place I heard of but four men being left 
to watch twenty miles of coast; jErom which we might 
believe that smuggling had ceased to be profitable, or 
that the exigencies of war are paramount. 

On llie western side of the point towards Ringstead 
Bay the shore is boxdered by an underclifi^ a bewilder^ 
ing accumulation of ridge and. slope, hunimodc and 
hollow, cheijuered with purple rode, elder^rees and 
flowers, ferns and creepers in profusion, and with narrow 
footpaths curving in and out, and up and down, flsom 
one end to the other — a pleasant soene to look upon« 
What a charming site for a oottage ! open to the south,^ 
and shekeied by the tall eliffii behind. Here at tiie 
top deep cracks pen^arate the gravity soil, making you 
cautious o£ walking too near the edge, while they indi«- 
cate the way in whidi the tmdercliff was produced, and 
continues to be widened. 

From henee the cliff anks again to a low elevation, 
backed by fields, fitrms, orchards, and snug h<Hnesteads, 
all the way to Osmington Mills, a very little village 
where the path appears suddenly to terminate. But 
there it goes between the amphibious-looking cottages, 
d2 
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which reveal by unmistakable signs the calling of 
their inmates ; now it traverses a garden^ now crosses 
the tumbling brook by a plank, and takes such 
strange turns that you a^ tempted to go back for fear 
of trespass. But no one disputes the thoroughfare. 
You have scarcely escaped the smell of fish, and lost 
sight of nets, boats, and lobster-pots, than you come to 
a clayey hollow, soft and slimy with trickling water col- 
lected here and there in pools, and so densely overgrown 
with rushes, some springing like young bamboos from 
the oozy soil, that you have to tread the uneven track 
with caution to avoid getting set fast in the mire. How 
the coast-guard men find their way through on dark, 
stormy nights, is not easy to imagine. Presently you 
come to a deep gully; and in this first day of walking 
along the cliffs you will thus have had many cha- 
«racteristic examples of the variety and beauty that 
^await you farther on. 

Clearer and clearer grew the sky as the day declined; 
-the colours of the landscape came out, and on the sea 
the long, slanting rays fell in streams of gold. From 
Red-cliff, the last headland on the way, I saw Portland 
swelling up, a dark mountainous mass against th( 
glowing sunset, and in the deep shadow beyond the 
bay, the chimneys of Weymouth. An hour later, and 
I was enjoying the rest earned by a walk of thirty-two 
miles. 
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CHAPTER m. 

To Poiiland-— Specimeiisof OoUte--Gastletown<— Oiesfltoii'-ChesaBank 
— MmioiLB of Pebbles— The Fleet— The Pordanden— Domestic Phe- 
nomena — Fortune's Well — Imposing "View— The Lighthouses — The 
Bill— Natural Arch— Quarries— Geological Changes— Quarrymen — 
Cave's Hole — Pennsylvania Castle — Convict Establishment — The 
Breakwater — Busy Scene— Mode of Construction — Dropping the 
Stone — Up the Incline-— Back to Weymouth. 

Fbom Weymouth to the Isle of Portknd, a distance 
of three miles by water, and you are in a place where 
nature, art, and industry, take you by surprise. The 
singular appearance of the island itself, the extraordi- 
nary works carried on within it, however familiar by 
description, cannot be seen without feelings of astonish- 
ment. 

Two steamers, which ply frequently during the 
day, make the passage across in about twenty minutes, 
more or less smoothly, according to wind and weather. 
Having rounded the Mixon at the entrance of Wey- 
mouth Harbour you are in Portland Road, with a range 
of difis on the right, backed by higher ground in the 
distance, Sandsfoot Castle at their farther extremity, and 
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beyond, a low, level, dark line, stretching from the 
island towards the main, parallel to the shore. Imme- 
diately in front, the northern end of the island rises bold 
and steep to a height of 458 feet; and on the left^ 
should the wind blow from the south-west, you will see 
from fifty to a hundred vessels at anchor, waiting for a 
change to carry them round the Start and clear of the 
Channel; and behind them, matching the level on the 
other side, is the line of the Breakwater. You will 
scarcely have noticed these particulars ere the steamer 
stops at the landing-place. 

Here is a little collection of housea dignified with the 
name of Castletown, for which there is scant room be- 
tween the water and the hill; and up and down along 
the shore are piled huge blocks of stone in masses that 
rival the village itself in dimensions, and with narrow 
lanes and passages running between them. Before long, 
the powerful cranes erected here and there will have 
dropped them all into vessels that constantly arrive and 
depart. If you wish to know what oolite is, seize the 
opportunity, and examine the blocks. Such an object- 
lesson is one you will not easily forget. 

Turning to the right, I took the road leading to the 
western side of the Island, crossing the tramways of 
the long inclines, down which the blocks of stone are 
sent from the quarries on the hill-top. How swiftly the 
kden trucks come rattling down, bringing more and 
more of the ponderous cubes to the shipping-wharfs, 
where the accumulation is already prodigious t Where 
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QUk k all be gcung to? Eiinpty trucks go rattliag up 
at the same time, and^if youwiU, you may ride up and 
aee by what means the abundant supply of stones k 
maintained; or, keeping the road a few minutes mase^ 
bongs you to Fortune's Well, the chief place of the 
ifibad, forming with Chesilton^ standing dose to it at 
the foot of the declivity, a considerable village. It has 
been, up-hill all the way, and now you can look across 
the whole breadth of the bay towards Weymouth; but 
what chiefly strikes the eye is Chesil Bank, that low, 
level line, observed from the steam-boat while crossing. 
You see it in all its length and width stretching with 
hdlow curve towards the sea, from Ghesilton to Abbots- 
bury, a distance of ten miles — a great dam formed of 
pebbles — ^nothing but pebbles. Impatient for a nearer 
view, I ran down the steep slope, and found a way to 
the bank by one of the narrow passages between the 
houses. It is a most extraordinary sight ! The stones, 
smooth and water-worn, and generally of the bigness of 
a hen's egg, appear to be solidly packed; but no sooner 
do you step on them than they slip away, your £est 
sink in, and walking on them becomes at once tedious 
and laborious. ^*Two steps back'ards for one step 
£>r*ards," said a stonehewer, who told me he had often 
trudged it from one end to the other. On the outer 
side the pebbles are ranged in a series of four steps or 
terraces, each some five or six feet lower than the other, 
the last sloping away beneath the sea, all so smooth and 
level, the edges so accurately finished, that you can 
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hardly believe so perfect a stair to be the unassisted work 
of the waves. Such steps as these, miles in length, 
seem a fit landing place for giants. Descending one 
after the other, I sank to my knees in the avalanche of 
rattling pebbles that slipped away beneath me down to 
the lowermost terrace, where the footing was somewhat 
firmer. The wind blew half a gale, and the heavy 
breakers, tumbling in from the West Bay, ofiered an 
imposing spectacle, heightened by the thundering rush 
of their advance, and the angry hiss of their retreat over 
the millions of stones. Here is the place if you wi^ to 
pick up specimens of polished and rounded porphyry, 
quartz, jasper, spar, and other kinds of rock, for the 
retiring wave leaves them glistening in the sun, and you 
can choose the most brilliant — some big as turkeys' 
eggs* The choice is ample. You might soon load a 
boat with the raw material of paper-weights and seals. 
Here and there grow a few marine plants, and patches 
of weed are thrown up, a slight relief to the bare, stony 
surface^ on which the half-dozen boats left high and 
dry by the tide seem altogether out of place, and 
you wonder that fishermen should frequent such a 
beach. It was troublesome work to get back to the 
top of the bank; I had to dig my feet as far as they 
could be thrust into the rise of each step, and more than 
once in making the last stride lost all I had gained, and 
slipped down again to the bottom. 

To see Chesil Bank, and not feel a desire to know 
something about its origin, is scarcely possible. The 
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question is one not yet answered with certainty; but 
the supposition is, that the set of the sea, impelled by 
south-westerly winds, operating from times too remote 
for history, has gradually swept the shore aU the way 
from the Start, until stopped by the* projecting mass of 
Portland, the drifting shingle has formed the present 
bank, resting some ten feet thick on a ridge of blue 
clay. The formation appears to be dependent on some 
law, for the largest pebbles are at high-water mark, 
and at the eastern end, from whence they gradually 
diminish in dimensions as you go towards Abbotsbury, 
becoming at last as small as mustard-seed. Nowhere 
do you see any admixture of sand; and it is said that 
smugglers, when landing on the bank in dark nights, 
know where they are by the size of the stones. With 
a height of from fifty to sixty feet, and varying from a 
hundred yards to a third of a mile in width, it is yet 
so narrow in comparison with its length, as to have 
given rise to the fanciful idea of its being a string by 
which Portland, representing in shape a breast of 
mutton, hangs to the main land. The tide rises from 
two to three feet higher on the outer than the inner 
ride; but no water flows through; the pebbles, though 
so loosely piled, keep it out as effectually as a Dutch 
dyke. But in the fierce storms which at times lash the 
Channel, the breakers dash from one side to the other. 
In the gale of 1824, still remembered in the neighbour- 
hood, a vessel of ninety-five tons' burden, laden with 
ordnance stores, was driven so far over the bank by the 
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tconeiidotts sea, that a few yards more ^vrauld Iiave 
sent hex into the ia-shore bay. Most disastcoufi of the 
fatal wrecks that have happened here, was the loaa q£ 
aeveral ships belonging to the fleet bound to the Weal 
Indies, tinder ccanmand of Admiral Ghxistian, in No- 
Tember, 1795; caugkt by a humcaney they were hniisd 
on the bank, and a thousand men perished* A furthi» 
dbct of storms is to scour away the peblJes; neady 
four million tons were r^noved during a gala in 
December, 1852; and <m another occasion a still 
greater quantity was swept off; but in a few days 
all is again replaced ^by the sea* At such times, large 
patches of the bed of blue day on which the pebbles 
rest are laid* bare ; and no sooner do the people who lire 
near become aware of the fact, than they assemble in 
numbers to search for coins and other yaluables, which 
may then be picked up on*llie denuded spots. Were 
any disturbance to occur to stop the supply of shingle 
from the west, the whole bank would soon disaj^eaic 

Between the bank and the main shore is an inlet^ or 
kgoon, called the Fleet, which, spreading out in places 
to half a mile in width, terminates at Abbotsbury in a 
pool, known as the Swannery, from having been &e 
breeding-^ace of thousands of swans. Near its entrance 
the inlet is crossed by a timber bridge six hundred feet 
long, oyer which is carried the road leading from Wey* 
mouth to iPortland; and further up, rudely-built caus^ 
ways, with openings for the passage of the water, sidSce 
for the traffic from one side to the other. 
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On turning lound to lesre the bank, tlie scene tkal 
Bseets the eye pieseiits a stnkixig conttast to the iea^ 
wncd view. The lucks of the houses are towards jon^ 
aad, judging &om thm aspect^ the Ghesiltoniana are 
not remarkable &r love o£ order or cleanlinesB. The 
gromd is everywhere strewn with pebbles and rubbiah^ 
oUy decaying posts stand here and there, amid a crop 
of docks and mallows which grow around than and in 
ihe hollows and comers; while tumble-down walls and 
xicke^ and roofless gables betoken anything but pros* 
penl^. Even the inhabited houses have but a make- 
flinft iqipearance; yet it must not be su{^osed that the 
Portlandas are an unthrifty race. Leland set them 
dowa as ^^ politique enough in selling their commodities, 
and somewhat avaiitiose." You see that attention is 
paid to at least one branch of domestic economy by the 
trousers hung out to dry at nearly every window, and 
kept from blowing away by a large stone. The whole 
place would pass for one of the untidy villages so 
common in France, and the more so as it has an ever- 
flowing fountain spouting from a square mass of ma- 
scxary in the middle of the street. It is not, however, 
devoid of pretence or ambition, as Rathbone House^ 
written in large capitals on the side of a miserable tene- 
meaty noticeably testifies. 

Up once more to Fortune's Well, where, on passing 
iht Bor^nd Arms, you may, if you will, see the Reeve 
Pcde, a relic from the Danisk times, cm which a record 
is traced of ev^ estate in the island — a sotrtof wooden 
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Doomsday Book, referred to for the collection of ma- 
norial dues. Continuing up the street, you see a post- 
office, and shops with specimens of stone and fossils and 
stuffed birds, and numbers of picks and screw-jacks at 
the door of the smithy, suggestive of quarrying; and 
nearly every house has a portico, with the entrance at 
the side opposite to that of the prevalent winds — an 
arrangement which might be adopted in other parts of 
the country with manifest benefit. From the top of 
the hill, after clearing the village, there is an imposing 
view : east and west are St. Alban's Head and Berry 
Head. And now you see what a noble bay sweeps in 
between the former and Portland, and, when the wea- 
ther is very clear, the Isle of Wight and the Start can 
be seen as the remotest points. Nearer objects appear 
as on a map — the bank, with its living fringe of white 
sea foam, the Fleet, the bridge, Smallmouth Sands, 
Portland Castle, and all the nautical accessories. On 
the eastern border of the hill, a score or so of tall cranes 
mark the government quarries — the great convict esta- 
blishment; and prominent in the south is the lofty 
church tower, and farther in the same direction the 
white top of the lighthouse just visible above a rising 
slope. Not a tree do you see anywhere — ^nothing but 
high stone fences, cultivated fields, fallows that look as 
if they had been sparely macadamised, turfy swells 
and hollows, defaced in places by refuse from the 
quarries, the houses of two or three of the seven villages, 
built in different parts of the Island, surrounded on all 
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sides by the restless, gleaming sea — and such is a general 
view of Portland, as seen from the top of the Vern 
Hill. Owing to the want of wood, some of the inha- 
bitants bum what is called on the American prairies 
bats de vacke. 

The island, being only about four miles long and two 
miles wide, may be easily walked round in the day. 
You may make your way directly down the centre, 
without heeding road or path, or diverge to the right 
and follow the edge of the western cliffs. If a fence 
comes in your way, climb over it; the tall church 
tower will always serve as your landmark. After 
walking about two miles you come to the flat ridge 
that hid the lighthouse, from whence the ground falls 
in a long slope, and narrows to a point a mile distant — 
the well-known Bill of Portland. From hence you see 
the upper and lower lighthouse standing in a line about 
a quarter of a mile apart, each with its clean, white 
buildings, surrounded by a white quadrangular wall, 
all appearing the whiter by contrast with the green 
turf and blue sea. The cleanliness will bear the test of 
a nearer view, for looking into the inclosure you observe 
no neglected holes and comers, but an ample number 
of oil jars ranged in rows, and proofs that broom and 
brush are diligently used. The upper light, so the 
keeper said, bums seven hundred gallons of oil in a 
year. In the garden he had a brilliant show of 
flowers and a few gooseberry-bushes, and a plantation 
of shrubs and small trees under the seaward wall, but 
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all dbom off eyen -with ^ wall top hj ihe meze 
fovoeof liiewind. Tbe angry Uastchedbi all asiMratioDy 
keeping down every branch and iwig to a uniibaan 
leveL Too much wind appeairs iK> be as hurtfiil to 
trees as too much praise to men. 

Proceeding down ihe dope yon see here and there a 
square stone planted ia the gcound, with i^ inxdak 
T« fi. cut on one nde, marking die boondary of the 
land belonging to the Trinity House. It is flofi; wsalkiiig 
on the turf; but beware of going too near ihe adge of 
the cUffi, for to slip on the smooth «hoFt grass would 
be to roll over and become a playthii^ for the breaioecs. 
That restless ripple in the sea, about a mile beyond the 
BiH, is Portland Eace, a Tiolent commotion produced 
by opposing cumentSy dangerous to small yessels in 
rough weather at Goring tides. It is farthest &om the 
shore in a north-west wind: a sooth wind Uows it 
back again. To the eastward lies the Shambles, a much- 
dreaded shoal, indicated by a yeasty patch in the water, 
some three miles from the Aore; and there, within a 
few yards of the sea, is the pyramidal beaoon, showing 
its white face to Tessels far away in the ChanndL 

At this end of the idand the cliffis not more than 
from ten to twenty feet high; and here, where I looked 
for solitude, I found life and industry; a long range o£ 
quanies, and horses, tracks, and men, in fuU emptoy*- 
ment; and the noise of picks and hammers mingUi^ 
with the universal roar of -d» euige. At one place^ 
where Tessels may lie in deep water dose to the diore. 
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fltends a powexfiil enme; but only in cahn weather eaa 
fuoh an exposed shipping-wharf be made available. 
The quarries are so near the sea that the ^ray dashes 
into them, thero bang nothing between but the lerd 
shelf of rock from which the upper strata hare been 
lemoTed, and left it resembling a natural quay with 
myriads of imbedded fossils everywhere visible on its 
SBi&oe. Towards the sea it is broken and jagged, and 
ihe water pkmges into the numerous hollows, and 
swirls among the detached masses lying outside with 
perpetual osciUatioDS. 

At flie eactremity of the rodcy shelf stands what I at* 
first took for tibe remains of an old fort, but discovered 
to be, on a nearer view, a specimen of Nature's own 
aichitecture. Massive pillars of rock, some thirty feet 
high, bearing a mighty pediment, on one side an an- 
gular rec^s, on the other a wide open arch^ stand 
detailed about two feet from tlie diff; and as the 
water has free play all round their base, when the 
heavy swdb oome swooping in with their tremendous 
inh, you start back &ncying the ponderous mass must 
yield to tl^ shock. So small does the lower part 
appear in contrast with the upper, that you cannot but 
imagine the whole will topple over, hastened by the 
weight of the ponderous slab that leans against the 
middle pillar. Yet it has stood through the buf^ngs 
4}f many a winter storm, and will perhaps stand for 
many move. Seen through the ardi, the water seemed 
c£ m deeper Uue; and to catch a sail within its curve 
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made up a real picture. I lingered long about this 
interesting spot, for, apart from its being the most sea- 
ward point, I was gratifying a sort of affectionate in- 
clination felt ever since the day when, after some years' 
residence in America, the first glimpse of dear old 
fatherland, on returning, was the white cliflS of Portland. 
In the quarries here you may witness the whole 
process of " winning" the stone, for the cliffi are low, 
and all the workings, as well as the several strata into 
which they are carried, come well under the eye. To 
commence with the latter : first there is the layer of 
» earth, about a foot thick, on which the island depends 
for all its vegetable produce; next come beds of yel- 
lowish limestone, three feet thick, called " slate" by the 
quarrymen, as they split readily into thin slabs, and are 
used for roofing; then a deposit of calcareous stone, 
the lower part of which is distinguished as " soft burr," 
and immediately below this is the "dirt-bed;" and a 
very remarkable dirt-bed it is. SiUcified tree-stems 
are found in it, some lying down; others, short stumps, 
still erect and held by their roots, together with nume- 
rous remains of tropical plants and animals, and water- 
worn stones. To account for aU this, geologists tell us 
the dirt-bed was once the surface of a limestone region 
which had been formed at the bottom of the sea and up- 
heaved; that after the lapse of ages it all went down 
again, and became the bottom of some vast estuary, 
and so remained for another series of ages imtil another 
disturbance brought it up once more in the form in 
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which we now see it. Later in the day I was favoured 
with the sight of an interesting collection of the various 
fossil remains in the office of Mr. Goode, resident en^ 
gineer of the Breakwater. 

But we have not yet come to the "merchantable 
stone." Looking at the side of the quarry, you see next 
below the dark line of the dirt-bed a stratum that re- 
minds you of coral, so full is it of cells and perforations 
that have a polished crystalline lining, and are inter- 
spersed with innumerable shells. Were it not for these 
perforations this "cap," as it is called, would be, per- 
haps, the most valuable of building stone, for it is hard 
as flint and proof against exposure, either to the sea or 
the weather. Under this lies the " roach," in compact' 
and solid masses, in which you recognise the Portland 
stone that has contributed so much to the architectural 
decoration of London and other places. Liigo Jones 
used it more than two hundred years ago, when he 
built the Banqueting House in Whitehall, Wren in 
St. PauFs and some of the City churches; and the 
Reform Club House and the , Exchange show what can 
be done with it in the hands of modern builders. The 
roach varies from six to twenty feet in thickness, and 
yields blocks of any required dimensions, commonly 
from one to ten tons' weight, or twenty tons if specially 
ordered; and not till this is reached does the owner 
make profit or the workman earn wages. The hewers, 
in some places, have to dig through a thickness of thirty 
feet before they come to the good stone, and remove all 

E 
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thai maflB of YfBSte at their own cost and labour. Below 
the: loach sae beds of ckj, in. which the turile-stcmes 
aie found that, when cat into siabB and polished, ix^loe 
beautifully veined table-tops. 

The quanjmen gaieially are taU^ stalwart feUows, 
idde to wield their picks and hammers with right good 
wilL Tou see some digging off the unprofitable upper 
lEriSBta, others grubbing away at the stubborn cap^ and 
others, the fortunate gangs, in Ml activity on the 
roach. They mark out the cleared surface into the 
required dimensions, and having split off the blocks 
with wedges, faU too with the kevel, an instrument 
half hammer, half axe, and hew them into shape. No 
bulk, however great, appears to come amiss to them 
for they turn the huge masses over and ^bift them about, 
by the use of screwjacks, chains, and iron-«hod levers, 
with apparent ease, and when an order comes, as it 
sometimes does, &r twenty-ton blocks, are always 
ready to turn them out. Thou^ rude their labours, 
they are civil of speech, and not unwilling to give in- 
formation, yet rendered somewhat tenacious and pre- 
judiced by their insular life. " Who was govern^ 
ment?" said some of them, when purchases of land were 
made by authority ; ^^ let 'n come down here, we'll pitch 'n 
into the sea." They know how to be thrifty ; and though 
earning but small wages with all their hard work, they 
contrive, by renting a plot of land, which feeds a cow 
and fowls and supplies them with vegetables, and occa- 
sionally catehmg fidi, to maintain themselves in. comfort 
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Ae ses GftiB^ up the tiiin loose dahe in eeaTch of sea- 
nce, which, eongFegated hj tfaousan<&^ afford a plentiful 
supply of bait; and when too many fish are caught, 
there is always a market for the sizrplns at Weymouth. 
The contrast between the moscnlar ferms of the islander^ 
some of whom make nothing of carrying three hundred- 
weight, and those of men who work in cotton-fitctories 
or cotmting-hoiises, kaTCS no room to doubt the Tirtue 
of open-auT' exercise. 

Ihe number of squared blocks piled outside the 
quarries is prodigious, each marked with red paint, and 
ready for removal. It is a little puzzling to believe that 
they can havie been got out of the excavations which 
appear so smalt in comparison. More than fifty thou- 
saoad tons are sent away every year, and the demand is 
inereasing. Long as this has gone on, one would think 
it flhould make an impression on the supply; but as an 
old quairyman remarked, '^ There ain*t no difierenoe ; I 
don't see that the Island's a bit smaller since I was a 
boy." The calculation is, that not before two thousand 
years from the present time will the stone be exhausted. 
The last Hock of Portland, and the last lump of coal, 
win iberefore come up for consumption at about the 
same period. 

I resumed my walk, and with the sea now on my 
right, returned along the eastern side of the Island. The 
qtttrries are lef^ behind, and passing the lower light- 
house^ you come to a sudden break in the ground, 

e2 
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T^liich, narrowing as it descends, opens into a large 
cavern known as Cave's Hole, and, looking down, you 
see, through the dim green light, the waves rushing 
and foaming among the rocks below. A south-west 
wind sends the water up in foaming jets; and it is said 
that small vessels have been driven into the cavern by 
stress of weather. All along here the cliffs are worn 
into deep cavernous hollows; in some places detached 
masses of rock, quite surrounded by water, show where 
the roofs have fallen in, leaving the craggy buttresses in 
the form of rude pillars and arches to bear the shock 
unsupported. A quarter of an hour farther, and there is 
Pennsylvania Castle, a spacious mansion built by a former 
governor of Portland, John Penn, a descendant from 
the famous Quaker. He did besides what was thought 
to be an impossibility: he made trees grow, and the 
grounds are now sheltered by goodly belts of sycamores — 
a phenomenon where trees are so rare as on the Island. 
A little beyond, on the top of a projecting cliff; stands 
a venerable relic, Bow and Arrow Castle, built, as some 
say, in the reign of Stephen, though others hold its 
second name, Rufus' Castle, to prove a still earlier date. 
Whichever it be, the time-worn building is still. inha- 
bited, and looks picturesque perched on the beetling 
precipice. Near by is an ancient churchyard, and if you 
choose to descend to the undercliff where garden plots 
are laid out, you will find a steep and rugged path 
leading down to the beach. Here, seeing the broken 
condition of the cliffi, and the numerous rocks beneath. 
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you may be led to believe there is more than mere tra- 
dition in what the inhabitants say about their Island 
having been at one time as large again as at present, and 
that where Pennsylvania Castle now stands was not far 
from the centre. If true, the destruction on the eastern 
side has been enormous. On again, and you soon 
come to the Convict Establishment, protected by its es- 
carpement, within which are the prison and offices, and 
some sixteen htindred men, nearly all of whom are em- 
ployed in getting stone for the Breakwater, and in build- 
ing a strong fort to the north of the Vem Hill. A 
daily register is kept of each man's work, one effect of 
which is to rouse a spirit of ambition for a good cha- 
racter for industry. The 210 shoemakers, cooks, and 
tailors, as shown by the Report for 1863, earned 36/. 
each in the year, and those working at the quarries 
nearly as much. In the same year there were but eight 
deaths from all causes; a proof that the prisoners are not 
underfed or overworked. Except during the dinner- 
hour no stranger is permitted to enter without an order 
from the Secretary of State. 

The convict land cuts you off from the cliffi, but 
skirting its inner border, you may go on till you look 
down on Castletown, and so complete the tour of the 
Island. Before leaving the hill, however, step aside to 
look at the quarries, which, compared with those at the 
Bill, are stupendous. The narrow ways winding about 
between precipitous walls and huge mounds of refuse, 
have something impressive about them. It seemed to 
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me more thaa once as I threaded ihs devious zoute, 
ijiat I fibauld come presently to the disiaterment of 
some loQg-buned city, so much did the cuttings xemiiid 
me of Mr. Layard's interesting account of his excawr 
tions. 

I had next to see the Breakwater, a work whidi^ 
when compktei will be greater than that ieU; Plym<»itL 
Leaving Castieiown by the road running to the east 
akng the foot of the hill, about half a mile brings joa 
to a scene of stirring Activity and enterprise. A levd 
space is crowded with piles of stione and timber, cranes 
and triangles — ^a locomotive dashes past with a tiain of 
wagons laden with sixme — another comes speeding 
from the opposite direction with empty ones — jQSkA& 
is a third waiting its turn — ^there is whiszing of steam 
and a noise of saws and hammers, and every one>bout 
die place appears to have more than enough to do. At 
one side are the smithy and other workshops ; on the 
other, standing where the sea rolled fuoi to the com* 
mencement of the works, are the offices of the resident 
engineer. The hill is here so dose to the water, that 
land had to be made by £lling in to provide sufficient 
^ace. The work has been going on ever since 184B, 
and will probably be continued as many years longec 

The question of a Breakwater at Weymooth was SaL 
started during the war with France, but nothing came 
of it until 1844, when the CommissioneES appointed to 
consider the subject of harbours of refuge, Deported in 
favour of a Breakwater 9/t this plaoe^ there being ao aafe 
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harbour where a ship might ride out a gale betw«en 
Portsmoudi and Plymouth. Weymouth itself was rnndi 
ixTfured by the gale of 1B24, the pier and eepboiade 
having been nearly demolished for waiit of protectiom. 
Such a spacious hssy, too, as that between St. Alban's 
Head and Portbmd ought to be made.the most of, and 
as abimcbmoe of ^cme lay dose at hirnd, there would be 
an impcKtafit saving in the ex^eixse. ^^ The harbour," 
said the OoBimissioiiers> ^* would complete the chain of 
communication and co-operation betw^n Dcver and 
Fafanouth, a distance of 300 miles/' The plans which 
had been dmwn up by Mr. ilendel, cme of 1^ ablest 
engineers of the day, were accordingly approved; Paip- 
Hammt^pted 150,0002. towards the sum estimated, 
ftOOjOTEK.; surveys were made aaatd land purchased, 
'ttnd the preliminary works forthwith commenced; and 
in July, 1849, the first stone was laid by Prince Albert. 
The proposed plan includes a Breakwater ^500 yards — 
nearly a mile and a half — in length, which AsJk 
dielter more than 2000 acres of Pordand Bay, where 
the depth varies from two to upwards of five fiithoms at 
low water. Starting from the north-eastern owner of 
the Mand, it was to extend in a straight line to the east 
for 1800 feet, and there finish in a ciircular head of 
sdid mascniry. Then for 400 feet a clear opening was 
to be l^t to allow for vessels Tunning to sea in case of 
emergency ; then another circular b^d simbcr to the 
first, and the principal Breakwater carried in the sasne 
straight line for 300 feet, firom which, curving round. 
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it went to the north 1800 yards farther, and there ter- 
minated in a third circular head. It may thus be con- 
sidered as one great Breakwater divided by a gap into 
two unequal portions. 

The mode of construction is ingenious and eminently 
adapted to its purpose. The Plymouth Breakwater^ 
which is not quite a mile long, and cost a million and a 
half of money, was formed by dropping large stones 
through the bottom of the boats in which they had been 
transported from the quarries; but Mr. Rendel builds a 
timber stage running out from the shore into the sea as 
far as may be required, and laying down rails, wagons 
laden with stone are pushed along the stage by loco- 
motives, and made to drop their load into the water 
. beneath by a very expeditious process. The plan is the 
same as that followed in the construction of the great 
works now in progress at Holyhead. 

Had screw-piles not been previously invented, it is 
doubtful if such a stage could have been built. Every- 
thing depends on them, as we shall see on looking for 
a few moments at the way in which the great frame- 
work is put together. First, a row of piles standing 
«ipright a few feet apart, some yards from the water's 
edge, are screwed down into the sea bottom ; a strong 
beam, one end of which rests on the shore, is then laid 
out to each pile and properly secured. Here is at once 
a step gained over the sea; and from this, by a bold 
'contrivance, a second row of piles is similarly fixed in 
advance, and a second series of beams thrust out to rest 
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upon them ; and so on, pile after pile, beam after beam, 
to the full extent of the work, and 150 feet in width. 
Kails are laid on the beams, and while the stage ad- 
vances, locomotives follow with wagons over the finished 
portion, and, dropping the stone, build up the Break- 
water and strengthen the foundation of the stage at the 
flame time. When the ridge of stone is in place, the 
piles are sawn off even with its surface, as it would not 
then be possible to withdraw them. 

Being a public work, the Breakwater is of course open 
to the public within certain limits; but having a letter 
of introduction to Mr. Coode, I was permitted to see 
every part of the works under the guidance of his chief 
boatman. We walked down one of the floored divi- 
sions of the stage, while laden and empty trains were 
continually passing and repassing on either side of us, 
making the massive framework quiver again. This first 
arm of the Breakwater is above water for nearly its 
whole length ; the lumps of stone of all sizes lying as 
they fell. Some of them are already fringed with 
weeds, or covered with that green coat which shows 
the beginning of marine vegetation. Even thus in- 
complete, the protection afforded is such that vessels 
can now ride out a gale where formerly they would 
have been driven from their anchors; and the Admi- 
ralty recognise its value in having ordered a ^^ set of 
first-class moorings" to be laid down inside. During 
the heavy gale of January, 1854, the MagdaUna 
steamer put in, landed her mail and coaled, followed 
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bj the Btfsphams from the Gape a few hours kter, 
which neither could have dene hmd there been m> 
Breakwater. 

Beycmd the limit assigned to general visitors, the 
flooring ended, and, pointing to the unprotected beam, 
my conduf^or asked, ^^Are joa nervous? there's tiie 
circular head;" some sixty yards farther. I followed 
along the narrow dmfoer, though zu)t without appie- 
hension, the height being thirty feet above the sea, 
and presently stood looking down on Ae great white 
cinck of masonry, that had a strange, unearthly gleam, 
seen through the gieen water. The appearance of one 
single block of the outer oouise a few inches above the 
surfiK^e, was hailed as an encouraging sign of progress, 
and had been made the oocasion of a feast for the 
workmen a few days previously. The divers were bnsy 
with their labours, too deep down to be visible, supp&ed 
with air from the pumps, kept incessantly going in ihe 
boats moored above the spot Not once did the wiert 
pause in their tadc, notwithstanding the uneasy lockiBg 
which jeiked the boats about like walnutHshdls; and 
he who held the line &stened to the diver's arm, fidled 
not to give it the half-minute tug, which signified — Is 
all well ? A few months ago the air-pipe bursty and 
though the diver gave an immediate dgnal to be 
haded up, he was recovered with difficulty* Another, 
not answering the tug, was found to be dead : he had, 
as was supposed, stooped too fitr forward while intent 
on his work, and the water Tunning in und» the joint 
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of his helmet ]md drowned him. Aod these dzven 
woik £ic two^amd^sixpenoe a tide ! The wtita: heie is 
seFen* fittihoTBHi deep ; yet the bed of rabble liDid as « 
finmdation for the circular head, 200 feet in diameter, 
mis levelled with such aocaracj, that when the fifst 
oouane of stones came to be pkced, the difierenoe wss 
mot more than two inches. 

We wece standittg 1800 feet from the dsore, and a 
long distance it looked, with nothing bat a timber-work 
to inxBt to» which you could not hdp fiincying mist 
beocme wealoer the farther it stretched from die land. 
But liie total length will be four times as much, and 
towards this the stage is already far advanced, curving 
round to the north from the straight line, which ibr &e 
first £000 feet it keeps to the east.* There Beesmed 
aomelhis^ presamptuous in carrying soich. a stroeture 
mare &an a mile into the sea ; and that it can be done 
iospiies a proud idea of the daring and spirit of modem 
engineering: a daring that ensures its own success. 

^^Now," «aid my conductor, ^itet a time, ^* we'll go 

* Sincg the above was written, the Bep«rt has been published of the 
progress of the worlu up to the end oi March, 1855, at which date I3ie 
Bradnpvtar was ezAeaded tea distance of S^SOftiA, Itstnterendbeui^ 
in A dspth «f 63 feet at low water. The quntitj^f stoae dnipped 
during the preceding twelve months was 505,000 tons, making a total 
di 1,743,437 tons since fSke commencement of flie works. Hie finft 
ehoalar heed wwilv* fcet tkcnre Ugh ^natct, and Hihzee oonms ef the 
second had been laid. Thxeeiivndred vessels had pat ia finr shelter in 
tbe first quarter of the present year, many of them engaged in the trans- 
port vervieeibr the Crimea. AH rode out tiie gales in safety:, ftettftal 
MMH* of JBK>BB7 cxpaded was 469,e 
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out and see them drop the stone." I hesitated ; for to 
walk a quarter of a mile farther on a single beam, away 
from all protection, was, for one rather timid thaA ad- 
venturous, perhaps to risk a fall. Seeing this, the other 
pointed to a planked gangway on the opposite side of 
the stage, which I had not before seen, and retracing 
our steps we walked down it to the very extremity. 
The uninterrupted sweep of the sea through the 400 
feet gap, which we first passed over, showed, by con- 
trast with the contiguous calm, how great was the pro- 
tection afibrded by the Breakwater even in its unfinished 
state. The foundation of the second circular head was 
being laid, but nothing could be seen ; then there was 
the rugged embankment again, dividing the waters for 
a space, and beyond it the stage still encroaching on 
Neptune's dominion. When we were near the end a 
train pushed by the locomotive came up; the speed was 
slackened, two men, one on each side the foremost 
truck, jumped off, and running along on the edge of 
the timber, knocked out the bolts that held the iron 
levers, these in turn striking against the " chocks " 
screwed to the beams, let go their hold, and the bottom 
of the truck, balanced as a seesaw, falling suddenly 
at one end, dropped the whole load into the water. 
The shock and splash are tremendous ! Seven tons of 
stone, lumps from four or five tons' weight down to a 
pound, let fall from a height of thirty feet, produce an 
astounding effect. Sometimes a vast circular jet is 
thrown up twenty or thirty feet higher than the stage^ 
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giving an uncomfortable shower-bath to all within 
reach; or narrow streams burst out horizontally with a 
iUrious hiss; or you hear a loud slap, followed by a 
hoarse rushing gulp, and a mound of discoloured water 
boils up for a few seconds. But before you have reco- 
vered from the first surprise, the train, all the while 
creeping forward, has advanced a few feet, the two men 
repeat the operation of striking out the bolts, and the 
second truck drops its ioad, then the third, then the 
fourth, and so on to the sixth, and all with the same 
terrific plunge. Not a moment is lost ; for by long 
practice the " tippers " have become expert and fear- 
less, and away speeds the panting locomotive, soon to 
reappear with another laden train. But immediately 
the whiz and rush are behind you, and, looking round, 
you see a. similar train on the outer line of rails on the 
opposite side of the stage, the mighty splashes follow, 
and before the water has cleared comes a third train 
down one of the inner lines, and discharges its load in 
the same unceremonious way. So it goes on all day 
along the five lines of rails, first one, then the other ; 
and every day 2500 tons of stone are thus flung into 
, the engulfing waters. A truly rapid process ! What 
would the builders of the Plymouth Breakwater, who 
spent forty years over their work, say to it ? 

The trucks are made of iron, and carry from six 
to seven tons. Sometimes it happens that one of the 
six will not '^ tip," and the men have to bring their 
crowbars into play to induce the fall, and not always 
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with success. In this case tiie track is dragged back, 
and the IbiraiBaB c£ Ae gang which loaded it is fined a 
shilBng; it beii^ his duty to see the stone so disposed 
8ff to drop the instant ikie bottom is lelessed. The 
tijfiers earn four shillings a daj : a sonall sum h^ksl 
ec»npared with woik so haxardom-looking as theirs; A 
year ago, as a train was speeding along^ one of the piles 
gave way—- down went the beam, and all that was.upom 
it. The trucks and the locomotiTe were fished crp 
agion ; but two poor fellows were drowned. Wit^ sH 
the expedition, the trains nm manj weeks^and an almost 
incredible number of loads 19 dropped, before any por- 
tion appears above the surface. The mas» is then kft 
to find its own slope by the action of the waves, soyasd- 
ingo being made £rom time to time to> note the effect, 
or discoYer disturbance. ^^ That work,^ said the boat- 
man, ^^ Mk to me.*' The slope to seaward ia never the 
same as that on the insde; When alt is consolidated, 
a &eing of good sqiore blocks will be laid down to 
fiznsh the work. The stone fiimg in is mostly ^cap" 
and refuse, which quarrymen are always glad to get 
rid oi^ and its remoival firom the government lan^ is a 
most important improvement in the convict establish- 
ment. And now all those honeycombed and perfo- 
rated masses, which ages ago were the abode of Kvix^ 
creatuzes, will be again tenanted by creeping things at 
the bottom of tl^ sea. 

Standing there on the end, the question arose — Row 
is the stage extended? In this wise. A huge boom> 
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iri^ a broad notcli at its outer end, is thinst out be- 
yond tbe extremity of any oae of the beams; men in 
boots nndemeath pknt a pile perpendicularly within 
the notch ; another party then heaTe round at a cap- 
stan on the stage, firom which a hawser is led to the 
pile, and 1^ latter, with its resistless screw, has soon 
penetrated through the ^ slurry," as the upper layer of 
flofik mud is called, and deeply into the blue day 
beneath, and taken a hold proof against wind and 
weather. The other piles are screwed in in the same 
wsy, after which laying the beams out to them is 
comporatiyely easy. Diagonal ties of stout iron-rrod 
are ised for additional security, stretching from the 
bottom of one pile to the top of the next, and crossing 
as an X, while others carried out on either side, and 
made fitst to a mooring at the bottom, resist the ex- 
ternal strain. Thus constructed, the stage bears alike 
the heavy work carried on upon it, and the action of 
the sea. The piles are ninety feet long, all black with 
the kreosote in which they have been bathed, and of 
which some absorb a whole ton. The total weight of 
most of them is seven tons. To overcome the difficulty 
of getting such a mass of timber to sink, a heavy iron 
weight is attached to the lower end, to keep it down 
ish the screw has taken hold. The diagonal iron tie, 
too, is made fast to the foot of the pile before it is 
sunk^ and lashed dose to its side, so as not to interfere 
with the screwing; after which it is ready to be 
rdeased and bolted by the upper end to its neighbour. 
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The ponderous beams are lifted with the greatest ease 
by mighty travelling cranes, which, by means of wheels 
and winches, move in any direction, or deposit their 
load wherever required, and by them are the stones of 
the circular heads lowered into place. 

I could have watched the various operations for 
hours; but even a summer day comes to an end. It 
was a long walk to get to the land again. When there, 
I saw the level platform on which aU the blocks for the 
circular head are fitted together and marked, so that no 
time may be lost when placing them under water. 
Each is so connected with the other by "joggles," as 
to form one solid mass when all built up. Under a 
shed a few yards off is the iron cylinder in which the 
piles are pickled. It is 100 feet long and 6 feet dia- 
meter, and has a railway inside, on which five of the 
massive balks are run in to be pickled at once; the 
opening is then closed, an exhausting engine sets to 
work and draws all the air out of the cylinder and the 
timber; kreosote is pumped in, and when full, the 
engine, reversing its duty, gets up a pressure of 175 
pounds to the inch ; and so remaining for some hours, 
the whole grain of the wood becomes completely 
saturated, and proof against decay. Beneath the floor 
is a tank of kreosote five feet deep, from which the 
supplies are pumped up. Here, too, were heaps of the 
screws for the foot of the piles: a socket big enough for 
a giant's helmet, armed with the projecting spiral — 
a most demonstrative-looking object. No wonder the 
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piles stand so firmly in the sea I In another building 
the carpenters were at work; and a few steps farther 
the smiths and machinists^ with steam-planes and lathes, 
and Nasmyth's hammer, reducing lumps of iron to 
shape as eaaly as a baker kneads his dough. Then we 
got into one of the wagons of an empty train, and 
rattled up the first incline along the single line of rails, 
while a full train was speeding down towards us; but 
half-way is a loop, where the trains pass each other 
without a pause in their movement. At the top is a 
short level, and then a second incline, beyond which 
strangers may not pass — and then a third leads to the 
summit, where two locomotives and about eight hun- 
dred of the convicts are employed in sending down 
ston^. The value of their labour on the Breakwater 
amounted in 1853 to nearly 22,000/. Each wagon as 
it descends passes over a self-acting weigh-bridge, so 
contrived as to register the weight, whereby the amount 
of work done in any hour, day, or week, can be always 
ascertained. More than two million tons have already 
been sent down, and as much again will follow before the 
work is finished. No steam is used at the inclines; the 
full descending trains raise the empty ones, each being 
attached to a rope passing round a huge drum in the 
house at the top. There two men stand with their 
hands on the levers of the great hoop-breaks that en- 
circle the drums, ready at the slightest sign of derange- 
ment to bring the whole machinery to a sudden stop. 
Instead of returning to Weymouth by the steamer, 
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you may take the road along the Chesil Bank to the 
bridge over the Fleet, and from thence cross Small- 
mouth Sands, and mount to the path on the top of the 
diffl, where you will get another view of the bay and 
its encircling shores, and drop down into the town 
from the Nothe. Returned to my quarters, I felt 
well content with my day at Portland. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Leave Weymouth— A BegioiL of Antiquitifls — Dorchester— Biic^rt— 
Karshwood Yale — Charmonth — Lyme Regis — ^The Siege — ^A Boyal 
FogillTe— Hobne Bosh— The Sea View— The Underdiff— Pfamey— 
DowlandB — The Landslip — Freaks of SnbsideQce—CulTerhQle Point— 
Axmonth — The Level-Mark — Seaton — Beer — Branscombe — Lime> 
stone Qnany. 

Not caring to walk the remainder of Dorsetslire, I 
travelled by coach to Charmouth, intending to start 
again from thence on foot. Stage-coaches are now so 
rare in the Home circuit, that to see one of the half- ' 
forgotten vehicles once more is something like renew- 
ing acquaintance with an old friend, and with some of 
his &ults, too ; for the aboriginal " Coachman^ Sir" — 
^^ Guard, Sir," still haunt the journey and annoy its ^ 
close. By-and-by Weymouth will have its railways, 
and then— ! Yet, for enjoyable tiavelling in fine 
weather commend me to the outside of a stage-coach. 

Striking inland the road rises for miles over the bare, 
hilly downs, where want of beauty i% as some bdybve^ 
made up by an unusually abundant sprinkling of anti- 
quities. You see barrows on all sides, the tombs of a 
long-departed race, ^her Daoie or Saxon, perhaps both; 

p2 
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for they fought many a hard battle here within sight of 
the sea. Fail not, however, to look back from time to 
time : there is a good view over Portland, the great bay, 
the Bank, and all the intervening country, soon to dis- 
appear. Then the road crosses a deep railway cutting, 
as though to give you an opportunity to contrast modem 
with ancient enterprise, and to question whether the 
labourers employed by the Romans would pass muster 
along with our modem " navvies." They were, perhaps, 
more picturesque. Ere long the summit is crossed, and 
you descend on the other side, still among tumuli. 
What pains those barbarians, as we call them, took with 
their burials ! A mound of earth heaped over the dead 
formed a simple but lasting monument that told its 
story without need of inscriptions, and remained undis- 
turbed for centuries. Now sheep feed on the grass that 
• covers them, and antiquaries come with pick and shovel 
and lay open the mounds in the vain eflfort to extort 
their secret. But the dry bones answer not. A couple 
of miles farther, and there, on the left, is Mew Dun, or 
Maiden Castle, an elevated earthwork covering more 
than 150 a^res, with ditches and ramparts, and cun- 
ningly«contrived entrances that change their direction 
every two or three yards — a device which, when, as is 
supposed, the British had a stronghold here, was not 
intended to conciliate the enemy. Then Dorchester 
comes into view, with its long avenues of trees stretch- 
ing to the four points of the compass, reminding you of 
the aspect of a foreign town. Were it not for these 
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lines of oaks, elms, and chestnuts, the attractions of the 
place would be wofuUy diminished. There are, indeed, 
a few pleasing strolls by the side of the Frome, and the 
Roman amphitheatre on the south, not far from the 
railway station, and the Poundbury, a smaller Mew 
Dun, on the west; but not every one cares to seek in- 
spirations for the Present in the memorials of the Past. 
Similar in character is the road all the way from 
Dorchester to Bridport. At the village of Winterboume 
you see one of those small streams, of which Dorset and 
Wiltshire have numerous examples, most copious in the 
winter; but abundant rain and a strong south-west wind 
are necessary to make them break out If fewness of 
houses be a sign, the population is scanty. The high 
downs on the left, a continuation of the ridge that 
begins at Corfe, shuts out the marine view, except in 
places where the ground within rises to a higher eleva- 
tion. Bridport left behind, the country begins to show 
signs that Devonshire is not far off; the hills are steep 
and wooded, the villages, embowered by orchards and 
gardens, have an attractive look about them, as you will 
perhaps think while the coach stops at Chideock. On 
the right is Marshwood Vale, a region of small parishes 
with stipends to match, which not till within recent 
years had any claim to be considered as other than a 
part of Heathendom. Even now, as a gentle-voiced 
curate, one of our party on the hind seats, assured us, 
the state of benightedness is scarcely credible ; and for 
want of good roads, the vale being devoid of stone, the 
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population are liable to interruptions of their religious 
services, especially in the winter, when the narrow ways 
are ahnost impassable. What would become of them, 
were there not happily a few men whose earnestness of 
purpose and spirit of self-denial suffice for the patient 
work of instruction? The curate pointed out, among 
the little gray patches that dotted the green, churches 
and schools, most of them built within the past ten 
years; and beyond them a hill, from the top of which 
he had once seen the British and Bristol Channeb, north 
and south, at the same time. 

Gharmouth has a charm in its name as well as in its 
situation: heights sloping to the noonday sun, the 
blessed influences of light and warmth, and the soft sea- 
breezes* It was two o'clock: we had spent more than 
five hours over the thirty miles from "Weymouth. I 
walked up the steep hill at the end of the street, took 
the first turning on the left till I again caught sight of 
the sea, then strode across the fields for about a mile 
and a half, and there was Lyme Regis, sunning itself 
in a deep green hollow along a curving shore, the 
innermost sweep of the great bay, forty miles long and 
twelve deep, between Portland and Berry Head. Such 
a picture is not to be seen every day: I could not help 
sitting down for a while on a grassy bank to look at it. 
There are the old gray houses clustering irregularly 
together, overlooked on this side by the old, square, 
gray church-tower of St. Michael, and on the other by 
pleasant villas, built in delectable nooks on the hill*side 
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beyond. There is the cchhj that singulax crescentio pier 
which has withstood the assaults of the sea erer since 
the days of Edward III., and still shelters vessels in the 
harbour. The stones of which it is built, we are told^ 
were floated out to their place attached to casks, and 
sunk to the bottom at the right moment by the stiiking 
out of a bolt. The signs of business are not liyely, but 
in keeping with the placid character of the scene, and 
you remember with a feeling of surprise that the town 
furnished four ships and sixty-two mariners to Edward's 
expedition for the siege of Calais. All behind is wood 
and pasture, a large horseshoe-shaped undulating slope, 
sunk down apparently from the encircling heights, and 
traversed by the little river Lyme, ihe boundary of the 
counties; and tax down the coast Berry Head shuts in 
the broad expanse of the West Bay with a dark purple 
promontory. 

Historic associations come crowding on you. Within 
sight of these hills did (»ir naval worthies of three 
hundred years ago begin that series of gallant attacks 
which ended in the destruction of the Armada. That 
wood yonder on the right, tenanted by noisy rooks, 
conceals what remains of Conway House, the head^ 
quarters of Prince Maurice, when, with Lord Paulet, 
and more than four thousand of the royal troops, he 
laid siege to Lyme — a siege memorable among the most 
heroic incidents of the civil war. On the 10th of 
April, 1644, the town was summoned to surrender ; 
but the garrison, though numbering only 1100 men, 
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replied by a peremptory refusal; whereupon the bat- 
teries, established within pistol-shot of the walls by the 
besiegers, commenced a heavy fire. But the defenders, 
kept in a state of enthusiasm by the exhortations of 
twenty-five " seditious lecturers," as the Cavaliers called 
them, returned the fire, beat back storming parties, 
made daring sallies, captured three guns, spiked others, 
took the Prince's colours, and 125 prisoners; and in one 
fiery charge penetrated even to his head-quarters. Still 
the siege was pressed; the royalists shot ** wildfire 
balls" to burn the town, and the inhabitants fell into 
great straits, for the Parliament ship, laden with stores, 
was betrayed, and their food and ammunition were well- 
nigh exhausted. Hostile ships threatened from the sea, 
but at times they got supplies from other vessels, 
and still they stood to their defences, repelling every 
assault, though the town was crumbling to pieces under 
the royalist fire. Many an anxious look was directed 
towards Portland, and at last, on the 23rd of May, 
when but two days' provisions were left, the Earl of 
Warwick's fleet was seen coming round the Bill, and 
soon 20,000 lbs. of bread were landed. There were, 
however, 4000 mouths to be fed; and 300 sailors 
having been lent from the ships to assist in keeping 
guard, the garrison made desperate sallies, in the hope 
of reopening communications with the surrounding 
country. The besiegers retaliated. On the 29th of 
May the Prince, leading on his men in solid columns, 
attempted to storm the town ; but though he returned 
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three times to the assault, he was repulsed each time 
with terrible slaughter. Among the 400 slain was a 
king's messenger, booted and spurred, ready to carry 
news of the capture to Charles at Oxford. At length, 
on the 14th of June, the royalist commanders, fearing 
the approach of Essex, raised the siege, and drew off 
with horse and foot to the interior, having lost 2000 
men, while df the besieged it is said that not more than 
" six score" were killed. 

How the townsfolk triumphed and the soldiers 
cheered as the enemy retired needs not to be told. 
They had good reason to be proud of their heroism. 
Women even took part in the defence. One fired six- 
teen musket-shots at the besiegers. Another said, when 
her hand was blown away: ** Truly, I am glad with all 
my heart that I had a hand to lose for Jesus Christ, for 
whose cause I am willing and ready to lose not only 
my other hand, but my life also." Right well had the 
town earned the thanks and the 2000/. voted by Par- 
liament, the governor his 150/., and the troops their 
new clothing. 

Charles 11. also, when trying to escape after the 
battle of Worcester, found the neighbourhood of Ljone 
dangerous, and had to beat a hasty retreat from the 
village of Burton^ when the smith who had been sent 
for to shoe his horse pronounced the old shoes to be of 
a make unknown in that part of the country. • Here, 
toOy the weak-minded Duke of Monmouth landed in 
1685, and set up his standard in the market-place. 
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Tou may still see at the George Inn the carved head of 
the bed in which he slept. 

The mean, narrow street by which you enter the 
town rather shocks the pleasant impression produced in 
the distance; but without the low, rough-cast, thatched 
cottages, scattered among the better houses, the tor- 
tuous, hap-hazard lines of thorough£Eu:e, the noisy rill 
that skirts the footways, with little benefit to their 
cleanliness, Lyme would not be the quaint, old-world 
place which it is. As in many other towns, the west- 
end is the best : there you will see the assembly-rooms, 
baths, libraries, and whatever else offers health or 
amusement to the visitor. Bathing-machines stand on 
the beach, and trim boats lie ready for trips on the 
water. 

Then up the steep street, and between the high 
garden walls of the villas that border the road — ^those 
envious walls which in so many hilly neighbourhoods 
conceal all the best points of view as you are leaving a 
town. How gladly one hails the first escape from sack 
an imprisonment ! Here is a swing-gate on the left, just 
at the top of the hiU, opening to a field-path, which 
brings you in a few ininutes to the brow of Hohne 
Bush, the western height of the bay. Seen from h^noe 
the three pyramidal cliffi on the opposite shore have a 
singular effect, perpendicular in front, from the wearing 
action* of the sea, which a few years ago washed away 
the narrow lane leading from Lyme to Charmouth along 
the £sice of the nearest. If there be labour in these 
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repeated descents and ascents, it is well repaid by the 
opportunity of looking at both sides of a landscape, and 
watching the expansion of a scene into a panorama. 
Tour impressions, too, are rectified : that which seemed 
something else when viewed from the opposite side of 
the valley is now seen in its real form and character ; 
and in turn the objects left behind no longer appear the 
same as when you passed them; they are in most 
instances softened and harmonised, and you perceive 
how, in more senses than one, distance lends enchant- 
ment. Thus, not least among the pleasures of a con- 
tinuous ramble is the learning gradually to analyse a 
distant view, and to distinguish between that which is 
and that which seems. 

Holme Bush is in Devonshire; and you have not to 
go far from it, pursuing the same path, and through a 
short lane, before you emerge on a scene, one of the 
most charming approaches to the loveliest of the south- 
em counties that could well be imagined. The hills 
here rise to a height of about five hundred feet, in 
huge, extended masses of chalk and greensand resting 
on lias and red marl, a formation more than usually 
liable to disturbances from the weather ; for after 
abundant rains the two upper deposits, loosened by the 
percolation of water, slide away from the lower two by 
whole acres at a time; sinking here into hollows and 
pits, there a ridge leaning inwards, yonder a shelf like 
a great step, and all so broken up with steep banks, 
hummocks, and knolls, as to form a very chaos. Ima- 
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gine all this, when, after the lapse of years, the perpen- 
dicular wall behind is faced with foliage; when the 
rugged slope reaching down to the shore is covered 
with copsewood; when the hillocky shelf midway is 
carpeted with the softest turf, its deformities beautified 
or concealed by a luxuriant vegetation, and you will 
have an idea of the undercliff that stretches nearly the 
whole distance of six miles from Lyme to the mouth 
of the Axe. The ground is further diversified by little 
clumps and thickets: here a single thorn, close and 
rounded as if clipped with shears; there a strag- 
gling group interwoven with formidable brambles, yet 
so sprinkled with wild roses and honeysuckle, so fes- 
tooned with the slender arms of the wild clematis and 
other creepers, as at a short distance to resemble bowers 
such as we read of in fairy tale or poet's song. And 
here you may wander at will: up and down, and in and 
out among the grassy knolls and flowery thickets; now 
shut into a lovely nook; now taking a fresh survey from 
the top of some little hill ; now threading your way 
among foicgloves so tall as to bring their "dappled 
bells" to a level with your eye; now doubling a. dense 
bed of thistles, nettles, or gorse, cumberers of the soil 
in other places, but here playing an effective though 
subordinate part in the general luxuriance. Yonder a 
gray, old, ivy-coated turret projects from the screen of 
wood on the cliff* above; coming nearer, you find it to 
be a buttress of limestone, left standing when the chalk 
fell away; and beyond it are more of the gray crags 
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and red gravel peeping out from the abounding foliage. 
How tlie birds flit in and out of tbe woods and bushes^ 
as though conscious that here they dwell in security, on 
inaccessible heights or in impervious thickets. Why 
do not the birds migrate hither from all parts of the 
kingdom? Here grim winter loses most of his terrors. 
The whole place lies half asleep in the sunshine; and 
every hundred yards or so you feel inclined to lie down 
on the soft slopes of turf and give yourself up to indo- 
lent repose. And why not? A holiday ramble should 
be enjoyment, not taskwork. Recreation comes by 
quiet as well as by exercise ; so feast your eyes on the 
romantic scene and its teeming verdure; or on the sea 
spread out there on the left, so deeply blue, that you 
doubt if even the Mediterranean can be bluer. Often 
as I have read Milton's II PenserosOy never seemed it 
so sweet and spiritual as on that sunshiny afternoon, 
loitering there "in glimmering bowers and glades," 
with nothing to disturb. Save the fluttering of the 
birds, the chance bleating of a sheep, and the hum of 
bees, the silence was unbroken. And I was there alone, 
for the momentary glimpse of a hat and bonnet moving 
behind the bushes in the distance could hardly be called 
an intrusion. 

By-and-by a wall, which shuts ofi* the lower slope 
on the left, slants across, and your way is stopped ; but 
coming out from among the bushes you see a narrow 
archway in the barrier, and there runs the path between 
a wall and a bank, completely barricaded in places by * 
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long overhanging grasses and creepers,* and brambles 
that pluck off your cap as you pass. But there are 
gaps which you may get through from time to time, 
and look back on the cliffs and out upon the sea. An 
imseen rill makes a pleasant noise tumbling among the 
rocks; and if you go down to the beach by the path that 
turns off at the old lime-kiln, you will see the pretty littb 
cascade in its lower leap ; or, continuing onwards, you 
perceive that while the cliffs recede the path descends, 
till it falls into one of those amphitheatre-like hollows 
so frequent along the coast, with space enough for a 
cottage, an orchard, aud a little field. Pause here for 
a &W minutes and look round on the wooded heights, 
and the foreground falling away to the pebbly shore. 
While crossing the field to the stile opposite, a man who 
was digging told me I could go no farther along the 
undercliff, the path soon disappeared, everything was 
let to grow just as it liked, no one could get through 
the tangle nor go round it. There was Finney, he 
said, and there Whitelands, pointing to the two indes 
of the amphitheatre; strangers came as far as here, 
then they either went back, or turned up a lane on the 
right, which led to another, and that to another, then 
across the *' barton" of a farm, and on again to Dow- 
lands and the great landslip. I was incredulous as to 
the impossibility of finding the way along the under- 
cliff, notwithstanding the rustic's earnest assurance that 
I should be all night in getting to Axmouth, and kept 
on: I could take to the lanes in case of &ilure. True 
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enough the path soon disappeared, and brambles and 
briars had it all their own way; and who wotdd 
grudge to Nature a little space for running riot in 
a land where she 'has to submit to so many restraints? 
It was, however, possible to circumvent the thorny 
barriers, thou^ not without labour and rough scram* 
bliog : exertion well recompensed by the sight of wild 
solitudes and rich, hanging woods. After a couple of 
miles I eame to another break, and vrishing my first 
view of the landslip to be from above, I there turned 
up a lane on the right, crossed a ^' barton," as the walled 
fsirm-yard is named, passed the old-fashioned farm-house 
of Dowlands, and taking the first lane on the left, found 
myaelf presently looking down on the undercliff, about 
two miles beyond the opening where I had diverged. 
Here the view is even more picturesque than that which 
I have endeavoured to describe, the cliffs are higher, 
the ups and downs greater, some of the sunken masses 
are mountain ranges in miniature, others rise bold as an 
acropolis with rugged walls of chalk. Whatever of 
sternness there may have been is changed into beauty 
by the thick-blossoming elder and graceful ash, rooted 
apparently where most needed to make up a picture. 
Before descending I went a short distance farther to 
the west, to the edge of the &mous landsHp. Though 
prepared for the sight, it took me completely by sur- 
prise. You see a huge chasm, in which two or three 
of our London squares might be placed, with room to, 
spaie^ formed by the sinking of the solid earth to a 
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hundred and fifty feet below its former level. Fields 
and hedges, patches of wood^ and an orchard, all went 
down together ; the surface in some places remaining 
unchanged, except a little tilting up on one side, and 
the woods are still green and the orchard bears fruit; but 
here and there a lifeless trunk, stretching its withered 
branches aloft, remains to testify of the catastrophe. 
Two cottages which went down at the same time have 
since been rebuilt, and now stand snugly among the 
trees. But as a contrast to the verdure the greater 
part of the chasm is as bare as the desert; nothing but 
gravel and clay, on which the seasons have not as yet 
had time to sow grass, fern, or lichen. The lofty cli£i 
exhibit a variety of colours, ashen gray, rich red, yellow, 
and brown, which are repeated and strangely inter- 
mingled in the heaps of debris at their base, and 
wherever the bottom is exposed. Indeed, so fresh are 
the surfaces, that you might suppose the slip had 
occurred but a few days before, and your idea of the 
immediate effect of such a convulsion becomes more 
distinct than it could be were the precipices covered 
with vegetation. This is seen still more strikingly at 
the eastern end, where the subsidence having been 
less regular than elsewhere, large masses of gravel are 
left in the form of cones, cubes, gables, cylinders, stand- 
ing in the strangest confusion, leaning this way and 
that way; some prostrate, others perpendicular, with 
the circle of turf still green and flourishing on their 
top, and presenting such an intermingling of warm and 
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cool colours as is seldom witnessed. And what adds to 
the singularity of the scene is the bluff left between 
the chasm and the sea; though somewhat disturbed 
when the sinking took place, it remained standings and 
now serves to mark the original level. " 

All this happened in 1839, a year with a; very wet 
summer. Cracks had been observed running parallel 
with the edge of the cliffi, but no great mischief was 
apprehended. On the 24th of December the folk at 
Dowlands heard strange underground grumblings, and 
noises of heaving and crushing, as though the old earth 
were getting uneasy, yet not such as to spoil their anti- 
cipations of the coming holiday. However, before sun- 
xise on Christmas-day> the noises recommenced, the 
cracks widened, and a few of the coast-guard passing 
the spot, saw to their amazement the fields and pastures 
with which they had long been famihar begin to sink 
down, at times with a sudden slip, then slowly ; here 
portions dropping through all at once, there others pro- 
truded upwards. Now the falling tract heaved as 
if rocked from below; now a shudder seemed to pass 
through it, and the adjoining ground trembled. And 
so the disturbance went on until forty acres, com- 
prehending a space nearly a. mile in length and three 
hundred feet in width, had descended to their present 
level, and realized to the astonished neighbourhood 
some of the phenomena of an earthquake. The direc- 
tion of the chasm is east and west, separated from the 
sea by an isolated mass about half a mile wide in some 
places, which was pushed forwards and thrown out of 
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the perpendicular by the shock; and ridges, banks, and 
diidlcyws were heaved up along the shore by the 
tomendous pressure. Among these a safe little harbour 
was &£med; bat all has since been washed away by the 
action of the sea. 

I returned to the spot where the field-path strikes the 
edge of the cliff, and descended by the rough, narrow 
cart-road, \diich fix)m thence winds down to the bottom. 
Then on to the east, tmtil the whole range as far as the 
break where I had struck inland was in view, so as to 
leave no part of the undercliff unseen, after which I 
tumed my &ce once more to the west. The view of 
the great chasm from below was not less impressive 
than. from above; and to wander about the confused 
masses at the extremity, to creep in and out of the 
^anres^ or dimb to some of the little tables of turf on the 
tops of the pyramids, was by no means uninteresting 
exercise^ especially as you may learn a lesson in geology 
at the same time. It is here, while looking up to the 
perpendicular walls, that you become aware of the 
tiemendbus nature of the subsidence; and you begin to 
feiicy that perhaps it may be repeated before you can 
get away; 

One charm of all the undercliff is the total absence 
of guides and retailers of information. A guide, in- 
deed, is not wanted; for while you have the sea on the 
right or left, according as you are journeying east or 
west^ and the high cliffi on the other hand, you cannot 
fail of arriving in time at either extremity. At Dow- 
lands, however, if you are seen, a sixpenny admission- 
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&0 will.besometimes demanded; but a»m) trespasris 
camBoSt^ the reason why is not obvious. No one 
o«me near me in all mj stay. 

By a path which zigzags up the gravelly steep Tgol 
to the top of the ctiff once more, made my way to the 
flagstaff in. the rear of Culverhole Poiirt, from whence 
tiierdis a.rapid descent over the hill to the valley of the 
Axe. You come out upon the road a few yards above 
the fmiy^ and may cross at once, unlea(s you wish to go 
and. look at the fantastic gargoyles on the church >at 
Axmonl^, a small, village about a mile higher up the 
liver. At all events, it is worth while walking down 
to the little pier at the mouth of the stream for the fine 
view there, obtained of the whole sweep of the bay, the 
variegated otiffi, and away up the valley. The narrow 
outfall of the Axe, encroached upon by the immense 
bed of shingle which stretches all across the bay^ is often 
shi&ing; and. after a. strong gale the cuixent flows 
through the obstruction with difficulty. Crossing the 
ferry; youkndon.the loose slope of shingle, and trudge 
across it to the beaten walk, which serves as a parade 
for the little village of Seaton, standing among the trees 
on the right* Most of the level land here at the mouth 
of the valley has been reckimed from what was once the 
estuary of the Axe; 

Axmouth is one of the stations of the survey made 
in 1837, by authority of the Briti^ Association, to de- 
termine the difference of level between the Bristol and 
the British channels ; and with the further object of esta^^ 
blishing a fixed mark by which any subsequent eleva- 

g2 
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tion or depression of the land might be detected. The 
line runs from Bridgewater up the Parret to Uminster, 
reaching its highest pointy 280 feet, at Chard^ and pass- 
ing from thence by Axminster, terminates at the mouth 
of the Axe. The mark is a copper bolt let into a block 
of granite, weighing more than a ton, and may be seen 
on the grounds of Mr. Hallett, who furnished the block 
at his own cost. Two other blocks were given by the 
corporation of Bridgewater, one of which is fixed on 
Wick Rocks, near that town, the other at East Quan- 
tocks Head. A copper bolt, as axi additional mark, is 
inserted in the wall of Axmouth church, and a second 
in the wall of Uphill church, on the west of the Men* 
dipa; and in the whole number future geologists will 
have data for solving one of the most interesting pro- 
blems their science affords. 

Telford was once employed to make a survey nearly 
on the same line for a ship canal, by which vessels were 
to pass from one channel to the other safe from the 
tedious and dangerous navigation round the Land's 
End. 

Right onward lies the road; but if you wish to keep 
the sea in view get over the stile on the left, when you 
come to White CKff, and climb the path to its summit, 
where the chalk, for fifty feet or more downwards, is 
manded with ivy, green and vigorous, though exposed 
to the spray and winds of the Channel. It is a sign of 
something genial in the Devonshire climate. About a 
mile farther the flinty path descends suddenly to Beer, 
a village nestled in the mouth of a glen, opening on a 
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little cove, with just room enough for a few fishing-boats 
to lie snugly at anchor. Behind, the road winds down 
the hilly and a stream that comes brawling through the 
glen shoots over into the waters of the cove with a 
noisy plunge; and altogether the place has enough of 
the romantic about it to make you pause more than 
once on the descent to look at it. The avocations of 
the inhabitants are of a very opposite nature, for while 
the men catch fish and perhaps smuggle a Uttle — if true 
to what was their reputation — ^the women make lace. 
You may see the wives sitting on the door-steps with 
their pillows on their knees as you pass. The village 
was all astir as I walked through, in consequence of the 
" Women's Club" celebrating their anniversary. Grar- 
lands were hung out at the windows, and the band of 
music which had paraded the narrow street was keeping 
up a storm of sound in a field behind the houses. 

No sooner down than you have to mount again: 
Beer Head, with its two tower-Uke masses of chalk, is 
the next point — a grand companion to White Cliff; but 
not to be reached without some rough walking. From 
thence, looking westward, you see the range extending 
at the same height for miles beyond where the white 
bluffs come to an end, and are succeeded by others of a 
rich, dark red colour. And now you may proceed 
along the cUffi again, and above theundercliff at South- 
down, till you descend once more by a slope so steep that 
steps are cut in the turf to Branscombe Mouth, a hollow 
about half a mile wide, where three valleys open to the 
sea. The beach is loose and pebbly, in keeping with 
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the rest of the coast; but calcedoxufis are .to be found 
on it by those who know how to aeekthem. Ificaichedy 
but failed; most likely from want of the nsquiaiiie 
knowledge. A small stream meslhdersjrom eaeh valley 
through the .hoUow, and creeps across the sands to the 
seat T^eax the coast-guard station, under the opposijte 
diff. The village of Bxanscombe, which comprises a 
few scattered groups of houses, lies aboutiajnileinland, 
and is encircled, as you will see while walking .up the 
lane towards it, by a strange assemblage of hills. At 
the Masons' Arms, a public-house in the kxgeat 6£ 
these townlets, I found quarters for the night, isom- 
fortable enough, although the hostess thought fit to 
apologise for the rustic .nature of the accommodaiion : 
people came there for.refreshment during the day, bizt 
rarely stopped all night The mutton-chops, howemexy 
and the bread and butter were e2K)eUent,.the' tea waa 
refiesbing, the bed scrupulously clean, and what more 
can wayfarer want ? Then, you may have a talk .with 
the host over a glass of .cidfir^.and^hear all.the gostup of 
the neighbourhood^andif you will,.aQmething Ahmii 
thejredQubtable Jiiok Battenhury, who :wa8 once .ohiflf 
of .{be smugglers at£eer. 

About Jialf-way between Branscombe and.fifier^ a 
romaxkable quarry by .the aide ofihe^road, where thofle 
who take pleasure in subterranean eacplaratians .may 
gmti^ their wishes. Having misBfti it by .corasns^ 
alfiDgithe diffii, I walked back to the place eady^tbe 
nesct morning. The nearest way, a litfle moxe than.* 
mile,is by a path across the fields ; bidif yon wiahJo 
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commence an acquaintance with Devonshire lanes, keep 
the road. On the right, opposite to a large limestone 
quarry, is a narrow recess, that might be taken for a 
Kttle dell overhung with trees, and at the end of it a 
low flat arch fringed with hart's-tongue — ^the entrance 
to the quarry. It is a gloomy passage hewn out of the 
solid rock, just wide enough for the trucks on which 
the stone is drawn out, turning soon to the left beyond 
the leach of daylight, and continuing onwards for .&re 
hundred yards into -the bowels of the hill, with branches 
running off in all directions. Should .the miners be^at 
work within, one of them will amwer yoiir:shaot,imid 
come with his candle, to serve as guide. 'But though 
he will show you the huge masses that bear qp ^the 
superincumbent roof, and the holes where 8mugglez9» 
as is said/ used to conceal their unlicensed merchandiae, 
the passages are bo damp and dreary that to penetmte 
them is somewhat of a penance. Some people like^iuch 
adventures. I don!t : and after groping my way in 
till emply space was undietinguishable from solid ixook, 
I' was glad to return to the aonabine outside. The 
stone dug firom the quarry is good &r faiilding .pur- 
poses, as it hardens by exposure, afi may be seen in 
many cottoge walls in the neighbourhood ; but it. iB 
less worked now than foimerly, and the adv^nturoiis 
visitor must not reckon on always finding a ;guide fto 
attend his summons. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Botmdaiy lines — Difiverenoes of Dialect — Varied Scenery — Weston 
Mouth— The Bed CMffis— Clay and Crystal— Sidmouth— The Beach 
— ^High Peake — Ladram Bay — Otterton — Cob Cottages— Cider- 
drinkers — Hays Barton — Raleigh's Birthplace— No Admittance — 
Bndleigh Salterton — West Beacon — Littleham — Ezmouth — The 
Ferry— The Warren— A Twilight Dilemma— Dawlish. 

Whatever political economists may say in favour 
of parallelograms, one sees when walking about this 
dear old England of ours that the boundaries of her 
counties were not drawn by mere arbitrary expediency. 
They who first made the divisions were truer to nature 
than we, and drew the lines of demarcation around the 
shires by a principle which» as may still be seen after 
the lapse of a thousand years, seldom misled. Strange 
as it may seem that crossing a stream but a few feet 
wide should introduce you to difierent landscape, dif- 
ferent dialect and habits, it is nevertheless a fact, and to 
the traveller an interesting one. Why leave home if we 
are always to see the same sights and hear the same 
sounds? If a Devonshire peasant pronounce Sir as 
though spelt Sur, and with complete indifference to the 
value of pronouns says, '^ Hur's a-goin' abng o' we," 
and brings peculiar local words, not understood else- 
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where, to aid his utterance, we have only to remember 
that he but repeats a few surviving sounds from the old 
Anglo-Saxon speech, and we shall hardly regret he 
speaks not with the tongue of Middlesex. '' The 
smallest difference," says a philosopher, '' acquires value 
by constancy;" and the homely dialect which connects 
us by a living link with the dead past is a valuable 
illustration of self-perpetuating phenomena. 

You will not have been many hours in Devonshire 
before becoming aware of more than ordinary differ- 
ences: you have entered a distinct part of the island. 
The distance in a direct line from Lyme Regis to the 
bottom of Bridgewater Bay is not more than thirty- 
four miles; the country beyond has thus somewhat the 
character of a peninsula. Of this, which comprehends 
nearly five thousand square miles,* not more than about 
one hundred are level; all the rest is uneven and hilly, 
and such as presents striking contrasts. Rocky and 
desolate wastes, wild table-lands rising high in the 
interior, are cut up on their outskirts by glens and 
gorges teeming in their sheltered depths with the vege- 
tation denied above» These, expanding into wooded 
valleys and broad fruitful vales branching in all direc- 
tions, are watered by the thirty-four rivers of the 
county, along the courses of which the scenery varies, 
from the romantic and picturesque to the sylvan and 
pastoral. There are spots of beauty even in the dreariest 
moors; and then the lanes! which seem to be deep 
grooves left4)etween the cultivated fields for Nature to 
frolic in. The climate, too, so soft and genial, that 
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along the southern shores the rigours of winter are 
ahnost unknown; and plants that muflt be tenderly 
nursed in other places grow and .flourish in the open air. 
Many who go to foreign lands find less to interest .them 
than is to be seen in Devonshire. 

From Branscombe again westwards. The road runs 
along a pleasant valley which has been likened to. some 
of the rural scenes of Switzerland. When you come to 
the church — ^an amuent edifice dedicated to. St. Wini- 
fred — turn off by the path on the left through the 
dhurchyard, .up the wooded :hill beyond, where the 
ascent is so steep as to render the cool shade of .the trees 
doubly welcome. You will need to pause at >tmies 
for breath; but once on the .top the cliffs .are not ifar 
off, and there the breeze from tke sea blows w^ in- 
vigorating freshness. The height is more than throe 
hundred feet: you can see the Heytar Rocks on Dart- 
moor, which seems a. sullen mountain mass some distance 
inland, and ahead are the magnificent red cliffs of Sid- 
mouth — ^the glory of this part of the coast. Here^and 
there an old limekiln has the appearance of im oldiort 
ruined by Long, service, yet still looking forth Across the 
sea,; and in pkuasSibelow the iimall banks of aindftmliff 
are turned to account by cultivation, with perfato^lots 
and little ff elds close to the water's edge. Snugiaites 
ihfi6e.£]tr a cottage reddenoe; flecure against all intraaian 
from the flurly noiBkh. 

Three miles of this, and you loc^ down on Westoai 
Mouth, Bnother glen, where another brook itiiniblfi8;into 
ihe seajnear another coaslr-guard. station. Tou muatadfl- 
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scend cautiQUslyi fox the path is precipitous; and when 
you. are on the shingle, Dunscombe Cliff, which shuts in 
the western side of the Mouth, assumes a gigantic eleva- 
tion. Itis more than three hundred and fifty feet high. 
A path winds up in the rear leading to Salcombe Down, 
by which you;may get to Sidmouth, three miles further; 
or, should the. tide be out, along the beach. I. chose the 
latter route, wishing to see the crimson cliffifnom below 
as well as above. Their structure is interesting, the 
pcevailing colour being chequered by veins and patches 
of gray and yellow, with here. and there a stray lump of 
chalk in which flints are imbedded. In some places 
threads of water perpetually .trickling down have worn 
deep channels in the hardened clay; a little farther, and 
you see the effect of copious springs; the diff is washed 
into deep gullies, and lumps of all .sisaes come sliding 
down the saturated slopes, multipljdng the heaps 
below, and running across the beach in jced slimy 
streams. The process of waste is going onibefore your 
eyes, from. small to great; but greatest when. die sea, 
daehing on the shore in its wrath, undermines the .solid 
.cliff, and with tongue of foam licks off ihe fitllen masses 
by thousands of tons. The demolitionvthat takes place 
all roond our coaats every year .is almoid; incrediUe-to 
'tfaoae who have, paid no attenticsx to the subject. .AA 
<me point theiacfiumnlation of.large flints^washed outof 
ihe .day.made a bai&er.noieaaily passed; andlthe wlttk 
iiaedf beach is pebblas,*walk]ng on wJiich will tryyonr 
]p^ma^ TheChesil Bank wculd.fl(iandiHi|>pear erases 
ihe adiBsnee of .pebbles &om the wait io bejeheeked:; 
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but as pebbles constitute nearly the whole shore for a 
hundred miles or more, you see that without a geologi- 
cal disturbance the immense supply must still go on. I 
picked up a fine specimen of red jasper, a pocket-pebble, 
and carried away a small crystalline lump of sulphate 
of lime from the face of the cliff, where it was kept in a 
state of moisture by percolation from the clay behind. 
The substance was tender enough to be cut with a 
knife, and the minute thread-like crystals of which it 
was composed could be easily separated one from the 
other. But as it dried, the lump became hard as lime- 
stone. If the walking be toilsome, there are many 
things to observe that will make you forget it: one is 
the mouth of the Sid, which, instead of being an open 
mouth, is dammed up so as to form a pool by the 
pebbles, and through these it oozes away timidly to the 
sea. 

Sidmouth has its fashionable quarter, and some of 
the pretentious artifices which watering-places usually 
invent for the amusement of visitors, while in the older 
streets, within a stone's throw, you may see houses 
roofed with unsophisticated thatch. The chief signs of 
life outside the esplanade are a few coal ships discharging 
cargo, a few boats, and the bathing-machines, with the 
row of capstans by which they are hauled up from the 
water ; but turn your back to the sea, and round from 
right to left, the view is one not to be left unnoticed. 
High Peake, the cliff on the west, is a magnificent 
object. But the walk from Branscombe will have pro- 
voked an appetite for breakfast, and you will find 
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wherewith to satisfy it on reasonable terms at the Cam- 
mercial Inn. 

High walls again^ as you go up the hill on leaving the 
town; but at length the view opens, and you see the 
vale of Sid, the town a mixture of red and gray, the 
houses in the rear straggling away to the fields, Sal- 
combe Down opposite, cut in two. by a white stripe of 
road, and the hills around more or less flat-topped. 
Within the woods that darken the hollows are pleasant 
nooks well known to visitors ; and yonder is Sidford, 
where " the merry monarch" as he is called, after his 
hurried flight from Lyme, hid in a chimney, to escape 
the party in pursuit. The royal fugitive had to learn 
there were worse hiding-places than within the crooked 
arms of an oak. But chief, the red cliffs attract your 
eye; the bright green runners of plants and grasses 
hanging from the summits and shooting from the 
crevices, in beautiful contrast with the deep rich colour 
full against the sun. 

In the neighbourhood of Sidmouth you may see an 
instance of what is often taught by the learned in such 
matters— ^that the fertihty of surface depends more on 
the underlying rock than on climate. The vale is less 
sheltered from the north than Lyme, yet having a soil 
composed of red marl and sandstone, occasionally mixed 
with gravel and greensand from the adjacent hills, it 
is much more fertile, as is evident to the eye. Lyme 
rests on the lias : hence the throwing out of rain, land- 
slips, and a damp soil. 

The shaggy crown of High Peake is one of those 
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plaoes whioh pnnt themselves, so to speak, on tlie 
memory, and remain prominent among the remims- 
oences of lihe Deronshire coast* The ground &lls so 
rapidly inwards tiiat you can see across the country for 
miles^ away to a brown mooiland range in the north- 
west By steep, yet pleasant paths, you descend' to 
Ladram Bay; now with scant room between the tall 
wheat and the edge of the diff; now beating a fireeh 
track across aifield newly sown with turnips; now again 
on the open tuif. At times the path appears to end 
against. a bank with no visible outlet; but on coming 
up you. find it has made a sharp turn to the right or 
lefty and there will be a little stile of the most rustic 
construdion barring the narrow passage through the 
hedge* In some places the way lies through sadi 
curious nooks and comers, that you will not find it 
without a little searching, and occasionally not at all ; 
in which case there is nothing for it but to advance as 
best you can — ^the nearer the edge of the difis the less 
chance of losing the way. 

Ladram Bay, three miles from Sidmouth, presents a 
strange assemblage of rock and island, cavern and 
promontory, some of the projectmg masses arched or 
tunnelled, and the red shadow of the cli£& quivering in 
the glistening water below, where it rolls from die 
arches and plays among the rocks. The dottings of 
white and gray seen on the crags are colonies of birds,, 
which seem to lead a pleasant life on their sunny perch, 
or floating with outstretched wing, as though conscious 
of appearing beautiful by contrast with the green sea 
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and.tiie dark-lmed predpice. L^s foitunate in winter, 
thej dien become taigets for the shots of adventurous 
q>ortsmen^ who low into the bay and fire up at them 
fiom- the hosts. The cliiBi here exhibit the several 
strata^ in well-marked horizontal bands ; and if you are 
a botanist, the rare plants growing from the clefts will 
soon be transferred to your specimen<>book. 

EjEirther down, and there is the little coast-guard 
station^ 80 happily situated, that whether it be rural or 
marine would be a nice question. While the man on 
duly, a hale old fellow, was directing me how to find 
the way through the lanes to Otterton^ I could not but 
be struck by the difference between his instructions and 
those of a rustic. Your genuine peasant seldom suc- 
ceeds in communicating topographical information; he 
omits the points most essential to the stranger, and 
exemplifies imconsciously the difference between edu- 
cation and the want of it. Yet have patience with him^ 
and you dball find a substratum of shrewd common 
sense under that uncultivated exterior. And what en- 
durance equals his ? toiling on from year to year for 
nine diillings a week. 

Otterton ia a thorough Devonshire village — thatched 
cottages built of " cob," a material much used in all 
the southern part of the county. It is composed of 
tiiie red gravelly earth mixed with straw, moistened^ 
and trodden down to form the walls, one layer being 
left to harden before another is put on. When of the 
requisite height the two sides are trimmed smooth with 
a hsykiiife,>and the outer surface is generally rough- 
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cast. A cottage of four rooms and the etceteras can be 
built for 50/. From eighteen inches to two feet is 
the usual thickness; but three feet is not at all un- 
common in old walls, and a strange appearance they 
have, with their small deep-set windows. The floors 
are made of lime and ashes, which in time become 
almost as hard as stone. Sometimes these cottages are 
whitewashed ; most are, however, left of their natural 
colour, and you may see a village completely red from 
one end to the other; and pretty enough they lopk, 
with their little flower-gardens in front, and honey- 
suckle and roses climbing to the thatch. But prettiest 
of all when you come upon a single cottage at the bend 
of a lane, where a spring bubbles out of the bank, or 
on the edge of a grassy opening ; then the weather- 
worn thatch, the red walls, the glimmer of the case- 
ment, the thin curling smoke, all seen amidst the sur- 
rounding verdure, is a picture for the eye to dwell on. 
There is, however, another side to the picture: cob 
walls, when neglected, lose patches from the surface, the 
children grub holes, and the dwelling looks squalid and 
miserable. But when neglect has passed into decay, 
and the cottage becomes a ruin, then all is picturesque 
again, as you will discover by numerous examples. 

The main street of Otterton was gay with flags and 
garlanded fir-trees, remains of a celebration held the 
day before. The ** Women's Club " had brought in 
their year's product of lace — the factor was there on 
his annual visit to receive the delicate tissue — accounts 
were squared and balances paid — the women, serenaded 
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by a band of music, drank tea under the tall, spreading 
chestnuts at the end of the street, and the village 
generally took part in the holiday. " It does 'em good 
to have a little sport once a year," said the landlord of 
the King's Arms, while I drank my glass of cider; 
which is hardly to be doubted, only rural sport is too 
apt to degenerate into grossness. I asked him if it 
were possible for a man to become intoxicated on cider, 
as it seemed to me a sufficient quantity could hardly be 
swallowed to produce the efiect. '^ It takes a smartish 
drop to do that," he answered ; " but if you'll come in 
here in the evenin' you'll see some of the labourers 
swaller eight or nine quarts, and go away rolling 
drunk." Eight or nine quarts ! How is it possible to 
force the bibulous appetite to such an extreme ? and 
on thin, hard cider, too, sour enough to make a stranger 
shudder. The sweet cider sold in London is but little 
esteemed in Devonshire, the native palate not being 
satisfied without a smack of the opposite flavour. 

At the end of the village you cross the Otter, a 
fimall lively stream, winding through meadows and 
between the red scarped hills to the sea, some four 
miles distant. The footpath running along its margin 
tempted me ; but for the moment the object which led 
me away from the coast had greater attraction — it was 
to see the house where Raleigh was born. If you have 
time, it is possible to get a sight of Bicton Gardens, 
about half a mile away to the right, said to be an 
exquisite specimen of horticultural art; there are, 
however, some things which the passing traveller must • 

H 
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.make up Ms mmd to forego, tinless he wish to caotj 
home none but tesselated reminiseenaes. 

Less than two miles farther and you come to Bud- 
leigh, a pretty village, enlivened by the noise of a 
Bwift-flowing brook, where one in search of health or 
quiet might find a peaceful sojourn. To see the lace- 
makers sitting at their doors, with pillow on knee, and 
plying iheir task with nimble fingers, was like going 
back a hundred years to a scene of homely industry. 
Turning off by a lane on the left, near the church, 
another mile brings you to Hays Barton — ^Raleigh's 
birthplace. It is a solitary fann-house — once the 
manor-house — ^built in the picturesque style of four 
hundred years ago, with gabled wings and portico, 
thatched roof, small mullioned windows, and a heavy 
oaken door thickly studded with iron naib, standing at 
the end of a garden, partly concealed by a few okl 
trees that rise from among the herbs and flowers. At 
one side of the barton, in front, is a modem brick 
bam; but there are two or three sheds and stables 
built of cob on the other side, which keep up the olden 
character. The whole scene, shut in by low swelling 
hills and lines of tall hedges, is eminently rural ; and 
how much more so in Raleigh's day. Just the place 
for a happy childhood. 

I knocked at the door: it was opened by a good- 
humoured-looking damsel, who, to my inquiry as to 
whether it was true as I had read, that strangers weie 
permitted to see the interior of the house, answered, 
**No it isn't. We used to show it, but had to give up; 
people hindered our time so; and now they stand 



and look ^ it Ks kmg &s tfa^ like, and iiim go 
away agftiiQ." This was said with a smib^ as if not 
meant seriously; and as she stoo<i still tt date half- 
opened door, seeming in no huilry to iretife^ we had a 
chat foT some twenty minutes. I might sit undeir the 
porch for an hour if I pleased ftnd look at the beehit^s 
and the old trees, and at the upper window on the left 
— <Ae window of Ae room. There Raleigh was born. 
They had a book in the house containing his life and 
writings, but did not like it so well as Unck ZVmV 
Cabin. 

Did the gallant adyenturer eret iMnk of the qui^t 
homestead in the days of his courtly prosperity? He 
could not have helped reverting to the hours of boy- 
hood, when adversity overtook him; when he lay 
stricken with fev^r on the coast of Guiana, or during 
his long and weary imprisonmetft in the Tower. Wa& 
he thinking of the woods around Hays Barton when 
he wrote his Country's Beereatims, and with a pen 
sobered by experience dttew so true a contrast between 
the *^ anxious sighs and untimely tears " of courts, and 
the silent groves, downs, meads, Mid gliding fountains^ 
which he tenderly apostrophises ? Did recollections of 
innocent youth come back upon him when, in his aft^ 
years of sorrow, he said: 

" Give me my Scallopshell of Quiet ; 

Hy Staff of fUth to wa& ap^ii ; 
My Serip of Joy, ittmnital Di«l| 

My Bottle of SalYation ; 
My Gown of Glory, Hope's tme gage, 
Aad thus ru take my t11giilii«|f*.'* 

71976T 
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To me, mudng under the rustling leaves, while the 
scent of hay filled the air, there was a touching moral 
in the great man's history. Here the glad beginning ; 
and far away,' within the shadow of the court, its heroic 
ending. Whatever his faults, he deserved better than 
*o lose his head by the executioner's axe, at the behest 
too of a king foolish enough to imagine that by tearing 
a leaf from the Journal of the Commons he could 
deprive the nation he misruled of their rights and 
liberties. 

I returned to Budleigh, and from there made my 
way back to the coast by the road, nearly three miles, 
leading to Budleigh Salterton. This is a village 
watering-place with a growing reputation, and not un- 
deservedly ; for it stands in a valley so narrow and well 
sheltered that myrtles grow in the open air all the year 
round, and like its namesake in the interior, it has a 
sprightly brook running by the side of the road, 
crossed by numerous light bridges to the trim gardens 
in front of the houses. A place of cheerful aspect. 
JB'rom an eminence on the beach the Otter is seen, its 
.vivacity left behind, creeping ingloriously througb a 
•onarshy flat to the sea, where a long reef stretches out 
rj^ one side of its mouth. The coal merchants here^ 
wiser in their generation than some elsewhere, have 
laid a tramway across the pebbly shore, along which 
the laden trucks are hauled from the vessel. 

As usual, a cliff sided hill on the west^ and still of a 
red colour — West Down Beacon. Seats are placed at 
^hort intervals on the long sloping ascent ; and &om 
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the top you can get a view of the three miles of clifi 
whicAi you may have missed by the visit to Hays 
Barton ; and in the other direction, down to Torbay 
and Berry Head. To an unaccustomed eye there is 
something surprising in the successive headlands, each 
stretching farther and farther to seawards, that to walk 
to their extremity seems an endless task, so different 
from what it appears on the map, and you can scarcely 
help fancying that the last will take you far into the 
sunny regions of the south. Pacing the coast mile by 
mile for days together, you find England to be not so 
small a country after all. 

The path skirts the edge of the Beacon Cliff for some 
distance, and drops down to the small out-of-the-way 
village of Littleham, from whence to Exmouth by lane 
and highway is nearly three miles. About half-way 
down the descent on which the town is built you come 
to a broad terrace on the right, the Beacon-walks, with 
a grand hotel and rows of aristocratic-looking houses 
behind, and in front a shrubbery sloping away to the 
long sea-wall beneath, where trees, grass-plats, and 
winding paths make up a pleasant lounging-place. 
Before you spreads the estuary of the Exe, narrowed 
by encroaching tongues, islands, and a wild waste of 
sand on the opposite shore. That dark rugged point be- 
yond . Dawlish is the Parson and Clerk ; there is 
Starcross, there the woods of Powderham ; there, 
some ten miles up the valley, the towers of Exeter 
stand up massy against the clear evening sky; there 
the Haldon Moors, seeming a distant mountain range, 
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black ajid barreii^ shut in, the view of the green cul- 
tiya^ country. Pleasure-boats glide here and tkere 
over the caUn watera; larger veeeels steer lazily in or 
(M»t of the sea-channek, and while you look, a. rushing 
streamer of steam bursts into view on. the other side> 
and the swift roar of a train comes faintly across from 
tlp^ South Devon Bailway. There is something im- 
pvessive in the view, though nothing like so beautiful 
as some you have seen and are yet to see; and it is not 
easy to see why Bxmouth should have become famous. 
Its immediate neighbourhood is prosaic enough to de- 
light an inhabitant of Cambridgeshire; a visitor., how- 
ever, able to explore, may find a few pleasant walks — 
to Withecomb, Orcomb Point, and to the sanctuary of 
St John in the Wilderness — a picturesque little ruin. 
You. m^ht see this by coming directly across the 
country from Hays Barton to Exmouth instead of 
going down to Budleigh Salterton. 

The ferry here is of considerable width; while 
crossing, you see that the *' bight," as the estuary is 
named within the shoals, has all the appearance of a 
lake; — rough enough in windy weather to frighten 
timid folk. You are landed on the Warren, the wild 
waste of sand before mentioned, which juts out two 
miles from the main ^ore; and a dreary expanse it is 
when seen as I saw it, in the gloom of twilight. Here 
and there are slimy patches, treacherous if not danger- 
ous to the stranger; but for the most part the sand 
affords firm footing. The only guide was the faint 
track of wheels that had recently crossed, which I fol- 
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lowed till they disappeared on the margin of a broad 
shallbw stream flowing gently through one of the 
numerous hollows. Which way now? I tried the 
stream, but found its bed grow too soft, and every- 
where in what seemed to me the right direction there 
lay pools at the bottom of shallow basins of sludge. 
It was just such a '* fix" as a man resolved on roughing 
it along the coast must make up his mind to; but I 
little liked the p|rospect of detention, and was,, more* 
over, luicertain as- to what would be the effect of the 
rifling tide. This^ at all events, was one of the lowest 
parts of the bank, which it would be desirable to escape 
fnun. I. tamed round, and retraced my steps for some 
minutes towards the lights of Exmouth twinkling in 
the distance, and struck out for a new track. After a 
quarter of an hour's walking, I felt my feet brushing 
among coarse reedy grass on a low ridge, which appa- 
rently ran the right way for me. I strode hastily along 
it, and found the grass grow thicker and longer^ and 
hundreds of rabbits scudding hither and thither at the 
noise of my approach: a satisfactory sign of being out 
of the reach of water. I kept on, and after sundry ups 
and downs, and a tedious tramp over a flat on which 
the foot slid back with every step, came at last to the 
gap where Langstone Cliff is cut in two by the railway. 
Still deeper grew the twilight under the shadow of 
the dark precipices; but the walking is good on the 
broad sea-wall which protects* the line from the 
assaults of the waves; and another half hour brought 
me to Daw&h. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Leave Dawlish— Parson and Clerk— The Sea-wall— Teignmouih — ^The 
Den— Feny to Shaldon — ^An Aadience of Haymakers — Saying a Song 
—Rustic Hospitality— Nine Shillings a Week— A Bath— Watcombe 
— ^Anstis's Cove — Babbacombe Bay — Torquay — ^A Tailor Cicerone — 
Torbay— Climate— Paignton— Brixham — The Pedlars— The Port- 
Landing of William IIL— Berry Head— The Dart— Dartmonth— Old 
Houses — Stoke Fleming — Blackpool — Street ^Slapton Sands — Tor- 
cross — Halsands — ^A Fishing Village — Belnctant Hostess — Start Bay. 

There was a more pleasing view of the little town 
next morning than I had thought. It lies in one of 
those valleys which Nature has formed along this 
coast to gladden the invalid and refresh the wanderer. 
Its centre is occupied by a small stream, crossed by 
two or three bridges, and a railed grassy inclosure, 
and on either side are the lines of houses immediately 
under the hills. The space between is wide and green 
enough to give a sense of freedom and pleasure to those . 
who look from the frequent bay-windows; and to make 
them believe Polwhele's derivation, Dol isy " fruitful 
mead on river side," not at all inappropriate, whether . 
true or not. The mouth of the valley is traversed by 
the railway viaduct, supported on massive columns, and 
80 designed as not to shock the eye too much when 
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looking to seawards, and to afford free, access to the 
shore. In the gardens you may see plants and flower- 
ing shrubs which in the midland counties have to be 
kept in a conservatory, the climate being remarkably 
mild: preferable, say some authorities, to Torquay. 

Looking back as you go up the hill towards Teign- 
mouth, the campanile-formed chimney of what was the 
station when the South Devon was an atmospheric line^ 
is a conspicuous and elegant, though comparatively use- 
less object. It would be a real ornament if transferred 
into the town. Between Dawlish and Teignmouth the . 
red honeycombed cliffi are, perhaps, more broken up 
into wild forms than on any other part of the coast; but 
there is no road to the beach till you come to Smug- 
gler's-lane, nearly two miles farther. I got over into 
the first field, dodged about the edge of the com, 
scrambled across a ditch, and so made my way at once 
to the edge of the cliff. It was strange to look down 
on a railway and a party of plate-layers, whose hammers 
woke the echoes with unceremonious strokes, after 
having come, by a few days' experience, to associate the . 
idea of complete solitude with the windings of the shore. 
While walking along here you can see those two sin- 
gular rocks named Parson and Clerk, from a resemblance 
which they are supposed to bear to their living clerical . 
namesakes. Both are in the attitude of supplication, 
and the derk, being farthest in the sea, receives the 
first shock of the waves : no unapt representation of what 
takes place in actual life— most buffetings for those of 
fewest honours and smallest pay. The cliffs are of red 
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saodstcme^ not clay, aa farther east; nradk of liieix brofcen 
character is itm to the many '^ fioilts/' which, giving 
entrance to the water, fibcilitate the work of deetmction 
daring storms. The detached masses, some bridged to* 
gather by planks^ are so numerous, Toned wiih streaks 
of a lighter cobur, and the outline of the (£& so irre- 
gular, that the stroll, whether at the 1x^ or at the base, 
is unusnally interesting. The e^oary of the Teigo, 
Hope's Nose, and Berry Head, come into Tiew from the 
height immediately above Smuggler's-lane; and you 
may scan beforehand the greater part of your day's 
work. I found the advantage of this more than once* 
in the view it gave me of things and places a little way 
inland, which when I came abreast of th^fa were con- 
cealed by an intervening rise of Idie ground. 

There is the railway again below, issuing from a 
tunnel pierced through the mighty headland ; and by 
descending to the lane you may walk the rest of the 
way to Teignmouth along the sea-wall — a smooth and 
level promenade^ for which visitors are no doubt duly 
thank&d. 

The valley of the Teign ofiers a variety of beautiful 
scenery, where the sojourner may find pleasure and in- 
terest for weeks. Take a place in one of the market* 
boats that ply to and from Newton, and the reaches of 
the river, here shut in by by wooded slopes, there by 
swelling meadows, yonder by precipitous oliffi, vrill pre- 
sent a rare feast to your eye. Twofold, for there are 
the shadows on the water, and cottages and homesteads 
in the hollows, and little valleys that open from time to 
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time on ^ther side; The bridge, neafflj 1700 feet 
long, commands a fine view, especially at hi^ tide, 
when the slrefun resembks' a broad lake^ particolarlj 
striking, as is said, if seen bj moonlight. Then 
Chudleigfa, famous for cider and its remarkable rock, 
are within reach, eight miles up the valley, and all 
round the neighbourhood there are delightful excur- 
sions, with such a plexus of lanes as almost to insure 
the «ccitement of losii^ yourself. 

Between the town and the sea is a large bank of 
sand, called the Den— >*a marine parade of Nature's own 
making— "Corered in places with turf. In the rear 
stand the assembly-rooms, the centre of a showy crescent* 
and at the outer comer a small lighthouse to guide 
vessels entering the river. Turning your back on the 
sea you have bold heights on either hand, the town 
narrowing off in the distance, the masts of shipping 
above the roo&, the railway running away inland, and 
beyond all green woods and hills. 
. Breakfast, and on again; through the town and over 
the lengthy bridge, or along the Den,'past the ship- 
yards and across the ferry to Shaldon. Tou will see a 
stair leading up the cliff, a short distance to the lefi; of 
the landing-place, which gives access to a private road 
travendng the Ness— -a fir-crowned height at the mouth 
of the river — ^and to the cliffs beyond. Steeper ups 
and downs here than any yet, and the heat refikected as 
you toil up the ascents compels a little philosophy. 
But there are grand views from the summits over a 
wide expanse of country to the suUsn rocky ridge of 
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Dartmoor, and far, far across the flashing sea. There . 
is a small undercliff, too^ a pleasing subject for contem- 
plation. I lay down and look over the edge of the preci-. 
pice; there, some two hundred feet below, was a charm- 
ing snuggery — a modest cottage, a gravelled court and 
lawn in front, behind and on either side well-kept, 
gardens, a circular basin filled by a bubbling spring, 
and Uttle channels along, which the water sparkled to . 
the beach. There were a couple of boats for excursions, 
or fishing ; and behind, the clifis alive with thrift, grasses, 
and ivy. All lay there open to the eye. What a plea- . 
sant spot for a quiet life! — a place to bring peace to a. 
sorrQwful spirit. 

Presently, a greater undercliff*, where you must look 
to your footing on the narrow paths. In a field beyond, 
so steep that anything short of a double-quick descent = 
was scarcely possible, a noisy party of haymakers at. 
work cried to know what I had to sell. They took my 
knapsack for a pedlar's pack. If nothing to sell, per-, 
haps I could tell some news — how was the war going 
on ? and so forth. I was minded to humour them, 
and sat down on a haycock, when they drew round 
me, and half a dozen cider-kegs were held out for me to . 
drink from. One among them, evidently ike politician, 
had plenty to say, and delivered his opinions with an . 
eloquence that surprised me. ** If the Zarr, as people 
called 'n, would only come into the field for about half 
an hour, he'd show 'n what 'twas to go to war. He'd 
mark 'n. Bread was dear enough a'ready, and what 
was poor men to do when 't got dearer ? If Austria 
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and Prussia would come too, he*d rub them down into 
the bargain : none of 'em was a bit better 'n they should 
be; they was all in the same boat" — and more to the 
same purport. The sunburned orator was warmly 
applauded by his companions; and when I told him 
there were people in London who thought as he did, 
lie looked round with an air of triumph. With dear 
bread in prospect, they were, however, for the mometft 
in gay good-humour, perhaps owing to the cider-kegs, 
and made a show of keeping me prisoner^ unless I 
would consent to '' zing a zong." Singing in public 
was not one of my accomplishments, but if they liked 
I would say a song. The compromise was accepted; 
and men and women, boys and girls, came closer 
together as I drew back a few paces up the slope, so as 
to catch the eyes of the whole group. I then began 
Macaulay's spirited poem The Armada: 

" Attend, all ye who list to hear our noble England's praise ; 
I tdl of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in ancient dajs, 
When that great fleet inyincible against her bore in vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spam." 

These first four lines completely fixed their attention, 
and they listened in silence to the end, though here 
and there an eye brightened, and a face glowed, as the 
recitation stirred their latent patriotism. Besides the 
heroic spirit, the poem contains many proper names 
belonging to Devonshire, and these being familiar to 
the haymakers, made it the more interesting to them. 
They gave a cheer as I concluded, and were still re- 
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pealing " Thot be a good un," << Thoi's better 'n a 
zong," when I bade them good<lay. 

Half an hour later a couple of ploughmeOy who 
caused me the trouble of beating a new path across IkQ 
field they were furrowing, made an ofier also of Uieir 
cider-keg. So rarely did strangers come '' dcow and 
auver" — through and over-^that the sight of one 
kindled their hospitable fillings. They, too, had the 
same story to tell about dear bread, and the difficulty 
of providing for a fiunily out of nine shillings « week ; 
yet with somewhat of resignation in their tone, the 
result, perhaps, of long endurance. The patienoe of 
the agricultural labourer is indeed wonderful! He 
gets but little sympathy, has the worst seat at chuxch, 
the most uncomfortable railway^oarriage, and yet he, 
and such as he, will put on a red jacket, go away to 
the East or anywhere else, fight like a lion, and win 
a " soldiers' victory." Is it not an opprobrium to our 
civilization that a man, willing and able to work, should 
be expected to content himself and fised a wife and 
family with eighteenpence a flay? 

On again, the walking by no means easy; the land 
having shaped itself, apparently, on the model of the 
stormiest sea. Good exercise, nevertheless; and the 
muscles soon accommodate themselves to the frequent 
ascents and descents, slippery with the wind-and-sun- 
dried grass. How delightful, too, to scramble down 
every morning to one of those tiny coves, where the 
water seems liquid sapphire resting on the pale sandy 
bottom, and splash and tumble in the cooling brine, or 
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sit OIL a ^weedy kunp of rock, imiseiBed to the chia ia 
3, bath which a merman mi^t envy. And then, to 
baflk in die sun, while fiuined by the breezes, fearing 
no intruinon, and dress at leisure: what process of 
invigoration is there half so delicious ? And besides 
liie swim, little basins, lined with sea-moss, may 
always be foond among the rocks, wherein the feet 
may be cooled and strengthened two or three times 
a di^. The opportunities were th^re, and I enjoyed 
diem to the full. 

More ins and outs, £ceakish padis, and massy hedges, 
and die cli£i in places covered with verdure firom top to 
bottom^ down even among the huge boulders heaped on 
the beach — and so to Maidencombe — a dell filled with 
trees and about a dozen houses, and a charming little 
bay, which, having looked at from above, you will 
scarcely be able to pass without descending to look at 
firom below. IB'ail not to observe the ferns grouped 
along the course of the rill and scattered in the damp 
hollows, where it droops over the cliff. Going on fix)m 
here the path soon ends: I was unwilling to leave the 
wooded cM^ but had to make a d6tour over the fields, 
and approach them again at Watcombe. This is another 
landslip, deep, horseshoe-shaped, with perpendicular 
sides, and an imeven slope to the top of the hill behind; 
bat so full of hillocks and hollows, ridges and rocks, 
coated with the softest turf — ^here smooth and open, 
there filled with a dense growth of brambles, ferns, 
rushes, and a miscellaneous tangle — that for the mo- 
ment you fancy it the most romantic scene of all. The 
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indosing cliffi are of strangely fantastic forms, such as 
might be hewn out in the wildest dreams^ and central 
in the foreground, rising from the edge of the sea, dark 
red masses of rock robed in ivy form striking points of 
view above, and a cove on either side below. Climb to 
the top of the highest, and you will be well placed to 
survey the scene in all directions. Seats are fixed in 
some of the best situations, and a path descends at long 
sharp angles from top to bottom. Two houses, which 
stand in the garden that occupies the upper portion of 
the hollow, overlook the pleasant spot; but the lower 
portion, cut off by a wall, is left free to the wanderer. 
A lane leads fi:om it to the Torquay-road, a short 
distance over the hill. 

To pursue the shore route: mount the opposite steep, 
and from thence by the path along the hill-side to the 
marble quarries at Mary Church and the little port of 
Petit Tor. The red sandstone is now left behind, and 
you tread on a diversity of strata, beautifully veined 
marble, gray limestone, and here and there intru^ve 
masses of shale and slate, as shown in the next few miles 
of cliff. If you wish to know what Devonshire can 
produce in the shape of marbles, call at the works in 
Mary Church, and you will see specimens surprising for 
their number and beauty. 

Babbacombe Bay is in sight, its narrow, white, 
crystalline beach glistening in the sun, backed by the 
variegated cliffs sprinkled with wood. I had scrambled 
through two or three hedges on my way down to it, 
when the impenetrable fences of private grounds barred 
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the passage to the very edge of the cliff, and there was 
nothing for it but to tack about and find a lane. This 
brought me to a road bordered by villas, and formal 
gardens and shrubberies, looking almost too nice and 
new to be inhabited; dainty dwellings provided by 
enterprising builders for the accommodation of those 
compelled by want of health to hybemate on a southern 
shore. Ere long the road descends steeply between 
scarped rocks, and trees, and walks running off on either 
side to houses perched here and there on a shelf in the 
cliff, and lower down something like a village street, 
and ends at last on the beach. Here the curving line 
of cliffs comes well into view, in some places perpen- 
dicular and smoothly polished, but not by hand; in 
others sloping away above, as if to make room for 
the hanging woods that fill every recess. A short time- 
suffices to walk from end to end of the bay, and to 
climb over the rocks into the curious hollow at its 
-western extremity; and then, to leave it, you must 
return some distance up the road again, and turn to the 
left by a rough path rising to the lofty downs, from tho 
farther side of which you look down on Anstis's Cove, 
said to be the most beautifiil indentation on all the 
coast. One who has footed the cUffi all the way from 
Lyme, and intends to continue, may be permitted to 
demur to this conclusion. It is a sloping, irregular 
hollow, seemingly formed by a subsidence or the action 
of water, made romantic by a wooded undercliff, stunted 
! trees, gorse and lichens, and shining precipices and 
limestone crags himg with ivy and creepers. At the 
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poiBt nearest to Babbacombe is a marble quarry in fall 
work; and from the other point, Hope's Nose, there are 
patfae running along the &ee g£ the cliffs to Torquay. 
Or you may go round by the road, and see the marine 
rendenoe of the Bishop of Exeter, a handsome edifice 
in the Italian style, so dtuated as to command prospects 
over land and sea which have a perpetual beauty. The 
sight of its towers, peering above the surroimding 
mass of umbrageoua foliage, suggests to the mind the 
wdUknown couplet about the churchmen of old who 
never built "in barren land." Why should they? 
Farther on, too, iff that fiimous' cavern, Kent's Hole, 
whidi excited so much surprise when Dr. Buckland 
described the fossil bones of bears, hyenas, and elephants 
he found inside some thirty years, ago. To visit it you 
must have an order from the keeper of the Torquay 
Museum, and a guide with torches, and then you mi^ 
penetrate the hill for about six hundred feet till stopped 
by a small lake. The width of the cavern varies from 
one to twenty-fi!ve yards, and the height from five to 
fifteen feet. Except to a scientific explorer such a 
cavern presents little of interest 

I had torn my coat badly when creeping through the 
hedges above Babbacombci and seeing a tailor sitting^on 
his board at a shop in Torquay, I resorted to him for 
the needful repair. While he sewed he talked aSec- 
tionately of the town and neighbourhood: he was a 
Devonshire man, had once lived in London, thought 
no place like it; but having revisited his native county, 
could not resist staying there, and now he wondered 
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the smoky metropolis had evet been endaiaUe. Here 
he had beautiM scenery, flesh air, and the open sea, 
and what oould London offer in comparison to a man 
in business? Here was something that smacked of phi- 
losophy. The honest tailor, indeed, woiked himself 
up to a pitch of enthusiahm^ and nothing would do but 
he must go with' me and be my guide to the places 
I had not yet seen. He knew all the short cuts, and 
away we went up long flights of stairs from one street 
lerd, to anolher, to the top of Beacon Hill, to Daddy's 
Hole, to Meadfoot Cove, he pointing out what was 
most remarkable, and making me observe that the rows 
of detached houses were so placed that each house had 
an uninterrupted view of the sea. There was Walden 
Hill, there the Heytor Rocks, there Hope's Nose, and 
the Thatcher; there the town, terrace above terrace, 
alternate ranges of bright pretentious houses and belts 
of green from the beadh to the summit of the heights 
behind, and on all sides new buildings in course of 
erection. Imagine portions of " Paddingtonia," de- 
tachments of shops from Piccadilly and Regent-street, 
and a few churches and chapels, migratisd to the ^rm 
wooded dope of a high Devonshire hill looking forth 
on*the sea, and you have Torquay. That sea, be it 
rememba^ed, is Torbay — a noble expanse, Berry Head 
its farther horn, some eight miles distant. A little 
within lies Brixham; there is Paignton, and the whole 
semicircular sweep of the shore. The scene is one 
striking in itself, and in the memories of great events 
which it recal& 

I 2 
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The evening shadows were thrown far across the bay 
when I went on towards Brixham. The road may be 
seen describing a bold curve within a few yards of the 
sea for miles, and the fitrther you proceed, Torquay, 
relieved by distance of its somewhat Cockney aspect, 
is brought more and more into view, until at last the 
whole town opens — the white houses in strong relief 
against the green background — and you can see how 
completely it is sheltered from all northerly points by 
the bold heights in the rear, and from the east wind — 
that scourge of invalids — by the jutting cliffi. To 
this protection, and, as Sir James Clark shows, to 
being less damp than any other part of the Devonshire 
coast, the place owes its continuous prosperity; con- 
tinous, because no sooner do the hundreds retire who 
come hither for their summer holiday, than they are 
succeeded by as many more of delicate lung and feeble 
limb seeking the blessed healing influence of a mild 
winter temperature. 

This south-western c^t generally is two degrees 
warmer in winter than me favourite resorts on the 
Hampshire and Sussex shores, and. from three to five 
degrees warmer than Middlesex; the greatest differ- 
ence being in the months of November, December, and 
January. But the relaxing effects of. a humid atmo- 
sphere must not be lost sight of, nor the visitations of 
south-westerly gales which blow at times for weeks 
together with very uncomfortable consequences. To 
some persons the narrow limits of the space really 
sheltered, as at Teignmoutb, Sidmouth, and other 
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places, would be irksome as Imprisonment: once ex- 
tend your walk, or ride but for half a mile, and all the 
benefit of the mild climate is exchanged for the cold 
breath of winter. At Torquay there is, indeed, more 
scope, and walks and rides of considerable extent may 
be taken without injurious exposure. It is, moreover, 
almost entirely free &om the fogs which too often hang 
over Exmouth and Dawlish. 

Not many years ago Torquay and the other water- 
ing-places along the coast were mere fishing villages, 
huddled on the shore, dreaming nothing of the change 
shortly to come over them. Their rapid growth is 
remarkable ; but to some who wander from one wooded 
landscape to another the sight of villas, terraces, and 
smoking chimneys will be but a poor exchange for 
hill-sides rough with crags and embowered with trees. 

Paignton, a village about half-way, with a fine old 
church-tower, supplies a want felt at Torquay — a good 
sandy beach for bathing — and shows the results in new 
houses pushed on and on tSl they have crossed the 
road. There is another attiaction of which the vil- 
lagers are, or were, not a little proud — a species of early 
cabbage much cultivated in the neighbourhood. A 
rural, undulating country, stocked with orchards, lies 
behind. Sheltered on all other quarters, Torbay is open 
to the east, and when gales blow from that quarter the 
sea tumbles in with great violence, and Paignton being 
ffltuated in the centre, its sands sustain the shock of the 
storm. The tons of seaweed, the thousands of bushels 
of shell-fish of many sorts, and heaps of drifl-wood 
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thrown up by one of these easterlj growls are marvel- 
louB to contemplate, and are the cause of a most ani- 
mated outbreak of industry among the inhabitants, who 
flock to the beach and carry off the spoiL 

Brixham is a strange place — that is, the old part of 
the town known as Brixham Quay ; the new portion is 
a mile or more from the sea. I engaged a bed at what, 
in the dark, appeared to be a respectable inn; but 
when the hostess showed me into a room where a 
couple of pedlars were at "their supper, I began to have 
doubts, and asked to see my bedroom. It was as 
clean and airy as could be wished; so, reassured, I went 
down again to the way&rer's apartment. Had I not 
myself been taken for a pedlar that Tery day ? The 
two strangers weie master and man, traTelling the coun- 
try with " omyments," as they called them, of Deiby- 
shire spar. IBach carried a basket filled with the crys- 
talline wares on his head — the man's the heayier***«ml 
seeing such loads, I felt ashamed of occasional impa- 
tience under my knapsack: a trifle in comparison. 
What appetites they had; and how economically satis- 
fied! A bag, containing bread, cheese, and tea was 
produced from one of the baskets-— the inn supplied 
' what Cobbett calls *^the tea-tackle," boiUng water, and 
a plate of cold meat — «nd they ate and drank as <mly 
hungry trampers can. It had been a bad day ^with 
them; <»ily five shillings taken in twelve hours' walk- 
ing was, as the master said, ^' tightish work;" but some 
days they took thirty shillings, and so the trade an- 
swered pretty wdl in the long run. New soppUes 
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wlien wanted weie drawn from a stock left in London; 
and though times were not what they used to be, theie 
was still a handsome profit to be made for those who 
knew how. It was their first visit to Devonshire, and 
though the hills w^e well enough to look at, to trudge 
up one side and down the other with a load on your 
head was.no joke. '^Give me the other side of Lon- 
don— £sse;s and Cambridgeshire/' said iiie master, and 
the man declared himsdyp of the same mind. I reccna- 
mended Salisbury Plain, and both agreed to try Wilt- 
shire on their way back. 

On turning out early the next momsng I found the 
Olobe to be within a few yards of the port; and such a 
port as one hardly expects to see in England, bdng not 
unlike those queer old places on the opposite side of the 
ChanneL A slovenly quay runs along two sides of a 
basin, orowded with fishing^boats and square-rigged 
vessels; the third is occupied by a ahip-yamd, noisy with 
the blows of adzes and hammers, and odorous with 
pitch and tar. The houses around are quite in keeping, 
built in happy disregard of taste and order, and as 
if meant to be shabby; yet, with a quick eye and 
ready pendl, a score of sketches may be carried away 
iron) this, at first sight, luspromising spot: irowsy old 
houses and sheds, ricketty stairs, a condeznned hull or 
two, piles of baskets, heaps of nets, and ampfaifaious- 
lookingmen,and women, supply a dioieeof subjects. 
And over .all th^e prevails asmdl of fish, and,, should 
the tide be out, of dime; and you fanqr it can loMxSfy 
be true that Brixham is one of tbe mostin^rlaiit 
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fishing-towns in England. Torbay is a mine of wealth 
to it. 

Look at that man, burly as an old-fashioned coach- 
man^ pacing up and down the pier, hands in pockets^ 
with the air of one well satisfied with himself: he is a 
^* Brixham lord;" in other words, he holds a share in 
the manorial revenues. The Normans, who knew how 
to appropriate the good things of their conquest, once 
held the manor of Brixham^ and it was handed over 
£rom one noble family to another for centuries, until a 
dozen fishermen clubbed together and bought it. Since 
then the original shares have undergone many sub- 
divisions, and now the "lords" are numerous. No 
wonder they look a little saucy, for the value of the fish 
brought in is sometimes 600/. a week, captured by a 
fleet of two hundred trawling vessels. When these 
return in the evening the quay presents a busy scene 
with the landing, selling, sorting, and packing of fish. 
There is great uproar and much apparent confusion;* 
but soon the large vans standing in readiness are piled 
with the laden baskets, and driven off to Torquay, from 
whence the fish is forwarded by rail. 

On the pier stands what many will consider the chief 
object of interest at Brixham — the stone on which 
William III. stepped when he disembarked with his 
troops to give a lesson to the unteachable Stuarts. It 
is preserved in the base of a small obelisk, protected by 
an iron railing, and bearing the inscription: " On this 
stone, and near this spot, William, Prince of Orange, 
first set foot on his landing in England, 5th of Novem- 
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ber, 1688." A memorable day. We know, or ought 
to know, the rest. Those who do not will find it iu 
•* Macaulay." At the end of the pier, under the lantern, 
is a tablet recording the landing of another William — 
Duke of Clarence — in 1823 : an event which the 
townsfolk celebrated by presenting a piece chipped off 
from the original stone, and inclosed in an oaken box, 
to their royal visitor. 

Gross to the opposite side of the harbour and take 
the road leading out to the bay. Tou pass the new 
breakwater being built to enlarge the capacity of the 
port, and about a mile farther come to a brambled 
steep — ^the flank of Berry Head. Climb to the top, and 
you find an undulating plain, narrowing as it stretches 
seawards, where an embrasured line of fortification 
meets the eye, and here and there, along its margin, the 
jdatforms of long-disused batteries, inclosed on three 
sides by grassy banks ; harmless enough now, but 
formidable with cannon during the long French war, 
when privateers and hostile cruisers prowled the Chan- ^ 
neL Then over the wooden bridge, and through the 
arched stone gateway of the fort, and there within are 
the buildings, partly in ruin, once used as barracks, 
magazines, and storehouses; and mounting to the 
embrasures you look towards Brixham and across the 
bay — ^Torquay gleaming in the sun — on one side; on 
the other to Sharkham Point, beyond which lies Dart- 
mouth. The space inclosed by the defences is level, 
and of considerable extent; a walk of ten minutes 
brings you to the extremity of the Head, a square 
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perpendicular cliff, preaenting an irresistible front to the 
waves. Peer oyer the edge and you will see how the 
hardy pale-red limestone is mottled with numerous 
veins, and polished by i^es of storm. Here the outer 
slope of the earthy parapet makes a comfortable resting- 
place, where you may lie and enjoy the view of the 



Going out again at the strong palisaded gateway you 
see another fort on the left» near to which is a footpath 
running across the fields to the high road for Dart- 
mouth. The farm-yards on the way are surrounded by 
walls so thick and high that you might believe their 
owners lived in constant dread of bombardment If 
intended merely to resist the wind, the blasts must be 
trem^dous. The sight of the valley of the Dart is 
hailed with the more Batiafactkoi^ as the long, tedious 
ascent is then overpast, and the next two miles ase all 
down hill, with pleasing views before you — at times a 
momentary glknpse of the sea, and the windings of the 
river between the leafy hiUs and fruit&l fields that 
slope towards it from either side. The seent of hon^- 
suckle growing thickly in the hedges perfiunes the air 
all down the descent, and every b^id of the road se- 
Teala a new prospect, till with the last the town opens 
on tiie opposite side of the stream. The ferry-boat, 
with its two guide-chains, is a hige^ konberbig maehiney 
worked by horses, at a xaAe slow enough to gtve> tune 
for seeing all that isrto be seen while mossing. These 
are some pretty peeps up imd down the m^y which, in 
the latter direction, appearstobe a lakeahut in byihlBs 
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.beautifully wooded. As we neared the ship-yards on 
the western shore, a small schooner, ready for launehing, 
was pointed out to me as the AlUn Gardintr, named 
after the unfortunate captain who perished so miserably 
on the coast of Patagonia; and, judging icoai the hand- 
bills posted for miles around the neighbourhood^ the 
launch of the ^ missionary schooner" was looked forward 
to as an interesting event 

Dartmouth is a rare little town; quaint old houses, 
real studies ; narrow and hilly streets, and a church 
worth the trouble of finding out the sexton to imlo^ 
the gate. Some of the old houses have a piazza in 
fiont, and the projecting upper storeys, curiously carved 
and ornamented, with their antique gables, are remark- 
able specimens of what architecture was three hundred 
yeass ago. Mr. Buskin says that our cathedrals are but 
the highest expressicm of what was then tmiversal — a 
beautifiil and picturesque style of building. If the 
whole of Dartmouth was ever anything like those fine 
old relics still left to dignify some of her streets, modem 
^improrements" have much to answer for. 

I glanced but briefly at all this, for it was near noon, 
and I had not yet breakfasted, having lingered the time 
away on Berry Head. How the fish relidied ! And, to 
speak of material enjoymoits: one of the pleasures of a 
seaside ramble is the choice of excellent fish at meals^ 
•with a flarour unknown to those who dwell inlaid^ 

Be&re or after break&st makes a difference in «ne's 
in^xesnons; to be cynical or censorious becomes hardly 
woxdmHiile when the cravings of hunger are satisfied. 
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I went on again, caring nothing for the heat, which 
earlier in the day had been rather distreseing. The 
street, parallel with the river, gradually rises, and look- 
ing back you see how the houses are built one above 
another on the hill-side, giving a lively view of roofs and 
chimneys to those who live in the upper tiers. Ground- 
floor and attic may hold a neighbourly talk on the same 
level — an arrangement certainly more picturesque than 
convenient. Modem improvement is clearly not wholly 
wrong. Dartmouth is left behind now; but I shall, 
perhaps, pay it another visit on my way back to 
London. 

The road commands beautiful views across the river; 
the woods grow so close down to the water that no 
break is seen where they merge into their shadows. But 
soon it turns aside at a cove where stands a mill with a 
wheel fifty feet in diameter, whirling round and roimd, 
and exciting a busy clack amid the green seclusion. 
Then a long stiff puU up hill, that makes you eager for 
air, and covetous of the narrow strip of shade under the 
hedge. It seemed aggravating that while I had no 
more breath than the exertion demanded, three women, 
a little in advance, had enough to spare for a loud and 
ceaseless chatter. ^'How was it?' I asked, on coming 
up with them. *^ 'Tis the ale as does it, master. We 
had some afore we started. Nothing like ale for goin' 
up MIL" An assertion to which I begged to demur; for 
do not the peasantry in the Alps carry heavy burdens 
easily over a mountain-pass, and hold conversations, 
where the traveller finds himself nearly breathless ? 
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But once past the toll-bar at the top and there is the 
sea again, a grand sweep of Start Bay; and then it is 
all down hiU to Stoke Fleming, and Blackpool, a plea- 
sant spot, which will tempt you to turn down by the 
side of the little river underneath the elms, and take a 
foot-bath where it oozes through a pebbly bank to the 
sea against a rocky point. The scenery about here is 
extremely pleasing. 

Up hill again, and turn off where the finger-post points 
To SlaptOTiy through the little village of Street, beyond 
which you descend to Slapton Sands— a remarkable 
bank of shingle, in which a grain of sand is scarcely to 
be seen, forming the shore on a dead level for more 
than three miles, and high enough to keep out the tide, 
which here rises twenty feet. A well-beaten road runs 
from one end to the other, bordered in places by patches 
of grass, refreshing to the feet, but lost in the general 
barrenness. Step off the road, and you are ankle deep 
in the minute pebbles of which the bank is composed. 
The quantity is perfectly amazing^ and all so smooth 
and dean; from the size of horse-beans down to pins'^ 
heads. Yet there is vegetation even here: a species 
of convolvulus — the sea-bindweed — growing with a 
dirty pink flower from a thread-like wiry stalk creeping 
among the stones. What adds to the singularity of the 
bank is Slapton Lea, a broad lake by which it is sepa- 
rated firom the main shore for nearly its entire length, 
produced by the accumulated waters of three small 
streams that drain the country behind. Their current 
not being strong enough to keep their outfall clear, the 
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sea lias heaped up the bank at their month withotit in* 
terraptioiL Most of ihe small liveis of Devoiuhiie — 
the Aze and Tdgn^ for example — ^wonld become simi* 
larly dammed did an3rthing happen to diminish their 
stream^ As it is, the Axe only keeps its month clear 
by a constant straggle with the ^icioachihg pebbles. 
The margin of the Lea is swampy, and the sarfacetiTer- 
grown with sedge and forests of rushes^ in whidi 
numbeia of wild fowl find dielter* The reeda are 
harvested in autumn for thatch, and in winter sports^ 
men come and shoot Ihe birds. At intervals along Ihe 
beach you see a party of fishermen and women, boys 
and gids, hauling in their nets, hand over hand, with 
an irregular pull — a half-hour's task; others sleeping 
away the time in and around their boats till their turn 
comes; others, again, cutting bait, or spreading their 
nets to dry. The Sands Hotd is a resectable but 
solitary house, about three miles from Street, well 
known in the neighbourhood; and Torcross, a village 
at the southern extremity of the sands, is much rraorted 
to by visitors, who find on its beach the perfection of 
sea-bathing. I felt inclined to rest here, but remembex<» 
ing that the next day's walk would not be e»^, I kept 
on, willing to take my chance of sleeping-quarters 
nearer to the Start. 

At Torcross the clifis begin again, and you mount to 
the top by a rude stair, and get a view in the reverse 
direction to that seen from the heights at Street. A 
little farther and you are stopped by a deep gap lead- 
ing into a slate quarry, where the noise of a steam- 
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^igi]le and of the machmeiy for squaring the slabs 
seem? an intlmsion. You have to descend here by 
steep paths among the crags, and may halt fix>m time 
to time to inspect all the works and secrets of the quarry, 
the walls of which have a curious appearance from the 
perpendicular lines of cleavage. Then out to the beach 
again between piles of slates, and on to the primitive- 
looking little village of Beesands, redolent of fish, and 
there take to the cliffi again by a hilly, rugged path^ 
&om which you can see the upper part of the light- 
house rising above the extremity of a sloping, jagged 
promontory — a perfect sierra. There is a lonely, wild 
look about the place, as though you were getting beyond 
the confines of civilization. Another half hour and you 
look down on about a dozen rude little cottages, some 
close to the shingle, others raised a few feet on a shelf 
of rook, others on ledges and recesses of the clifl^the 
village of Halsands. I began to doubt for my night's 
lodging; but having descended, saw projecting from 
the comer of one of the largest cottages a swinging 
sign> ambitiously inscribed TTie London Inn. There 
was a large party in the kitchen: old fishermen and 
young fishermen, a couple of pilots, a butcher, a small 
fiinner, and some of his men, holding a talk over their 
cider. I addressed myself to the ancient hostess, who 
sat darning stockings by the window — a clean broad- 
bordered cap on her head, and a handkerchief pinned 
shawl*wise across her breast, such as we see in our 
grandmothers' portraits; but my having a bed was out 
of the question. It was no use talking, she wouldn't 
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take a gentleman in unless she could make him com-^ 
fortable. There wasn't quite room enough up-stairs for 
the family, let alone a stranger. 

" Who sleeps there?" I inquired, pointing to the little 
front parlour, and suggesting the possibility of a shaken 
down on the chairs. 

" Oh, nobody slept there; of coorse not. She never 
had took people in to make 'em imcomfortable, and 
never would." 

I was in no humour for a retreat to Torcross, and 
calling for a glass of cider, sipped it, while exchanging 
a few words with the company. Here, as everywhere 
else, What news about the war? was the first ques- 
tion. Mine, already a week old, was news at Halsands; 
the listeners happily were all patriots, and not over 
critical. Then a matter of trade, in which " vowr-and- 
sixpence" and "vive shillin's" were iterated again 
and again, was debated between the farmer and the 
butcher, and neither would give way. Then the man 
of meat changing the subject, talked physiologically: 
** The life of a man," he said, ** was nothing but thou- 
sands of insects within him, which kept on eating away 
and bmlding up as long as the body breathed. 'Twas 
all nonsense," he went on, **for people to say that 
strong drink did them good : he knew better." ** Why 
then do you drink ?" I asked. And his reply was one 
that takes the wind out of a teetotaller's sails — " Be- 
cause I like it." But he meant to give over before long, 
and quoted a passage from John Bunyan in proof of his 
sincerity. 
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While this was going on I saw the old lady beckon 
her daughter-in-law, and whisper a few words in her 
ear, and she presently gave me to understand that if I 
"^didn't mind they'd manage a bed in the parlour," I 
had anticipated this result, and assured her that four 
chairs and a blanket would content me. 

After tea I strolled along the beach towards the 

Point. In the cliffs here you make acquaintance 

with stone of a greenish-red colour, sprinkled and 

veined with quartz, worn into singular forms; and to 

see how they were overhung with ivy, how creepers 

wandered about the hollows, and oxeye, hemlock, and 

thistles grew from the chinks, was a very wonder. 

And so near the sea, too, as to be often washed by the 

spray. Huge masses of the hard rock form here and 

there an advanced guard of shapes not easy to describe; 

and behind them, in the cavernous recesses, little wooden 

huts are built for the storage of fishing-tackle. There 

was a refreshing influence in the saunter among the 

grim rocks: looking out on the tranquil sea; on the 

vessels in the oflSng; the lighthouse gleaming bright as 

a beacon in the rays of the western sun, the shadow 

meanwhile deepening under all the tortuous range of 

cliffs. 

Then, returning, there was the magnificent expanse 
of the bay terminated by the headlands near Dart- 
mouth; Stoke Fleming church-tower, a conspicuous 
sea-mark, and the white line of foam all along the 
hollow shore. The village, too, so unsophisticated; the 
houses so out of proportion to the large families 

K 
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inhabitittg them; and the nnmbers of that krge^ flat 
Ml, the raj, han^g up to dry, eadi Tvith a cbcuhr 
hole cut thiougk its body — all for bait. The childiett 
were canying piles of them £com place to place on their 
heads. And in a line on the beach, the. boats piled 
with nets, ready £>r the next tide; and, scattered hinae 
and there^ anchors, oars, buoys, lobster-pots, bits of 
cork, and broken timber. I envied the. sketcfaer's 
cunning. Boys and girls were playing at a species of 
leapfrog over lumps of rock; the young men had got 
up a game, of skittles for quarts of cider on the open 
space in &ont of the " Inn,'' and the old men looked 
on, seated on a low walL But the dusk fell more and 
more, and in twos and threes players and spectators 
withdrew to their homes, bidding a general ''good 
night.'' Among them was an old weather-beaten man, 
who '' turned in," as he told me, with a heavy heart, 
for his wife was insane, and talked all night long 
without intermission, and kept him from sleeping, till 
he was weary of his life. '' They took her into the 
'sylum once," he said, '' but sent her back again; and 
now I never gets a minute's rest." 

My bed was ready, spread on a double rank of chairs. 
For a few minutes I heard the solemn plunge of the 
surge upon the beach, not forty feet firom the window; 
and then 1 never slept better. 
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The Start— Wild Clifis— ISdes and Curreiits^Break&st in the Lighi>- 
hoQse — Sieira — Striking Scenery — Lannacombe Mill — Seaside En- 
joyments — Prawle Point — The Boyal WUliean — ^EacMlarating Route — 
" Ain't she a pictnr' "^Blckham — Coast*ginrd lieiii^^Salooiid)^-* 
Sheltered Shore — Rich Vegetation — ^Bolt Head — Old Pensioner — ^Bol- 
bury Down— Rotten Pits— Bolt Tail— The Fatal JRamUlies^Yiew of 
Bigbnxy Bay^-Hope Cove—White Ale— Imprompta Hospitality. 

Up and away betimes the next morning befoije. all 
the village was awake, every step bringing me nearer 
to the promontory whose name, by frequent use, has 
become as familiar to us as a household word^ In the 
slopes and hollows of the cliff you see small cultivated 
patches, where the fisher-folk grow cabbages and 
potatoes. Yonder is the white patch on the rock, jtist 
within the Point, marking the landing-place for the 
Trinity House steamer, when she comes, with the 
periodical supplies of oil and, stores. Then the path 
descends under the serrated ridge, and in about half 
an hour from Halsands you enter the well-kept premises 
of the lighthouse, and not without a feeling of surprise 
at finding things so carefully ordered ia so wild a spot* 
A substantial house connected with the tall, circular 
tower, in a walled inclosure, is tibie isesidence of the 

k2 
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light-keepers, all nicely whitened. The buildings stand 
within a few yards of the verge of the cliff, the wall 
serving as parapet, from which you look down on the 
craggy slope outside and the jutting rocks beyond — 
the outermost point. You may descend by the narrow 
path, protected also by a low white wall, and stride and 
scramble from rock to rock, with but little risk of 
slipping, so rough are the surfaces with minute shells. 
It is not a place to hurry from. Sit, and look round. 
What chasms and fissures I yawning, as if to show the 
crystalline veins in their interior; and here and there 
the wild sea has licked the stubborn stone into the 
form of towers and bastions, and gnawed out deep 
caverns in which, even on calm days, the waters are 
heard to struggle and heave with mighty sighs. and 
solemn reverberations. There is an endless variety of 
watery motion in the many channels among the rocks, 
and a restless ripple a little way to seawards, where the 
sunken masses irritate the surface. 

A rude, steep stair, chopped in the rock, leads down 
still lower to a little cove and a narrow strip of beach 
at the foot of the cliffs. It is the landing-place for the 
lighthouse-keepers when they go fishing; but can only 
be used in calm weather. Iron rings, fixed here and 
there in the stone, serve as moorings for the boat. You 
feel imprisoned, standing on that morsel of beach, 
frowned upon by the high, dark, inclosing crags. It 
must be an awful place in a south-westerly gale ! 

The assistant-keeper seeing a stranger on the rocks, 
was leaning over the parapet-wall ready for a talk. 
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when I went up again. The arrival of a visitor was 
a pleasure in the monotonous life of the establishment. 
Winter, he said, was a dreary time with them, not so 
much on account of cold as of storms, fogs, and wild 
weather generally. In easterly gales the fury of 
the wind would be often such, that to walk across the 
yard was impossible; they had to crawl under shelter 
of the wall, and the spray flew from one side of the 
Point to the other. . But in-doors there was no lack of 
comfort, for the house was solidly built and conveni- 
ently fitted, and the Trinity Board kept a small col- 
lection of books circulating from lighthouse to light- 
house. The people who lived thereabouts were not so 
much cut off from the world as one who had come 
along the land might suppose; they could get easily to 
Plymouth or Southampton by steamer — the vessel was 
then passing — and go off to her in a boat from the 
landing-place, except when there was a rough sea on. 
For his part, he was well content, but he could not say 
the same for his wife: she found the place terribly 
lonesome. 

The tower shows a revolving light to the Channel, 
and a fixed light to guide vessels clear of the Skerries; 
a shoal about a mile to the eastward. If a pilot going 
down Channel find that light on his left, let him look 
to his ship, for she is running into the bay. There 
are streams and eddies, too, about here, which tease the 
mariner. The keeper had once seen a man-of-war's 
boat putting in, rowed by a stout crew; but no sooner 
had they come near the Point, making for the bay, than 
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the current — too strong to be trifled with — cauglit 
them, and the more they pulled the more were they 
drifted away to the cast. While we were speaking, 
one of the Halsands boats, that had been fishing off 
the Point, came by, the man rowing with quick strokes, 
scarce an oar's length from the extremity of the rocks, 
and in a minute the little craft was round and inside 
the bay. " That's where the man-of-war's boat should 
have gone," said the keeper; *^ unless you take that 
narrow bit of current setting close rotmd, you never 
get in." The tide makes the tour of Start Bay: here, 
at the Point, the stream sets in for three hours and out 
for nine hours, at the rate of ten miles an hour. Our 
talk led to an offer of breakfast, for I found, on in- 
quiry, there was neither village nor public-house along 
the next ten miles of coast, and to wait till I got to 
Salcombe would be too long a fast. 1 ought to have 
eaten before leaving Habands, or brought supplies with 
me. Coffee and mutton-chops were soon set before me, 
and, while I ate, the wife talked of the contrast be- 
tween the Start and London. Her husband had 
brought her down, newly-married, some four or five 
years ago; it was dark when they arrived at the light- 
house, where all seemed pleasant and snug; but when 
she looked out the next morning and saw the loneliness 
of her future home, her spirit sank, and had not yet 
fully recovered. But it was a fine, healthy place for 
the children, of whom two or three were running 
about ; and that was something. On taking my de- 
parture I was charged with a message to " our unde," 
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tbe beadJceeper at the Lizard, diould I reach ^so tax 
B&a&i as that remote Cornish promontory. I did i^sit 
It, and with results that are a pleasure to remember. 

From the nesct point, known by the singular name of 
the Pear-tree, yon get a good i^iew of the headland, on 
which the Hghthouse stands, with its jagged summit 
doping from rear to front, and on either side steep as a 
bouse*roof, and so narrow at the peak that you may sit 
astride between the protruded rocks^ which are deeply 
notched and fretted into pinnacles by the winds and 
storms of centuries. The cliffy indeed, is law; but is 
worn into such strange shapes, and presents so many 
ouiiously formed spurs and buttresses to the sea, crowned 
by the slope of turf dotted with sheep, that the scene is 
felt to be more striking than iiome other headlands of 
greater elevation. 

From hence to Prawle Point, some five niiles distant, 
the scenery presents a new appearance* The hills, 
sweeping inwards from the shore, leave a low, irregular 
plain, diversified by fields of grain and potatoes, and 
with so diminished a cliff that you &ncy the sea will 
pour over it in the next gale. But coming nearer, you 
see that the slaly strata dipping down beneath the 
water interpose a sufficient barrier, on the slopes of 
which the waves expend their force ere the main 
shore is reached, and &U back again harmless from 
the smooth sur&ce. Some of the outlying slabs are 
enormous, and form a complete natural breakwater. 
Though the walking be rough, the eye is gratified by 
the aspect of the hiUs, a small mountain range, strewn 
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and capped with stone, and showing against the sun 
a broad expanse of green and bronze. The distant 
prospect, too, is siich as awakes curiosity, and invites 
the wayfarer onward, promising new delights. A 
coast-guard, whom I met, marvelled much at seeing a 
stranger in so unfrequented a region: the sight of a 
new face was something to be remembered. " 'Tis as 
rough a bit of country," he said, ** as any part of the 
coast of Devonshire ; but 'tis well worth looking at. 
An Englishman don't know what England is till he 
has been along here." And he handed me his telescope 
that I might spy out whatever of noteworthy fell within 
its range. Those who have been disappointed with 
foreign travel would do well to bend their steps to this 
little-known part of our own country. One may jour- 
ney far before he finds so much to. satisfy the eye and 
charm the imagination as came before me in this day's 
wandering. 

Lannacombe Mill, with one solitary house, stands in 
a break of the cliff, where a noisy brook rushes to the 
shore, looked down upon by an advancing hill, bristled 
with crags. Then another inward sweep, where the 
low, broken, irregular cliff is backed by a higher 
range, and you walk as on a terrace, discovering some 
new beauty in the rocky wall at every hundred yards. 
The beach, too, is easily accessible, with its varieties of 
seaweed, its sandy patches among the masses of slate, 
and shallows and basins in the rocks, where you may 
contemplate at leisure the wonders of the deep. In 
one little pool I saw half a dozen of those animated 
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anemones and' other curious ocean flowers; and round 

about numerous jelly fishes, stranded or melting away, 

or gently rotating on the surface of the water: all 

the life of an aquarium, without its confinement. And 

as the glinting ripples danced to the beach before the 

gladsome breeze, the poet's imagery seemed yet more 

exquisite than when viewed merely through the words: 

" The bridegroom sea 
Is toying with the shore, his wedded bride ; 
And, in the fulness of his marriage joy, 
He decorates her tawny brow with shells, 
Retires a space, to see how fair she looks, 
Then proud, runs up to kiss her." 

A little farther, and you come to a port in minia- 
ture — a small basin in which some half-dozen fishing- 
boats may float, surrounded by rocks, with no outlet 
but a narrow groove worn through the reef. The 
fishermen, however, turn it to account, notwithstanding 
the contracted entrance, which must necessitate delicate 
steering, and use it as a harbour; and in the hollows 
of the big rock close by they find store-rooms for their 
tackle and vaults for their fish. Now Prawle Point is 
in fuU view, rising grandly from the waves; a majestic 
pile of crags, pierced by an arch below, through which 
the adventurous may row a boat in calm weather. Its 
ades are steep; but when at the top, among the huge 
gray hummocks of gneiss, treading the soft turf and 
pink thrift-blossoms, you will find delightful resting- 
places. The rocks dip inwards, . and form numerous 
ledges on the face of the Point, where, scrambling from 
one to the other, you may sit on a cushion of lichens and 
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enjoy the soene. Westwards, Bolt Head, outrivallxng 
the Prawle in devation, terminates a bay, the shores of 
which, alternate hill and hollow, and fall of indentations, 
where ivy creeps down to the green twinkling water, 
are wondrously wild and beautiful. That break yonder 
shows the entrance to Saloombe estuary, which you will 
have to cross before the day is over, and there are the 
sloping hill-sides along which lies your route for the next 
few miles. 

Had I time I would visit .all the headlands round 
England. I Hke these outstretched points that dispute 
old Ocean's empire. Whether in calm or storm there is 
something interesting about them — oftentimes magnifi- 
cent and sublime. Drenched by the salt spray, and 
swept by howling gales when seasons are fitful, there 
are times when the sunlight sleeps on their brow, when 
soft breezes caress their sturdy front, and the ripples 
whisper low at their foot. Hours are too short to fami- 
liarise oneself with their moods and features; I wished 
for days, but holiday limits were not to be overstepped. 
The Prawle and the Bolt are the southernmost extre- 
mities of Devonshire. It is something to sit on the 
outward ledge and think of all that lies behind. 

So quiet was the time during my halt that thoToices 
of the men speaking to one another in the trawl-boats 
ofi" the Point could be distinctly heard, though some 
three hundred feet below. In such moments one for- 
gets some of the hard realities of life. Just then, how- 
ever, the bow of a steamer, leaving Plymouth Sound, 
emerged slowly from beyond the Bolt, then the entire 
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htiU, labouring and smoking as if overtasked; an- 
other moment and there appeared the mighty bulk 
and tall masts of a ship of the line, compared with 
which the steamer appeared but a pigmy. It was the 
Royal WiUiam^ the first of our vessels of war towed 
across Channel to embark French troops for service in 
the Baltic. It was an interesting sight; but not at all 
in harmony with a peaceful reverie. 

Then across the slopes and levels, climbing two or 
three stone fences on the way until you see the path 
again, as a faint, irregular line running along the hill- 
side midway between the summit and base ; now in- 
wards, now outwards; now up, now down; and every- 
where dense patches of gorse over which the red dodder 
spreads here and there its slender fibres, complex as a 
spider's web. You see all the sweep of the hills: one 
side, as it were, of a Scottish glen transferred to the 
sea-shore. You must look to your feet, for the path in 
places takes sharp and awkward turns, which are marked 
by a lump of white crystalline rock, placed by the coast- 
guard men to serve as indicators when nights are dark 
and foggy. I found this part of the route particularly 
exhilarating, and wished it longer. But after two or 
three miles you come to the foot of the hill crowned by 
the Bickham coast-guard station. It was warm work 
mounting the steep field that covers the whole of the 
slope. " Ain't she a pictur', Sur?" said a woman on 
her way down, pointing to the great war-ship that 
crept farther and &rther from the land. A picture 
truly; and to meet with a haymaker able to appre- 
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ciate it was an event: the first of the kind in my expe- 
rience. 

All hands were out at the top looking at the vessels 
through their telescopes, and commenting on their ap- 
pearance with emulous pride. It was " all up" with the 
Eussians. The chief boatman was going down to Sal- 
combe on an official errand, and offered to accompany 
me. The path was still high up on the hill-side, and 
every step brought us nearer to the mouth of the estuary 
I had seen from the Prawle. He had something to 
say as we walked about the effect of the sudden demand 
of men for the navy ; all the able-bodied men under fifty 
had been taken away from Rickham, and their places 
partly supplied by old pensioners, not to the advantage 
of the service. At some stations the lieutenant had 
gone too, leaving the chief boatman in charge, so urgent 
was the call for competent officers. The men rather 
liked the promotion, as it brought them an extra 
shilling per day; and smuggling now-a-days "wasn't 
much to speak of." Each man has to find his own 
clothes, and give five pounds a year rent for his house 
and garden, and he receives as pay a guinea a week, 
and an annual bonus of five pounds, equivalent to living 
rent free. *^ It isn't over much," said my companion, 
talking over his shoulder, " but there's excitement . in 
our life, hard as it is at times. And then we have 
always the chance of getting our boys apprenticed on 
board government ships, and off our hands pretty early; 
so we make out on the whole tolerably well." 

The path, gradually descending at it turned, brought 
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US to a level on the margin of the estuary, where stands 
a low, square shed, sheltering the two guns with which 
the men occasionally practise firing at a mark moored a 
mile or more out to sea. When near the ferry-house 
we scrambled down the steep bank to the coast-guard 
boat that lay in a snug little cove, and were soon 
rowing towards the western shore. There lay Sal- 
combe, looking pleasant and respectable in the distance, 
the woods about it greener and more luxuriant than 
any, and the water bluer. Yonder on the right, its 
church-tower prominent on the hill-top, is the village 
of Portlemouth ; and the view up the estuary tempts 
you to explore its windings as far as Kingsbridge. 
There is Lord Kinsale's estate of Ringrone; there Lord 
Courtenay's on the Molt, that singular wooded eminence 
projecting between two bare sandy beaches. Indeed, 
Salcombe and its neighbourhood are so well sheltered 
that the vegetation partakes somewhat of a tropical 
character ; the aloe grows, and orange aud lemon trees 
blossom in the open air; myrtles flourish as garden- 
hedges ; and the teeming flower-beds respond to the 
genial warmth. The two sides of the estuary are in 
striking contrast; and when the heights beyond the 
town are crossed, the prospect is dreary enough to 
please a misanthropist. To seaward you see the Black 
Rock^ and smaller rocks peering out here and there, 
and buoys and channel marks. " The harbour is a 
good one," as the boatman said, "when once you are 
in it." 

The road to Bolt Head runs parallel to the estuary. 
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At the outskirts of the town you pass the lemaiaa of 
Salcombe Castle — ^portions of two round towerst onet 
larger than the other^ and a broken stair, standing on^ 
rock between the road and the water; celebrated for its 
vigorous resistance to the Parliamentary forces in 164d« 
For four months did the thunder of cannon shake 
the walls and startle the peaceful hills b^re the re-> 
solute governor, Sir Edmund Fortescue, would yield ; 
and then the besiegers, admiring his bravery, let him 
carry away the key of the castle and march out with 
the honours of war. And there it remains^ quiet 
enough now, a memorial of the progress of the '' good 
old cause." Presently the road descends to the North 
Sands, the first of the two low beaches that look so 
white from the opposite shore, and which, judging &oni 
appearances on the surrounding eacarpement, have sunk 
down many feet below their ancient level. And a few- 
feet below the loose surface there is other evidence of 
subsidence: a hazel copse, with stems and nuts all 
fossilized. Then you cross the Molt by a shady avenue, 
and come down on the South Sands, a simUar sandy 
patch to the former, and from thence to the broad path 
carried along the flank of the steep, hilly projection, ter- 
minated by the Head. Farther on it makes a sharp 
turn at a rocky comer, where crags overhang on the 
right, and a precipice descends dieer to the water on the 
left. The view, looking back and acrofis the estuary, 
is extremely plraising. The scenery grows wilder as you 
advance ; the path ends at a fence, and after that you 
have only a dim track, which in turn disappears, and 
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you. take: your own couzse along the smooth and riip- 
pery turf. When at aome distance beyond the crags 
ihey are. seen to be the finish of what haaall the effect 
of & chain of hills flipping suddenly into the sea. 

Here again the soeneiy becomes Tvilder at erery step^ 
the di& bolder, the slopes more broken and abrupt, 
and the final climb to the top of the Head very steep 
and. &tiguing. But once up you will find many a rest- 
ing-place among the masses of mica slate that crown the 
point. The ends of the strata here standing perpendicu« 
lar bear witness to rude upheaval in their past history. 
There is a savage sublimity about the place. The 
solitude complete. No sheep or donkeys grazing as at 
the Prawle. Soft cushions of heath swell up between 
the topmost crags, 430 feet above the sea, and on these 
you may lie at ease and look over the edge. The sea* 
ward &ce is a slope not too steep for an adventurous 
foot, and there you may descend by zigzags to the verge 
of a precipice below; but not every one will feel in- 
clined to venture down in that direction. The steep 
winding roadway of Stair Hole affords safer access to 
the narrow strip of beach, worth exploring, as also Bull's 
Hole, a cavern which, opening in a low part of the 
diff, penetrates the entire hill, and comes to light again 
in a bay some two miles off; at least such is the tradition 
of the neighboiurhood, coupled with an old story, cur- 
rent also in Spain and India, about a bull that went in 
black at one end and came out white at the other. 
Queer names, too^ are given to some of the rocks 
about di£^nt parts of the Head; but unless the 
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objects have some significance — some association to 
make them worth remembering — something, indeed, 
beyond mere fancy — one need hardly take pains to 
verify their outline. I was quite satisfied to survey all 
the rocks within view, as rocks, although there may 
have been among them the Great and Little Goat, and 
the Old Man and his Children. The trails and wedges 
of ivy, in beautiful contrast with the deep orange lichen 
that coated some of the dark, gray stones, were charm 
enough for me. 

Westward the shore continues bold and lofty, a solid 
mass of high ground, nearly on a level, jutting here 
and there on the sea in magnificent cMSs which can 
only be seen partially from the several points. Fully 
to appreciate them in their blackness and grandeur, 
their rifts, chasms, and caverns, you should take a boat 
at Salcombe, and sail round to Hope Cove, and thus 
get a view from below of Bolt Head, Bolt Tail, and 
all the intervening range of cliffs. Looking from 
above, the effect of the black, sheer, perpendicular wall 
is in places tremendous. The walk along the summit 
is rough and toilsome, and the flat, furze-patched table- 
knd rather dreary; but the glimpses down into the 
depths will recompense the exertion. Yonder, on the 
right, is the church tower of Marlborough, amid broad, 
rolling fields; and nearer, distinguished by its flagstaff, 
a small off-station of the coast-guard, where the three 
men have just room to swing their hammocks between 
walls hung with a formidable array of pistols and cut- 
lasses. At the top of the descent into Saw-mill Cove 
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I fell in witli one of the men who was removing some 
of the impediments from the path with a hoe. Having 
an errand to the " conference rock," which he pointed 
out on the opposite hill, he shouldered his implement 
and walked with me. He was one of the old pensioners 
appointed in place of the men drafted off for the navy, 
and by a touch of the hoe here and there every day, 
had already made the path safer as well as smoother. 
" My two comrades laugh at me/Vhe said, " and say 
nobody will thank me for my trouble; but I keep on 
all the same, and ain't a bit the worse satisfied if the 
path is better for others as well as myself." ' His philo- 
sophy, however, was occasionally disturbed by mis- 
chievous boys, who hurled away the large lumps of 
white stone which he fetched from a distance to mark 
the dangerous places ; yet he hoped to tire them out in 
the end. It was terrible work going down the steep 
sides of the cove the first night he joined; had to find 
his way without a companion, and had a narrow escape 
of walking over the precipice.- He could no longer 
climb the steeps as in his younger days; but if less 
active he was more careful, and didn't mean to flinch 
from duty, although the temptation to keep away from 
the edge of the cliffs on a dark and stormy night was 
hardly to be resisted. 

Saw-mill Cove is the only opening in the cliffs be- 
tween Bolt Head and Tail, and with sides so abrupt that 
rude steps are cut in the turf to facilitate ascent and 
descent. Two small streams run along the bottom, and 
following them down to the scanty beach, you see the 
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western entrance of Buirs Hole, and the Ham Stone, a 
big rock in the sea. After '* a blow," the people of the 
neighbourhood hasten hither to pick up the waifs and 
strays cast on shore ; sometimes there is nothing but 
oarweed, and in mich quantities that from fifty to a 
hundred cart-loads have been drawn from this one litde 
spot. ^^Now and then," whispered the old pensioner, 
"they carry off something as well as seaweed, before 
we can get down to stop them." 

I left the ancient at the stony hump which he called 
the ** conference rock," where he paced up and down on 
the short well-worn tracks waiting for the man from 
Hope, to interchange reports, communicate warnings 
and suspicions, and talk as befits guardians of the 
revenue. Another stiff pull and I was on the top of 
Bolbury Dawn, a higher table-land, rough with brake 
and bramble. The edge of the clifis is not to be taken 
except in full daylight, for you come ere long to ike 
Botten Pits, a strange sort of landslip, which, sunken 
long ago, gives you the idea of being still about to fall; 
and the broken masses are flung one on the other in 
wild confusion, with crevices between too deep for the 
eye to penetrate. The mouths of some, overhung with 
grass and ferns, have an inviting appearance, especially 
on a hot day; but they must be approached with a 
wary step. And a short distance farther on you have 
to be still more cautious, where another disturbance 
has taken place, and produced, not a slip, but a splitting 
of the land ; and for a considerable space within the 
edge of the cliff and parallel to it, the sur&ce is cut up 
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by holes, cracks, and chasms. Some masked by the gorse 
and fern are dangerous traps for a stranger, and inspire 
a sense of insecurity. Not a place to linger in after 
you have looked into the deepest fissures^ and scanned 
their perpendicular sides. 

Beyond these, which are known as the Vincent Pits, 
lises ihe pointed crag visible from the other side of 
Saw-mdll Cove. It stands on the edge of the cliff, 
sheltering a Jittle cabin and a foot or two of groxuxd, 
protected by a low wall, used as a look-out station. 
There, in the west, lay the Mewstone, indicating the 
site of Plymouth; and there, scarcely discernible, far, 
iar away to seaward, rose a tiny dark column — ^the 
Eddystone Lighthouse. To my unaccustomed eyes it 
seemed much more than ten miles from the nearest 
shore* 

From hence the ground slopes rapidly inwards, and 
you see to a long distance inland, and up to the ex- 
tremity of Bolt Tail, across cubivated fields. That 
notch yonder is BamilHes Oove, where the RandUies 
fiigate was wrecked in 1760, and her captain perished 
with nearly all on board.'* 

* A yeiy "brackish poet/' as Admiral Smyth wotdd call him, thus 
records the melancholj event : 

'** Seven hundred and twenty brave men had she, 
And ninety good gons for to keep her company ; 
But as we were sdilmg, to onr great surprise, 
A terrible storm then began for to^rise. 

Oh, the fktal Bamillies ! 
" The sea looked fire, and it roll'd mountains high, 
Which made onr men to weep, and our captain to cry 

l2 
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From the top of Bolt Tail you overlook the whole 
of Bigbury Bay: there is the Thurlestone, a remark- 
able isolated arched rock of red sandstone, rising.firom 
the sea, where the prevailing strata are slate; and 
beyond it Burr Island, off the mouth of the Avon ; the 
estuary of the Erme, Stoke Point in the distance, and 
the broken and irregular line of the shore — the mor- 
row's route. Then down to Hope Cove, where, a^the 
Yacht public-house, you may may get a decent bed 
and entertainment. The cove is formed by a break in 
the dark, rugged cliffs, and behind it stands the little 
village on the road leading from Salcombe to Kings- 
bridge. This road is seen on the right on descending 
from Bolbury Down, and you may get into it, if so 
inclined, without going round by Bolt Tail. 

Visitors are, perhaps, rare at Hope, for while I sat 
over my tea a number of the children and some 
of their parents came jumping and peeping in at 
the window to see the stranger, upon whom they 
passed sundry criticisms. A troop of damsels went 
past on horseback; and presently came laden pack- 
horses, and hucksters selling, fish and vegetables from 

* My boys, mind your business, yonr skill do not spare, 
For as long as weVe sea-room weVe nothing else to fear.' 

Oh, the fatal Bamilliest 
** In a few minutes after with a most dreadful shock, 
Oh, the fatal Bamillies, she dashed against a rock ; 
Both Jews and Christians would sadly lament — 
Few were the cries when down she went. 

Oh, the fatal RamiUies!" 
And more in the same style. 
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the panniers. It was Saturday evening, and the vil- 
lagers made their purchases for the next day. Glasses 
of ale were frequently called for ; not the sparkling 
beverage brewed from malt and hops ; but a compound 
resembling in appearance the mixture of rum and milk 
once held in much esteem by stage-coachmen. Milk^ 
spice5 and spirit are among the ingredients of ^^ white 
ale/' as it is called; and as it does not improve by 
keeping, it is brewed only in small quantities at a time 
for immediate consumption. It is kept in large stone 
bottles, and you will scarcely pass a public-house from 
Dartmouth to Plymouth without seeing a number of 
the empty bottles piled away in some part of the pre- 
mises. I saw a dozen or two outside the miserable 
little "Inn" at Halsands. 

Later in the evening I strolled round the beach, and 
up to the flagstaff overlooking the bay. The cove 
itself is narrow, sprinkled with rocks, among which a 
large conical mass stands conspicuous ; and is noted for 
the great quantities of crabs and lobsters caught around 
its shores. The houses of the village form an irregular 
street, with piles of dried fern for fuel, standing here 
and there in gaps and comers, and a stream that skirts 
the road for a short distance, and tumbles into the sea 
at the head of the cove. 

I was watching the deepening of the shadows on the 
calm water, when a cheerful salutation roused me, and 
after the interchange of a few words, the friendly 
strangers who gave it invited me to pass the rest of the 
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evening with them at the coast-guard station. The 
interior of the house a little surprised me by the re- 
semblance of its fittings to those of a ship^ its queei 
little nooks and comers^ and medley of paintings, fish- 
ing-tackle, and pistols and cutlasses. I had two plea- 
sant hours of social chat, and went back to my sleeping 
quarters at the Yacht, gladdened by such an experience 
of impromptu hospitality. 
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CHAPTER Vra. 

Bigbmy Bay-^Bnir Island— Sandy Beach — ^Bantham— A Rooni'-fdll of 
flabennen — ^Veined GlifEs— Shnffleborongh — Fonnidable Fences — Tha 
Two Snails — Stitsoombe— Month of the Erme — ^Mothecombe— Stoke 
Chnrch--No8S, a Picturesqne Village — ^The Tealm — ^Newton Ferrers — 
Noisy Sabbath Eve — The Echo— Wembuiy — Plymouth Sounds 
BoTisand Bay— The Watering-place— The Breakwater— The Cat- 
water — The Dockyaird — ^Monnt Edgcumbe — ^The Hoe — ^Emigrants. 

The shore of Bigbuiy Bay is as irregular in elevatiott 
as in outline; masses of bold cliff alternating Tnth. broad 
depressions that sink to the level of the beach, where 
you walk through deep^ loose sand, or np to your knees 
in the rushes that grow along the damp streaks which 
mark the course of some small stream, absorbed in its 
struggle to reach the sea. Something suggestive for 
the moralising mood. In the deep indentations of the 
coast-line you see how the waves prevail against sofl 
strata, while the harder rock is left projecting. The 
map shows an instance on the great scale, from the 
Start to Bolt Tail, where the stubborn strata defy the 
ocean and intrude far into his dominion ; but on either 
side of this solid bulwark he has wasted the land and 
formed the two large bays there represented. 

From the top of the cliff to which the path rises on 
leaving Hope you get a fair view over the bay, the 
numerous ridges of rock running out from the shore^ 
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the ThurlestonCi and Burr or Borough Island, a smaller 
Portland, off the mouth of the Avon, and the stem 
black bluff between, the front of which having slipped 
down some six feet, is broken into strangely-heaped 
crags — ^a very chaos. Descending soon after to the 
sand you again come upon specimens of the sea bind- 
weed, looking so sad and solitary, that one may fancy 
them banished by Flora from happier regions. 

The wild aspect of the shore is relieved by the cul- 
tivated uplands on the right, now green, now yellow, 
and here and there a church-tower marking the site of 
some hidden village. The sands spread out widely at 
the mouth of the Avon, but large patches are covered and 
fixed by coarse grass ; and along the rills that creep be- 
tween the mounds, you may gather a feast of water-cress 
— a welcome regale for one on foot — cool and refresh- 
ing. About half a mile up the rough, deeply-furrowed 
cart-track, and you come to Bantham, built on a high 
bank, overlooking a long bend of the river — a village 
once frequented by summer visitors before railways 
diverted them to pleasanter places. You will find good, 
homely entertainment at the Sloop^ and a few studies 
of the half-rustic, half-fisher species. I saw twenty or 
more of these broad-shouldered fellows wedged as closely 
into a little back-room as Dutchmen into the cabin of 
a trekschuyt, and went in to have a chat with them ; 
but the hot, close atmosphere, charged with the odour 
of damp clothes, strong waters, and tobacco, speedily 
drove me forth again. It was one of those snug Sun- 
day-morning sittings, not uncommon in out-of-the-way 
villages, where the telling of the news is promoted by 
something to drink. 
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Down the steep bank to the ferry and across, the 
river. The tide was out, leaving a broad, smooth ex- 
panse of sand, a little soft in places^ but not unsafe, 
over which you return to the mouth of the stream. In 
the low cliff, and the countless masses of rock of all 
sizes that peer above the surface, numerous examples 
of slate and crystalline formations may be seen in 
intimate association, beautified by pale-red glistening 
veins. Here and there a little rill furrowing its way 
across the sand, shows you some of the phenomena of 
streams; how it is they diverge, form an island, come 
together again, and finally, separating into branches, 
fashion a delta at their mouth. Here, too, are so many 
pools and patches of weed that you may beguile hours 
if you will with glimpses of natural history, and find 
the broad, brown level to be anything but a desert. 

Turning away from the river and mounting again to 
the top of the cliff, there is Burr Island opposite, and 
if, as when I saw it, at ebb tide, you see the whole 
length of the sandy spit which connects it with the 
main shore, showing its brown back above the waters. 
The Island itself is but a small territory, about ten 
acres, with a few cultivated fields, a few cottages at the 
head of a little bay, a few boats used in the pilchard 
fishery, and the memory of a chapel dedicated to the 
eaint of the Moimt that once stood on its summit. 

Down into another bay, and up again past the 
Shufiieborough coast-guard station, to a higher range 
of cliffs, Bigbury church-spire rising aloft on the right. 
From the crown of the steep you get a new view of Burr 
Island, showing the curious notch in its extremity. 

The stone fences about here are built so thick and 
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solid, and smooth of surface, that they might serve for 
the walls of houses, and the upright slabs bristling 
aloDg the top are as troublesome to climb over as 
chevaux-de-frise. The latches of the gates, too, are on 
a great scale ; a slice of timber six feet long, crooked as 
a ship's knee, and heavy enough to fall into the snick 
against a gale of wind. 

About two miles farther yon descend into a ravine^ 
beyond which is the highest cliff along the bay, 
and the ascent almost too steep for one pair of &et. 
I was preparing to mount, when a heavy shower came 
on, and soon a thin sheet of water was streaming down 
the slope, making the climb still more difficult. It 
seemed best to wait, and I took shelter for half an 
hour under the lee of an old waU,. and while the rain 
pattered on my umbrella, made a little acquaintance 
with the economy and resources of the snails that were 
snugly ensconced in the chinks of the stones. I placed 
one on its back^ if such an expression may be used, on 
a ledge, having a clear space of nearly two inches,, and 
watched the result. First a little froth appeared at the 
orifice of the shell ; then timidly and slowly, and witk 
frequent drawings-back, one of the feelers was thrust 
out, then the other, stretching hither and thither in 
a preliminary reconnoissance. Nothing within reach; 
so the body emerged, with really graceful movements 
describing curves all round the position, until at last 
one of the still extended feelers touched the stone im- 
mediately above. It was suddenly shortened: a pause 
— then another touch, apparently satisfactory, for the 
body of the animal rose perpendicularly, and touching 
in turn, applied with the head a small spot of white 
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vamish to the rougli surface of the stone, drew back 
for a few seconds, and then, with another stretch up- 
wards, affixed itself to the varnished spot, lifted the 
shell £rom below, shortened the body once more, then 
another upward stretch, and the operation was com- 
plete* The snail crawled slowly away, and found new 
quarters in a crevice about four inches distant. 

How would an imprisoned snail behave? The base 
of the shell will bear considerable pressure, and I forced 
one tightly into a chink, the orifice uppermost^ and 
waited; £bc the rain still felL There was the same dis- 
play of j&oth and extension of the feelers, and slow elon- 
gation of the body, which attached itself closely to the 
stone immediately above, and pulled, and pulled, and 
stretched to such a length as seemed impossible to be 
again accommodated within the brief spiral. The 
hinder half of the body was of a pale gray colour, almost 
white, and from end to end there passed a series of those 
convoLdve heavings exhibited by a snake in mortal 
struggle— efforts for liberty ; but the shell was too firmly 
fixed. I expected every moment to see the body slip 
altogether from its habitation. Finding the vertical 
puU ineffectual, the snail released its hold, shrank itself 
up into a strange, slimy-looking mass, remained quiet 
for about a minute, and then tried again; but this time 
stretching out at an angle to the right. The same efibrts 
wore repeated, and with no better success than before. 
Another contraction ; another rest, followed by another 
pull, at an angle to the left, and the strongest pidl of 
all, exhibiting what was to me an astonishing degree of 
muscular power. It was, as it deserved to be, success- 
ful; and an involuntary ^* Well done !" broke from me 
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as I saw the shell suddenly start from its confinement. 
The snail, as if nothing extraordinary had happened, 
crawled with accustomed slowness up the wall to the 
ledge next above; and when there I laid before it a 
small thistle leaf to reward its exertions. The creature 
began immediately to feed, careless of the minute 
prickles, and made a gap in the leaf with more celerity 
than might have been imagined of a tardy habit, dis- 
playing all the while a hippopotamus mouth, armed with 
serviceable teeth. The head moved as if mounted on 
a pivot, so readily was it turned in all directions, back- 
wards even, while gnawing the leaf. Its appetite satis- 
fied, the snail crawled away, as the other had; and I 
observed that the rain-drops falling on its body were 
unheeded; but if I touched it with ever so slender a 
blade of grass it immediately shrank, and paused for 
a while before resuming its course. One must not, it 
seems, think too meanly of snails. 

Rain, though friendly to moralising, is not favourable 
to the romantic; and the rough hill-side which you 
admire for its steepness when dry and crisp under the 
sunshine, is beheld with very different feelings after 
a smart shower, when the turf is a saturated sponge, 
and your feet slip back with every step. You get to 
the top nevertheless, adding somewhat to your expe- 
riences of travel, if only the sight of the way in which 
the sheep make dry, snug, sheltering bowers for them- 
selves in the clumps of furze. 

In the wooded hollow of Stitscombe, about two miles 
farther, stands the loneliest house I ever saw, in the 
middle of a garden surrounded by trees. A pretty spot, 
but so quiet I I had a fancy to see who hved there, 
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and went down and knocked at the door. No answer. 
Knock again; still no reply, not even the cluck of a 
fowl or bark of a dog ; no sound but that of damp wind 
sighing heavily among the trees. I peeped in at one of 
the windows, and saw the house was empty. Yet there 
was the garden around it, well stocked with fruit-trees, 
flowers, and vegetables. It looked mysterious; but later 
in the day I heard that the house being so lonely no one 
would live in it, not even the labourers; the last tenants 
had just left it in dread. Some melancholy author 
might find it a congenial residence. 

Another half-hour along the gradually diminishing 
cliffi, and you look down on the mouth of the Erme — a 
stream which rising in Dartmoor here finds its way to 
the sea through an estuary three miles in length. It is 
wild at the entrance ; but softening towards the in- 
terior, the banks may be seen winding away on either 
hand — ^a succession of curving masses of wood. At low 
water you may explore it by a road that skirts the shore, 
and travel up to Erme Pound, or onwards to the pic- 
turesque scenery about Ivy Bridge. 

The path by the clifi* brings you to a solitary cottage 
near the entrance, from whence, if the men are at home, 
you may get a cast across to the other side ; or you may 
go a mile farther to the ferry, taking the lane, should 
the tide be in. I looked at the lane; the rain had con- 
verted it into a quagmire; and waited a short time at 
the cottage till a sailor who came on shore from a vessel 
at anchor rowed me across to the opposite landing. 

Here I left the shore for a while, and followed the 
lanes to Mothecombe and Battisboro, through a pleasant 
rural district, but little frequented except by the natives. 
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Wherever you get a peep inland, the high, dark moor 
is still visible; and on the left, after an hour's walkings 
is seen a low, square building on the verge of the down, 
A in view of the sea. It was built, so say the rustics, for 
a " pleasure-hoiuse" by a certain squire, but now, roof- 
less, and with iron-studded doors, it suggests rather the 
idea of a prison than of a bower. A mile J^rther^ and a 
short lane on the left leads down to Stoke church, 
situate in b hollow, within a few yards of the sea, and 
so quiet and sequestered, that any heart-stricken .mortal 
— such as we sometimes hear of— longing for a peaceful 
grave in a little rural churchyard, would here find a 
meet resting-place. The graves, marked by atones of 
dark slate, are numerous; for here are laid the dead of 
the parish of Revelstoke, mounds and headstones alike 
half concealed by tall, rank grass, through which you 
stride mid-leg deep. The church is a low, gray, rustic 
building, betraying signs of age in the lichens that 
fringe the venerable walls, soon, perhaps, to be hidden 
by the plants of ivy which have begun to creep upwards 
on either side. Service islield once in three weeks, and 
service in such a place — ^the song of thanksgiving and 
voice of supplication— would seem doubly impressive. 
And when the wind is up, the salt foam is drifted 
against the windows, and the roar of the storm is heard 
in pauses of the worship. I like to have a temporary 
halt in a lone churchyard when on my wanderings; but 
this of Revelstoke was more than usually favourable to 
contemplation. 

The cliffi about here wHl repay the trouble of search- 
ing for their best points of view. You will find a path- 
way leading to the beach, or you may walk along the 
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top of the cliff to Stoke Point, a grand bluff of slate, 
with a floor of slate spread out at its base, and so ronnd 
to Newton Ferrers. Better perhaps to return to the 
lane, for by-and-by you look down on the village of* 
Noss, scattered along the wooded ridge rising from the 
inlet that winds away among the hills ; and there 
beyond it, on the farther bank of the Yealm, is Newton. 
Homely, whitewashed cottages, set in deep masses of 
green; narrow lanes and paldis running hither and 
thither among the gardens; here an open space thronged 
with children at play, there the schooLhouse, compose a 
view wonderfully picturesque. Standing high above 
the valley your eye takes in everything at once: all 
the life, the goings and comings of the village ; and 
the voices ascend to your ear. The water adds to 
the effect — it seems a double river; but continuing 
anwards, you see where the inlet enters the Yealm. 
People cross the Channel, and travel hundreds of miles 
to see places that have far less claim to notice than Noss 
and its environments. Were it in the south of France, 
instead of an out-of-the way comer of Devonshire, 
enterprise would soon have its Grand Hdtel deNoss for 
the alhirem^it of visitors. 

The scene is so interesting that you will stop fre- 
quently on the long descent of the road to observe and 
fix its features in your mind. At length you cross a 
bridge over the Tealm, and take the road along the 
edge of the river's bed^ to the public-house at Newton 
Ferrers : the only one in the parish. It was about eight 
in the evening when I arrived, to exchange, as it 
proved, the calm of Nature for a Babel of boys and 
men gathered in and around the little hostelry. *^ There 
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goes a postman," cried the boys, seeing my knapsack as 
I turned in at the door. Luckily there was a vacant 
bed, and by a few civil words to the hostess I got 
admission to the snuggery behind the bar, where I took 
my tea unmolested by the smoke and noise that per- 
vaded all the rest of the house. At Bantham I had 
seen a specimen of the way in which village life begins 
its Sunday: here I saw the manner of its end. The 
habit of deep drinking, shamed from our high placesi 
lingers in the nooks and comers of the land. 

The next morning, what a contrast! A Sabbath 
stillness reigned over the whole neighbourhood. The 
village at work was quieter than the village at rest* 
The ebb tide had laid bare the causeways which cross 
the two channels, affording ready access between Noss 
and Newton, and shortening the distance to Stoke by 
about a mile. Here and there moored under the bank 
lay one of those trim, sharp eight-oared boats in which, 
if local testimony may be trusted, adventurous villagers 
row far out to sea, and return with kegs of brandy, in 
spite of the vigilance of the coast-guard station half a 
mile lower down the stream. In fine weather some 
have pushed their trip as far as Jersey, and not without 
profit. 

Leaving Newton, you follow the path by the side of 
the Yealm, till stopped by another inlet on the right; and 
standing here at the point where a few steps lead down 
to the shore, you will have to cry " Over," and wait the 
result. " Over" repeats an echo, surprisingly distinct, 
in the wooded hill opposite, provoking you to reiterate 
the call, and the more so, as dilatoriness seems to be 
the rule of the ferry. At last the boat appeared, 
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dcKberately rowed by a woman, and the tide being out, 
I bad to cross a slope of mud to get to it, for no one 
cares to build a jetty where passengers are not numerous ; 
and unless there be a jutting rock embarkation is 
always a disagreeable task at low water. Here the 
branching stream has all the appearance of irregular 
land-locked lakes, shut in by wooded hills, terminating 
in a low cliff. Having scrambled up on the opposite 
sidej you are in a position to see that the scene is one of 
real beauty. A blue channel, green banks, gray cliffs, 
and a background of trees; and to seawards, off the 
mouth of the estuary, there lies the Mewstone, an islet 
familiar by name all over the kingdom, a pyramid of 
turf and rock, and Rame Head away in the distance, 
hiding all the coast beyond. 

About two miles along the cliffs and you are at 
AVembury church, the tall, grizzly, weather-beaten 
tower set off by patches of glowing orange lichen, and 
the churchyard wall so near the edge as to leave scant 
room for the path. Two or three cottages and a little 
mill stand below, at the foot of the descent; then comes 
a low cliff, the margin of pleasant fields,' fronted by a 
broad floor of rock on which the waves expend their 
strength, and a path teeming with wild flowers. Half 
an hour more and, rounding the flank of a hill, you see 
the entrance of Plymouth Sound, part of the Break- 
water, and the lighthouse on its farther extremity. 
Every step now becomes invested with pleasurable ex- 
citement, for it brings you nearer to a magnificent sea- 
view where Nature and Art have done so much ; one 
intimately associated in our minds with England's naval 
history. Another turn, and the whole Sound opens. 

M 
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Tbeie is the long, wliite, angalar line of the Bveakwater 
— there Mount Edgcnmbe — there Drake's Isboid — 
there the towns glimmering agaittft the sun, the Uue 
water looking bluer by the contrast. How the red 
buoys oatoh the eye as they rise and fall. on the restless 
swell! Tonder lie moored our great wap*vessels, while 
ships, steamers, fishing-boats, plea£ure-boat8» gliding 
hither and thither, dashing in from the sea, or tacking 
vigorously out under the quickening breese, impart life 
and animation to the roadstead, and your expectations 
will not be disappointed* 

A little farther, and there is Staddon Point, crowned 
by its fort that has the look of being meant for real 
service, and not simply for show; and, descending to 
Bovisand Bay, you see, immediately beneath the fort, 
the pier, and that useful establishment where the navy 
is supplied with water. To get rid of the disgraceful 
make-shift system that once prevailed, the stream flow- 
ing into the bay was dammed about three-quarters of a 
mile up the valley, and a reservoir constructed to contain 
twelve thousand tuns of water, from which a nine-inch 
pipe leads to the pier, where boats and tenders can lie 
at all times of the tide. The supply is always pure, as 
the stream is contrived to flow only &om the surface of 
the reservoir. These works were finished in 1824; and 
the largest ship can now take in her water in one-fourUi 
of the time formerly required. 

Bovisand is a pleasant litde bay, much resorted to by 
parties firom Plymouth, and you may V03rage up to the 
town in a boat, or by a road, or along the heights which 
border the Sound. I preferred the latter route, and 
climbed the hill to the corner of the fort, where the 
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sentry, pomtmgto a dooa: in the irall^ told me it wa8 
the '^way to Plymouth." Tou come out on a rough 
path that twists and pitches through Staddon Quarries 
and leads' up to the healh, and past the ten-gun battery, 
commanding delightful views of the Sound; of the furzy 
hills springing boldly from its waters; of Gawsand Bay, 
and the forest-Hke elevations of the Cornish shore. The 
Sound itself, three miles deep and nearly as much in 
l>readth, impresses you with a sense of vastness; reati* 
sing your idea of a. magnificent port, with room for in- 
numerable fleets, and you will scarcely feel surprised that, 
writers, especially some few of early date, have waxed 
enthusiastic in their descripticms of Plymouth and its 
environs. In some {daces the hills are precipitous, and 
from the path running along their edge, at a height of 
four hundred feet, you have the whole scene i^»:ead out. 
as a panorama. 

When abreast of the Breakwater you wiU not fail to 
remark the e£fect of its mass on the sea: calmness witibin, 
commotion without; and from this some faint idea may 
be formed of the protection to the inner anchorage, 
when the waves come, sweeping ii^^with tremendous 
fury, driven by south-westerly gales. Before the great 
barrier was commenced, in 1812> there was nothing 
to impede their rush up the whole, length of the 
Sound, and vessels were sometimes wrecked close to 
Plymwtb. 

Near Mount Batt^ the path leads off on the right to 
Turachapel. And now- you see the quarries of Oreston, 
the Csjtwater, Sutton Pool, theCStaddi the Hoe» and the 
ins and outs of the harbour up to the Hamoaze. The 
Catwater is the estuary of the Plym; you may cross the 

m2 
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ferry direct, or get rowed down to the Barbican for six- 
pence. Bluff old boatmen are always in waiting. 

A whole volume might be written about Plymouth 
and the interesting sights within and around it. I passed 
a day here on my return, and saw the Dockyard, the 
building slips, in one a keel just laid down, in another 
a frigate ready for launching; the spinning of ropes and 
•cables in rooms twelve hundred feet long; the forges and 
saw-mills, and all that the stranger is permitted to see; 
ending with a survey over the whole of the busy area 
from the King's Hill. Then the Royal WiUiam Vic- 
tualling Establishment at Stonehouse, a space of fourteen 
acres occupied with provisions for the navy, where the 
mills were grinding wheat day and night, and the bakers 
converting a sack of flour into biscuit every five minutes, 
so pressing was the demand occasioned by the war. 
Before this yard was built, the brewery was at one 
place, the slaughter-house at another, both inaccessible 
at low water; the bakery was somewhere else, three 
miles from the brewery, and the mill a quarter of a mile 
from the bakery. Now that all are brought together, 
the fleets are better served, and the public money is 
economised. 

Then to Mount Edgcumbe, which, on Mondays, is 
•open to all visitors. You will find a score of boats, 
/besides the regular ferry, at Stonehouse Hard. You 
^may wander about the beautiful grounds and enjoy the 
•view from the top of the hills unquestioned. It com- 
^mands that portion of the harbour seen but imperfectly 
from Moimt Batten. You look into Mill Bay, and up 
"die Hamoaze, and see the rush. and whirl of the tide 
^ast the Devil's Point, and all the populous shore from 
Mount Wise to the Citadel, 
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Then if you end the day on the Hoe, till gun-fire 
tells the hour of sunset, and note the numbers of towns- 
folk of all classes sitting on the rocks, or on the turf, or 
strolling up and down the slopes; and the gangs of men 
and boys playing at leapfrog and fly-the-garter, you 
will believe that no better recreation-ground is to be 
found in the kingdom. It commands a view to sea- 
wards along the whole extent of the Sound. 

I dined at a house where a party of emigrants were 
staying ; some had been waiting six weeks for a ship. 
They were mostly small fanners from Cornwall, with 
two or three labourers from Dorsetshire. One of the 
latter, who had just returned from an inspection of a 
vessel with his newly-wedded wife, was eloquent in 
praise of the accommodation. "No genelman's parlour 
could be finer, and if that was hardship he hoped never 
to have wus." Some of the farmers told me they could 
get a fairish living in Cornwall; but they wanted some- 
thing better, and meant to seek it in America. From 
experience I was able to communicate information con- 
cerning that country; but as they had taken their berths, 
I did not tell them they would repent their expatriation. 
Thousands abandon their homes in England and a com- 
fortable livelihood for a life of immitigated drudgery in 
the backwoods, where their hope is perpetually cheated 
— where, after all, they get no more than a living, and 
in a climate which afflicts them with a West Indian 
summer and a Russian winter. How many are there 
who would give all they possess were it sufficient to 
bring them home again ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Enter Cornwall — Different character of Sceneiy — ^Antony — A Cornish 
Stile — Grafthole — Nackers — A Dreary Lane — A Retreat — l^oe- 
•aaktt's Cottage— Sleeping Qnarters-*-A Shoeniaker's Notions — ^Aapect 
of the Conntry — ^Abore Ground and Undeigronnd — Seaton — Looe — 
A Queer Town— Talland— A Fetish— Polperro— Fossil Clifb— Early 
Yegetation-^Polruan — ^Fowey — ^Past and Present— Par— St Austell. 

It was about five in the afternoon when I crossed the 
Hamoaze by the great steam-bridge^ which, plying con- 
tinually, carries passengers, vehicles^ horses, and mer- 
chandise, from one county to the other. The channel 
is she hundred yards wide, and though but a few 
minutes on the passage you have time to look at the 
fortifications on the Devonport side, at the vessels laid 
up " in ordinary," huge floating structures of famous 
name, that impress you with their mass, but now 
depreciated by the mightier energy of vapour. There 
you see away to the Sound, there up towards Saltash, 
and the upper course of the river, which will have to 
be visited by-and-by. 

Tou land at Torpoint, a small place, looking like a 
sort of genteel suburb to the more crowded towns on 
the Devonshire shore, out of the noise and smoke ; and 
here, for the first time, I set foot in the venerable 
Duchy — Cornwall. A few minutes take you clear of 
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the hotuses, and then at once you are struck with the 
difierence between the county you ate in and the one 
you have left It k obvious. The generally soft fea- 
tcnes of Devonshire are exchanged for a landscape of a 
stem and unfinished aspect. Trees are few ; and you 
see a prominent characteristic of Cornwall — a surfaee 
heaved into long, rolling swells, brown and bare, not 
unlike what we should fancy of waves from the adjoin- 
ing ocean solidified, cut up into squares by thick stone 
fences, which in many places are thickly covered with 
brilliant yellow stone-crop, growing from the crevices. 
By the time you have noted these peculiarities, and the 
alternate horizontal and vertical construction of the 
fences, you leave the highway, the main route to Lis- 
keard and the west, and turn on the left into the road 
to Antony and the small towns on the coast. For the 
time^ the sea-side had greater attractions for me than 
the interior. 

A rise of the road gives another view over the Sound 
and its naval phenomena; and on the right you see that 
irregular inlet, Lynher Creek, at the extremity of which 
stands the old town of St. Germans. In about an hour 
yon come to Antony, where, as in most of the villages 
throughout the country, the church is by &r the most 
noticeable object. Standing on a steep hill-side, a 
deep notch has been excavated to get a level floor ; and 
in walking round it a singular effect is produced by 
finding yourself many feet below the surrounding sur- 
jGeuse, and the rows of graves and tombstones. While 
the people are in church their friends are mouldering in 
some parts of the churchjrard, at a level above the heads 
of the worshippers: a &ct by no means salubrious. 
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But the tower is good ; some of the stained glass in the 
windows is excellent ; there is a monument to Carew, 
who wrote the interesting Survey of Cornwall; and on 
one side is a hedge sprinkled with flowers. The stocks 
are under the church porch, and a couple of low stools 
for the misdemeanants : a combined indulgence which 
I never saw elsewhere. The village, too, has a foreign 
look about it ; and here you will make acquaintance 
with the first Cornish stile : some six or eight slabs of 
stone about nine inches wide placed edgewise on the 
groimd eighteen inches apart, in a narrow gap of the 
thick stone fence ; and you step from one to the other 
of these as on the rounds of a horizontal ladder. In- 
sufiGicient as this contrivance seems, it effectually pre- 
vents the escape of sheep or cattle. 

Ere long another village, Grafthole, and the eleva- 
tion of the ground commands a wider prospect of the 
bare and dreary moors, and you are near enough to the 
shore to see the irregular outline of the cliffs. The 
road had been gradually getting worse, and the miles 
seemed unusually long, as they always do when you 
have no other measure than guesses of the country-folk. 
It was already dusk when I passed through a third 
village, which rejoices in the name of Nackers, and 
turned again to the left to the coast-road for Looe, a 
narrow uneven lane, ankle deep in sludge from recent 
rain, where walking became slow and laborious. The 
landmarks were becoming indistinct, and when the 
track fell away down a steep hill, between high 
hedges, to avoid the wrong turnings was no easy task. 
A little lower, and I met a cold, dense mist creeping up 
from the sea, making the night still more dark and 
dreary. It was near ten o'clock, and yet five miles to 
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Looe. They might be long miles ; midnight would be 
an awkward hour to arrive in a strange place ; I was 
tired, too, with the walk from . Newton Ferrers, and, 
under the circumstances, thought it best to retreat, and 
take my chance of the entertainment to be found under 
the little swinging sign I had seen at Nackers. I 
trudged back : it was too dark to see what was painted 
on the board ; but there was a cottage a short distance 
off, in the rear of a garden, with a cheerful light shining 
from the open door. Looking in, I saw a man blowing 
the fire, and inquired if his were the public-house. 

*' There ain't no public-house in the village, Sur; but 
we takes in travellers here." 

The sign was only an advertisement of ginger-beer. 

*' Can I have a clean bed, and a room to myself ?" 

" Yes, that you can. I'll warr'nt the bed shall be 
clean," replied the man, suspending his task with the 
bellows ; and I could have tea, also, when " missus" 
came home. So, having meanwhile taken a survey of 
the apartment, and noted signs of cleanliness and humble 
comfort, I laid aside my knapsack, and, stretching 
myself upon a couple of chairs, made the best of my 
novel position. How, even in England, a little de- 
parture from the beaten track and usual habit will 
introduce a wayfarer into circumstances as strange as 
they are unexpected I I, for one, rather like to make 
acquaintance with an humble interior; you see life 
there divested of some of its conventionalities. The 
man inclined to be friendly and confidential; shoe- 
making was his trade, eked out by a little speculation 
in thirsty weather. " Missus," had gone with the boy 
and a donkey to deliver an order of ginger-beer, at a 
house some two miles away ; the price was sixteenpence 
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a dozen^ whioh included deUverj and fetching home 
the empty bottles. She did not, however, letum ao 
soon as was expected ; and being hungry I proposed to 
make tea without further deky. 

*' Better wait a bit longer," said the man; '^ we ishall 
be sure to make a mess on*t." 

No fear of that, as I soon showed Urn, when he 
brought out the needful appliances, and filled the tea- 
pot from the kettle that boiled with a merry hiss on the 
Uazing hearth. Just then ^' missus" returned with the 
boy, donkey, and empty bottles; she immediately 
set to work with hospitable demonstrations to supply 
my wants, and seemed to hare an idea that I could eat 
an unlimited number of eggs. Presently I heard her 
moving about overhead preparing the bedroom, to 
which I soon after ascended by the short straight flight 
of steps, not without misgivings as to the accommo- 
dations. But the room, though low and open to the 
thatch, was clean, and with no appearance of habitual 
neglect hurriedly disguised. There was a mah<^ny 
four<-po8t bedstead too ; the sheets were clean, the wash- 
stand properly furnished, and towels without stint. I 
have often paid two shillings for a bed, where the 
appointments were stingy in comparison. The woman 
refilled my teapot as soon as she descended; and after 1 
lay down I heard the honest couple chatting in a low 
tone over a quiet cup of tea. 

The noise of the man-s hammer mending my boots 
woke me early the next morning; and if frequent 
snatches of whistling may be accepted as evidence, the 
shoemaker was in good spirits. Daylight, with its 
prying rays, did nothing to alter the favourable impres- 
sioQ /the cotti^e had made on me the evening be^re ; 
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neither did the break&st. My boots were readj ; but 
it came on to rain heavily, and though I care little for 
rain when once on the road, I prefer not to start in the 
midst of a down-pour. At such times a book becomes 
doubly acceptable, and taking Trench's Lessons in 
Proverbs from my knapsack, gave myself up to the 
g^iial little volume, chatting occasionally with my en- 
tertainers, who, having again filled up the teapot, had sat 
down to table. To talk of themselves seemed to give the 
man especial pleasure. He once brewed and sold table- 
beer, thinking he might do so without a license ; but 
the magistrates, when he was summoned before them, 
having asked whether the innocent beverage, in com- 
mon with ale or porter, was not made with malt and 
hops, he had to answer in the affirmative, and was con- 
victed and fined accordingly. Since then he only 
meddles with ginger-beer, the sale of which, with his 
trade, his pig and garden, and a forage on the beach 
after a storm, keeps them " pretty comfortable." He 
thought the "genelfolk" a little too hard on the poor, 
and had a notion that government might do something 
to mitigate the effects of local despotisms; for as it was, 
''them as worked the hardest didn't get fair play." 
He felt inclined at times to emigrate ; and would, if he 
could only be sure of being better off ; a question on 
which I gave him satisfactory reasons for staying at 
home. If the thousands who depart every year would 
but live half as frugally and work half as hard in Eng- 
land as they are compelled to do in America, they 
would never have reason to leave their native country. 
The world seldom hears of the thousands who would 
almost give their right hand to be back once more in 
the land of their forefathers. ''After that," eiLckimed 
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the shoemaker, looking at his wife, ** we shall stick by 
the old place. It do give us a living." 

Of course, he always got ready money for his work? 
No, he had to give six months' credit, and to be careful 
in the choice of customers. Some were safe enough; 
but if a man brought him a pair of boots to mend, 
passing on the way two or three other shoemakers, 
*'then," he said, "I thinks it ain't all right, and I 
declines doing the job on trust." A shrewd process of 
reasoning, suited doubtless to rustic emergencies. He 
^* wondered rather" that any one should go wandering 
about the country carrying a knapsack, getting tired 
and benighted, and having to sleep in out-of-the-way 
quarters. Poor tramps did that. And yet, after all, 
there must be a pleasure in seeing strange places. 
"'Tisn't often I goes to Plymouth," he added; ''but 
when I do, I feels like a boy going out for a holiday." 
He had once met a gentleman down by the sea who 
had come all the way from Falmouth along the beach 
collecting specimens of different species of oarweed, and 
who, opening his box, showed him such a number of 
varieties as was truly astonishing. 

As the rain continues to fall, let us take a brief 
survey of the country around; to know what its fea- 
tures are will inform our subsequent walk. Cornwall, 
stretching over a length of seventy-eight miles, is 
divided by a great central ridge into two principal 
slopes, one facing the English, the other the Bristol 
Channel. This ridge comprehends 200,000 acres of 
wastes, so dreary of aspect as to dishearten the traveller 
who enters the county by any of the roads within their 
limits. Grilpin, journeying westwards from Launceston 
in search of the Picturesque, saw nothing but '^ a coarse, 
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naked countiy^ in all respects as uninteresting as can 
well be conceived," and went no farther than Bodmin. 
There he turned back. Had the good pastor first 
made acquaintance with the southern side of the county, 
he would not have pronounced it all barren. The 
ridge^ moreover, has grand and impressive features, 
produced by a series of remarkable elevations, which, 
commencing in Devonshire, occur at intervals down to 
the Land's End. Dartmoor, with its numerous tors, 
the highest rising to an altitude of 2052 feet, is a vast 
upheaved mass or "boss" of granite — the first of the 
series. Crossing the Tamar, we find a second — that 
traversed by Gilpin — its chief hills Brown Willy and 
Eowtor; and the Cheese wring on its eastern margin. 
It is in view from all the highest parts of the road be- 
tween Antony and Looe. A few miles farther, and 
there is a third boss, north of St. Austell, rich in china- 
stone and clay; the Roche Rocks, a romantic group, 
and Hensbarrow rising from its centre. Two small 
patches appear, one east, the other west of Helstone; 
and again, beyond Penzance, the whole extremity of 
the island is granite: a solid bulwark against the ocean. 
The extent and elevation of the upheavals successively 
diminish until, at the Land's End, the cliffs are less than 
a hundred feet high. The same reddish, coarse-grained 
granite is seen in all. But farther still: the Scilly Isles 
are granite, much of it perfectly identical with that of 
Dartmoor. Thus we see proof of some tremendous 
force having been at work, along a line of more than a 
hundred miles, to elevate a system, so to speak, of huge 
vertebrae, to strengthen the narrowing land, and enable 
it to bear the pressure of the sea on either side. They 
form a minor mountain range of striking contrasts: 
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rocky summits, bleak slopes^ coiggy steeps and wild 
ravines, which, as they decline towards the. shore^ be- 
come fertile and bosky valleys. 

And there is variety below, as well asoA the surfaice* 
Cornwall has been called the country of veina: it is 
full of them, running in all directions, but principally 
from east to west. The numerous interstices formed in 
the rocky strata by the uneasy throes* of the old earth 
in past ages have since become filled with metaUiferous 
deposits, which now constitute the subterrainean wealth 
of the county. Copper, tin, and lead are dug out every 
year by thousands of tons, besides a variety of other 
highly valuable minerals; and gold and silver are 
found in small quantities. The mineral charaeterj 
unmatched by that of other English counties, has its 
counterpart in France. Here enterprise and specula^ 
tion may be seen burrowing six hundred fathoms deep 
in eager quest of the precious ores; sliding away the 
solid substance of the county, stone, marble» and metal 
by thousands of tons, pumping millions of gallons of 
water into the sea, and carrying millions of bushels of 
sand from the shore to spread over the fields. A per- 
petual interchange. Only in comparatively recent years 
has agriculture risen into esteem. ^^Fish, tip, and copper'^ 
used to be the standing toast; and but few cared ^to cul- 
tivate a soil thought unfit for cultivation. Now, tillage 
competes with minings having found in some places a sutt' 
face of extraordinary fertility. Draw a line from Calling-^ 
ton to Falmouth, and you cut off the best comer of the 
county. And with these remarkable phenomena, as we 
shall by-and-by see, is associated as remarkable a dimate. 

Eighteenpenee was the charge made for my two 
meals and bed, when, at ten o'clock, the rain having 
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slackened, I went on my way again. But for the mist 
I should have had a view over tbeltfoad moorlanJ dis- 
trict to the north-west, where the Caraton mines and 
the Cheescwring appear on the horizon. The weather 
was, however, brightening. The nmddy lane was not 
improved by the rain; but I could see better to avoid 
the softest places, and was soon down on the beach at 
Seaton — a small bay containing two or three miserable 
cottages, and a bridge, where carts come from the 
neighbouring farms for sand and seaweed. The lane 
ascends the opposite hill between high hedges, and only 
at the breaks can you step aside to look back to Rame 
Head, or forwards to Looe Island; and altogether the 
way was such as made me felicitate myself on having 
fallen back on Nackers the night before. Another 
descent, and another rise up the very face of the cliff, 
and so lane and diff alternately, until turning the 
comer of a high, rocky hill, where a fence guards the 
path, a deep valley is seen beneath, with the queer- 
looking town of Looe squeezed into its mouth — a 
place of foreign aspect: and you will say the same of 
other Cornish towns before you leave the county. Here 
the houses are grouped irregularly together — ^a mass of 
whitewashed walls, outside stairs, gray gables, green 
roofs, and dilapidated chimneys; scattered at the out- 
skirts, and straggling away up the valley. That patchy 
line slanting up between the trees of the opposite hill is 
the main street of West Looe. Going down you will 
see myrtles, fuschias, and geraniums, which stand out 
the whole year, in the little bits of gardens, warmed by 
the southern sun. The street is as narrow, tortuous, 
and ill-paved as the view from above may have led you 
to expect, bordered by old-fashioned little shops, offer- 
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ing very miscellaneous wares, among which stand the 
two inns. Presently emerging you come to the open 
road by the side of the river, up which it is worth 
while to walk for a mile or two. There is the inlet, 
singularly beautifuli leading to Trelawny Mill; and 
along its banks a few hours may be delightfully spent 
in exploring some of the finest scenery of the county. 
The name recalls one of the ancient families ; and a 
memorable passage in the national history. Continuing 
upwards you come to the lock, where the river seems 
an embowered lake, the verdure in cheerful contrast to 
the naked downs, and the sullen-looking cliffs. Three 
miles farther will bring you to that famous spring, St. 
Keyne's Well, overshadowed by its five trees, at which 
you miay quaff the miraculous water that imparts to 
bride or bridegroom the right to rule, according as one 
or the other first drinks of it after wedding. 

Back to the bridge — a thirteen-arched structure, four 
hundred and fifty years old, barely wide enough for a 
cart, which does not convincingly testify in favour of 
wisdom of ancestors, whatever may be said of the pillory 
and cucking-stool, that once formed part of the town's 
legal machinery, A new bridge is now being built, a 
few yards higher up the stream, of which the first stone 
was laid a fortnight before my visit. Then up the steep 
street of West Looe, which suffers by comparison with 
its eastern namesake. It is tenanted chiefly by fisher- 
folk, and you may form some opinion of their commis- 
sariat by the medley of articles in the little shop- 
windows: tawny bacon; long, thin candles; cheese and 
matches, soap, butter, brimstone, and other sundries; 
besides a tempting display of rich-looking yellow cakes. 
They are coloured with saffron, a Cornish practice, 
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wluch saves eggs. I bought a lump, being curious to 
test the quality. Nets, jackets, and heavy hose were 
hung out to dry; and on every doorstep sat women and 
girls knitting dark blue stockings and Guernsey frocks. 
You will have ample time to observe all these and other 
matters, for the road is too steep for any but a creeping 
pace ; and you will enjoy a draught from the gushing 
stream at the top. 

Then away to the left again, and across a rural bit of 
country till a descent through a grove of trees brings you 
to a charming prospect — the church andvillage of Tal- 
land. The churchyard has sunk pathways, as at Antony, 
with steps leading to the higher ground; and sitting on 
the topmost of these I ate my piece of cake, and surveyed 
the scene around. The hilb here come rounding down 
in a half-circle, which forms Talland Bay, leaving a 
breadth of gently undulating fields, with here and there 
a cottage, a farm-house, and the village among the 
trees and clumps that adorn the slopes. On one side, 
"Old Ocean's everlasting voice" kept up a playful 
murmur; on the other, the shouts and laughter of hay- 
makers, cries to the horses, and smacking of whips came 
softened to the ear — 

'* Sounds of Ua people, mingling with tiie ML 
Of waters, and the busy hum of bees, 
And larks in air, and throstles in the trees 
Thrill the moist air with mormnrs musical : ' 

While cottage smoke goes drifting on the bzeeie, 
And sunny clouds are floating over alL** 

The tower stands detached from the church; and, 
as elsewhere, Time screens the walls with ivy to conceal 
the slow progress of decay. Talk to the rustics about here, 
and get them to show you the contents of their pockets. 
You will find, in some instances, a little stick of th|^ 
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mountain-ashi which they carry with them to ward off 
witchcraft. One need not go to Africa for fetishism. 

The rocks on the beach contain some fine specimens 
of the green and red crystalline veins ; and in the western 
cliffii an experienced eye may detect the remains of fossil 
fish. A broad, well-kept path girdles the hill in the 
rear of these clifB^ forming a walk which, except that 
the sea lay below, reminded me of that along Salis- 
bury Crags at Edinburgh. Here I fell in with a sturdy 
little fellow about seven years old, trudging along with 
a dozen pounds of sand in a bag on his head, for which 
he was to get a halfpenny at Folperro— the distance 
more than a mile. No sand suitable for floors is to be 
found nearer; and he comes twice a day to fill his bag, 
on terms that might conciliate the thriftiest housewife. 
I gave him a penny, which, though it made him wild 
with delight, did not produce a relinquishment of his 
burden. He only trotted on a little faster, telling me it 
was fair-time. 

A glorious bit of walk is this path, creeping gradu- 
ally up the flank of the hill, round its seaward fronts 
l^en gradually down again. Ail praise to those who 
constructed and still maintain it ! Once round the bend 
and you see Folperro, a village built in a deep rocky 
inlet, which narrows into a picturesque ravine. If 
you were surprised by Looe, this will surprise you 
still move. Such a strange aas^nblage of houses, 
crowded into the narrow space ; such queer little 
landings-places; such narrow streets, with stray crags 
peeping up here and there among the gables ; the inner 
port; ihe stream splashing through; the fretted hollows 
and caves in die clifis, all come into a picture which, 
were it on the other side of the Channel, would attract 
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a host of visitors. I sat down on the grass above the 
coast-guard station to view it in detail, for it was too 
rare to be left in a hurry. Polperro is ^^ a little fischar 
towne with a peere," says Leland; and the description 
is just as true now as when he wrote it. 

Here lives Mr. Couch, a naturalist, of whom Corn* 
wall may be proud. It was he who discovered in the 
cliffi of slatci trap, and limestone, a few miles to the east 
anjd west, those fossil remains which illustrate the Silurian 
er& of Sir Roderick Murchison. Corals, bones, fishes, 
and fragments of rough skin are singularly abundant^ 
and are met with in places at the very top of the hills. 
The cliff under the signalnstation is described as ''-literally 
blackened with them." But if a practised eye be essential 
for their discovery, still more is it to distinguish their 
character and species. 

Before descending, observe the large claret-coloured 
and blue patches in the slate, and take a look towards 
Fowey , for thither lies your route. All around here you 
see the hills similarly steep and abrupt, from four 
hundred to five hundred feet high, with deep, narrow 
coombs between, some prettily wooded and watered 
by Httle brooks. They terminate in the sea in lofty 
cliffi. Then a few minutes will take you down into 
the yiUage, and back into the medieval ages: rude 
architecture, streets narrow as alleys, quays not so wide 
as the pavement in the Strand, strange names, and 
people of a distinct national feature. Frequently did I 
fancy myself out of England while in Cornwall; and 
any one aUe to use his eyes may well be pardoned for 
the illusion. The little town was trying to be merry 
with its annual Uiix; but, as it seemed to im, with ao 

n2 
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more success than those ancestors of ours who, as Frois- 
sart describes, '' enjoyed themselves sadly." 

To the meteorologist there is something especially 
interesting about Polperro, as the systematic researches 
made of late on the climate of Europe show it to be the 
pkce where, in England, plants first awaken from their 
winter torpor. In the early months of the year it is 
some weeks in advance of the north of Italy, and agrees 
with Naples, varying only with the temper of the 
Cornish winter. This forwardness holds till the end of 
March. In April the conditions are equal; and in the 
subsequent months the advantage is on the other side, 
the Cornish summer being comparatively cool, till the 
mild winter comes and restores the balance. 

You will be tempted to pause again on the brow of 
the opposite cliff for a reverse view of the picture. 
Going on again you soon find the coast to be wilder 
and ruggeder than in Devonshire; no path at all in 
many places, and the ground so rough and tangled that 
progress becomes a toilsome struggle. I gave it up at 
the first opening, about two miles from Polperro, and 
steered across the fields for the nearest lane. An old 
fisherman, going in the same direction, wished to know 
if I had " lost myself;" and, without further preliminary, 
plunged into an account of an adventure that once befel 
him and two others, and introduced them to a French 
prison for a couple of years, with a taste of the ^' noir 
cachot" whenever they were imruly. That black-hole 
seemed to have left a most uncomfortable impression on 
his mind. " But for all that," he said, " I learned to 
parly-voo a bit," and off he went into a glib string of 
l^rases, made up of local Cornish terms and imperfect 
recolleclions of his French education. He begged for 
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twopence when we got to the hill-top; and, pointing to 
a farm-house, said, '' I don't know what you're got to 
sell, but there's a young widow lives yonder, and she'll 
be sure to buy something if you calL" My disclaimer 
of pedlery availed nothing: he knew better. 

The lanes again; and not. without views over land 
and water. A boy, driving a cart, overtook me; he 
was going my way for a couple of miles, and offered a 
seat. I accepted; and found him to be another specimen 
of the primitive character of the neighbourhood. He 
lived at Polperro, was fourteen years old, and had never 
been to any other town than Looe, though he had seen 
Fowey from a distance. His first visit to Looe was an 
event to be remembered, and he still thought it a 
wonderful place. . He hoped some day to go to Ply- 
mouth; and then — perhaps he would "go for a sailor." 
Had been to school, could read and 'write, and "do 
sums;" and among all the boys he knew, there were 
but few who could not do the same. He was an intelli- 
gent boy of his class. Some others, whom I fell in with 
afterwards, fully confirmed the School Inspector's Re- 
ports as to the dense ignoraiice on some subjects pre- 
vailing in certain parts of Cornwall. 

Higher ground and wider view soon after I left the 
cart. There is the church of Lansalloes; thenLanteglos; 
there Fowey, on the farther shore of the estuary, backed 
by what seems a bold, dark ridge. Presently an old 
carved stone cross on the left, mounted on a pedestal, 
over a fountain — something Swiss-like; and from thence 
you descend to Polruan, which has, what seems inevi- 
table in these coast towns, a street too steep to be 
ascended or descended without inconvenience. I could 
not help noticing the shop*fronts and shutters, painted 
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a very florid mahogany, by an artist apparently of one 
idea, for they were all of the same pattern. 

The estuary here is of considerable width, and while 
waiting for the ferry-boat you will have time to observe 
surrounding objects, from the variegated cliffs of Polruan 
to Black Head, at the extremity of St. Austell Bay, 
and the Dodman, still farther to the west. The haven 
itself, said to be one of the best in the kingdom, is a 
noble expanse of water, navigable at all times of tlie 
tide; yet, judging from appearances, the trade is nothing 
like commensurate with the natural advantages. It 
looks inviting upwards where the water disappears 
between the hills; and a pleasant boat excursion may be 
made to Lostwithiel, eight miles distant. There is the 
tall obelisk on Greben Point; there St. Catherine's Fort; 
there the ruined chapel; there the remains of the two 
castles that once' guarded the entrance, for Fowey has 
been a place of note in its day. The town itself is 
pleasantly situated, looking across to Hall Walk, an 
elevated promenade among the trees, and the green 
hills beyond. 

The bluff old boatman obeys the Dutch maxim — ^keep 
on, however slowly, and conveys you across in time. 
The town loses somewhat on a closer view : the streets 
are narrow and crooked ; the quay, with the vessels 
moored alongside, seems lifeless; but there are a quaint 
old market-house, a fine church-tower, and a church- 
yard, bordered by rows of trees. And higher up is 
Place House, which has a history of its own dating from 
the times when Warwick the King-maker was making 
a noise in the world. Some of the apartments are paved 
and decorated with the choicest of Cornish stone. 
Famous, too, has it become through its restorer, the 
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late Joseph Treffiry — a giant of modem days, mightier 
far than those huge Cornish giants we read about in 
old story-books. With wealth at command, and en^ 
dowed with energy and enterprise, he undertook and 
accomplished great works, which remain to diow how 
natural di£Sculties may be overcome, resources deve- 
loped, and society benefited. Harbours, canals, via* 
ducts, and breakwaters, all at a man's own cost, are no 
unworthy monument. 

One reads with surprise that Fowey gave forty-seven 
ships and seven hundred and seventy mariners to Ed* 
ward's Calais fleet: more than any other port, except 
Yarmouth. From that time down to Henry V., so 
writes the old chronicler, the town was in its glory ; 
** partely by feates of warre, partely by pjn^cie ; and so 
waxing riche felle all to marchaundize ; so that the 
towne was hauntid with shippes of diverse nations, and 
their shippes went to al nations." Liverpool was th^i 
a mere fishing village:— and now! Success made the 
Fowey mariners proud, and when sailing past Rye and 
Winchelsea they " would vale no bonet being requirid," 
whereupon the men of the Cinque Ports came out to do 
battle for their privileges; but Fowey beat them back, 
and thereafter bore the arms of the two towns with its 
own. From this incident arose the term ^^ gallaunts of 
Fowey." The townsmen had, however, occasion to 
fight against others than their own countrymen, for the 
French not unfrequently paid them a predatory visit. 
Place House was first built by the husband of a spirited 
dame, who animating her servants in his absence, suc- 
cessfully repelled an attack of the piratical invaders. 

A stiff ascent awaits you on leaving Fowey, between 
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walls of solid rock, that serve as a basement to some of 
the houses, grim in their style of architecture. '^ Come 
up r is die never-failing admonition to horses in Corn- 
wall on road or in field ; but on this steep hill I heard 
it more than ever. Arrived at the top there is a view 
of Par, one of Mr. Treffiy's harbours, at the head of St. 
Blazey Bay ; a busy trading place^ kept alive by mines, 
china-clay works, quarries of white granite, and pilchard 
fishery. Another half hour and you are walking on 
the level of green turf and sand, that stretches in front 
of the houses ; and behind are the mines — ^Par Consols, 
well known to those who study the mining lists in 
newspapers. Then come paths across flats of dirty 
water ; the noise of the ore-crushing machinery — thump, 
thump, thump — heard for miles ; and you see iron rods 
stretching away furlongs in length, some horizontal, 
others at an angle. What can they be for? Suddenly 
some unseen power gives one of them a pull a yard or 
two to the right or left, with a jerking clank, followed 
by a watery gush. It is a pump-rod, making perhaps 
six strokes a minute, impelled by the engine which is 
too far off to be visible, and keeping the workings be- 
neath your feet free from water. The hill beyond pre- 
sents a curious medley of machineiy and trees : a spec- 
tacle for one unaccustomed to the mining districts. 
Then you come out on a broad and well-kept turnpike- 
road, not far from the viaduct of the Cornwall Railway, 
and so on^ another two miles to St. Austell. 
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St Austell— The China-clay Works— Clay Digging and Wasfaiag— The 
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St. Austell was the first G>mish town in which I 
saw noticeable indications of life and business ; accounted 
for by its being the capital of a busy district, and not 
far from the three important ports where mineral produce 
is shipped in large quantities. Repeatedly, while at 
breakfast, you will see carts pass the window laden with 
what appear to be cubes of chalk, each as big as a peck 
loaf; and should your curiosity be excited to know 
what they are and where they come from, a brief and 
interesting excursion will enable you to gratify it, as 
we shall presently see. 

Inquire for anything remarkable in the town, you 
will hardly fail to be told of the Mengu Stone, a slab in 
the market-place, regarded with some veneration by its 
possessors, probably because no one knows anything 
about it, except that it is the spot from whence procla- 
mations and public announcements are delivered. The 
church has a fine tower, and a few peculiarities worth 
examination. Leaving the edifice on your left, take the 
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street leading north-east to the village of Tregonissey; 
and, after a pleasant up-hill walk of about two miles be- 
tween trees and hedges and across a wild down, you see 
upon the shaggy slope large white patches, rising one 
above another, pumps working, wheels revolving, white 
torrents flowing, and gangs of men, women, and boys 
variously employed. Striding through the dense beds 
of heath, still ascending, you arrive at last on a novel 
scene of industry. The white patches are china-clay in 
its several conditions, and here is one of the china-clay 
works which, extending far into the dreary district north 
of St. Austell, animate it with an activity nourished 
from its own bosom. 

To comprehend what is going on, one needs to 
know something of the object of this industry. The 
inhospitable landscape, looking across to St. CSolumb, lies 
about the centre of the second granite district of Corn- 
wall; and this rock, after long exposure to the weal^er, 
undergoes a change which converts it into a material 
indispensable to the important manufactures carried on 
in the Potteries. Granite contains felspar; and felspar, 
as a German chemist remarks, is '^ a mineral at all times 
disposed to play the part of a false friend, and to forsake 
its companions in distress." The consequence is a process 
of decomposition, most observable on the southern slope 
of the county, from its exposure to the most prevalent 
rains and winds; and in time, in place of granite, there 
is found a deposit of gray or bluish white powder, inter- 
mingled with grains and scales of mio^ and quartz. In 
this state it forms large be^, generally concave, on the 
hill-sides, marked by a vigorous and luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, and the springs that not unfrequently bubble from 
near their margin. In some places these ^*8topes,"as 
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they are called, are "witliin two or three feet of the 
surface; in others they lie at a depth of from forty to 
eighty feet. Here we see a process of natural chemistry 
preparing the granite, without which there would be no 
china-clay. 

The artificial process of conversion into clay is very 
simple. In one place I saw a party paring off the 
heather, and digging away the " overburden" to lay 
bare the valuable material beneath. The refuse is 
wheeled away to a short distance, and spread over the 
rough surface to prepare a level drying-ground, the 
sand uppermost. The sand is also distributed to the 
existing drjing-grounds by trucks running on tram- 
ways, impelled by water-power. The refuse having 
been removed from a large patch, a stream of water, led 
firom the higher part of the slope, is made to fall on the 
exposed surface, which, trampled by the heavy boots of 
the diggers, speedily becomes a bed of slime. Hither 
and thither stride the men, treading the clammy surface, 
stirring it with their implements, washing the clay, in 
foot, and presently the excavation resembles a pool of 
whitewash. As the liquid accumulates it flows off at 
the lower side of the bed into a series of six or seven 
broad, shallow trays, called " launders,'* in which the 
grosser particles, mostly mica and quartz, are deposited; 
while the clay being light runs from one to the other, 
leaving impurities in each, and pours from the last, 
smooth as milk, into a capacious reservoir. The more 
perfect the separation of the crystalline matters, the 
purer and more plastic will be the clay. In the reservoir, 
which is either circular or oval, forty feet in diameter, 
and from six to ten feet deep, a second deposition takes 
place, the surface-water, meanwhile, escaping over the 
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rim, until at length the huge basin is filled with liquid 
clay of the consistence of cream. The supply from the 
stope is now stopped or diverted into another direction; 
and a hatch or sluice being opened in the bottom of the 
reservoir, the whole of the clay is discharged into a 
dozen smaller cisterns, scattered round their great central 
feeder. Sometimes the distribution is effected by a pump, 
and the day may be seen flowing in difierent directions 
along wooden gutters. From forty to fifty tons of day 
are thus shared into each cistern, where it remains for 
four or five months exposed to the action of the sun and 
wind. 

As there are certain qualities of water unsuited to the 
constitution of locomotives, so are there qualities detri- 
mental to the making of china-clay, rough and ready 
though the process appear. Only in a mixture of two- 
thirds spring water with one-third rain water will the 
clay properly subside; in either, separately, it is held 
toe much in suspension, and carried away with the 
waste. Should the proportion of -rain water be too 
great, as is sometimes the case in a wet season, a small 
quantity of alum is added, and the clay is then '' thrown 
down" at the usual rate. Charcoal dust, sprinkled on 
the sur&ce of the liquid in the cisterns, will produce a 
similar effect on the solid particles. Should there have 
been any iron in the stope, the clay is " brawny," and 
useless. ^ 

After the clay has remained inthe cisterns, where we 
left it, exposed to the evaporating action of the sun and 
wind for four or five months, it is ready for a further 
manipulation. Two men, with a knife fixed at right 
angles to a pole, cut it into long paralld slices a foot 
thick: and, as it will now bear to be walked on, these 
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slices are dug out in cubes about twelve inches square. 
The diggers fling the lumps upon a board, and boys and 
-women carry them to the drying-ground, where, if the 
-weather be fine, they soon become white and dry. Rain 
in summer is as unwelcome in the china-clay works as 
in the harvest-field. Near Bovey Tracey, in Devon- 
shire, there is a natural deposit of the clay formed by 
the washing down of decomposed granite into what 
may at one time have been an estuaiy, and from this 
lumps are dug as from that artificially prepared. 

All this was to me a very novel sort of industry, and I 
wandered from place to place looking at its various pro- 
cesses; now striding across the channels along which 
rushed the milky-looking waste; now treading a plank 
from one cistern to another; now watching the women 
and boys as they spread their burdens on the drying- 
ground, all as white as only clay-workers or millers can 
be. A few yards farther, and another party were piling 
the lumps for a further diying in open sheds, where, in 
case of rain, they arc protected by " reeders" — a species 
of hurdle thatched with straw or rushes. Then another 
shed, where the drying is complete, and another party 
are busy as bees scraping the lumps with an instrument 
resembling a small Dutch hoe. And now the waiting 
carts are laden by sturdy labourers, and the spotless 
cubes are conveyed to the neighbouring ports. 

In very damp seasons the drying has to be accom- 
plished in a kiln; but besides the cost of fuel, the clay is 
sometimes found to be still moist within, while baked 
to a crust on the outside ; a condition discreditable 
to the maker, and an abomination to Staffordshire. 
This difficulty, and the delay occasioned by the weather, 
have recently been obviated by the introduction of « 
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drying-maohine, constructed on the same principle as 
that which a few years ago used to astonish visitors to 
the Polytechnic Institution by its marvellous perform- 
ance. In the Oomish machine two tons of clay are 
thoroughly dried in five minutes; and superabundant 
rains, no longer a hopeless cause of delay, are made to 
assist in turning the powerful driving-wheel. Another 
means of accelerating the preliminary process has also 
been introduced on some of the works. It is to construct 
the small cisterns as filters, in which the clay becomes 
dense enough to be dug out in six or eight weeks: a 
saving of four months. 

When the stope is sunk too deep for a natural out- 
flow, the liquid clay is pumped up sometimes from a 
depth of fifty feet or more; and not the least interest- 
ing part of the operation is to see the various effects pro- 
duced under such circumstances. There comes a cascade 
plunging down into the pit; there a stream to turn the 
wheel; and there fall the white torrents from the 
launders and gutters. Yonder is a larger wheel, fi:om 
which you hear the heavy thud — thud of stampers rising 
and falling with measured blows. They are crushing 
lumps of the granite, which has the appearance of having 
been arrested in its progress towards complete decom- 
podtion, and too hard for gentle treatment. A stream 
flowing through the trough carries it off as fast as it is 
comminuted to the tanks. 

I went and came as I pleased — for no one questioned 
me— *now on the lowest terrace ; now on the highest; 
hearing everywhere the rolling of wheels, the clank of 
pumps, the dash of water, mingled with the sound of 
voices ; and always with a feeling of astonishment at the 
industry which had created such a scene on a wild and 
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shaggy hill-slope. The white paths, banks, and levels 
made strange chequer-work among the dark patches of 
heath. Though much trodden "and defiled, there were 
places in which the plant had escaped, and was bloom- 
ing luxuriantly, its pink flowers the more lively from 
the contrast: Nature, ever true to herself, asserting her 
right to beautify. 

There was a time when we bought our china from 
the Chinese; they alone were believed to possess the 
materials requisite for its manufacture, until kaolin, or 
china-clay, was met with in other parts of the world. 
Specimens found by a mining adventurer in Virginia^ and 
brought to England in 1745, were valued at 13/. a ton. 
Within the next twenty years, however, W. Cook- 
worthy, a Quaker of Plymouth, discovered china-stone in 
Cornwall; and, in conjunction with Lord^Camelford, he 
took out a patent in 1768, and started a china manufac- 
tory. The first trials proved its excellence; and the 
English porcelain was found to bear a heat which 
melted the ware imported from China. The clay, too, 
was seen to be fit for other purposes than stopping the 
joints in fiimaces and fireplaces, or to be moulded into 
rude candlesticks for the miners. Now, more than 
80,000 tons of china-clay, worth 240,000/., are exported 
from Cornwall every year, mostly to Staffordshire, 
and more than 7000 [persons are employed in its 
production and transport. The best quality, which is 
packed in casks before shipment, brings from 368. to 
408. a ton; the worst not more than 17s. 

In the adjoining parish of St. Stephen's large de- 
posits of china-etone — ^granite partially decomposed — 
are worked, and 18,000 tons are sent away annually, 
at which rate the supply will not last more than fifty 
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years longer; and already the discovery of a substitate 
is felt to be a question of essential importance. Of 
this, when crushed, the best porcelain is made. 

From the upper side of the works I passed to the 
open heath beyond, still ascending. Here were ot^er 
parties of men, digging water-courses, fitting sluices, or 
removing the surface soil: all ready with a friendly 
salute. A lone house, some distance to the right, on 
the summit, was my landmark: an elevation of more 
than 660 feet. From hence you have a fine, charac- 
teristic view. Far in front spreads the blue sea, dotted 
with a few white sails, Par, with its smoking chimneys 
and mining works standing on its margin; the Greben 
still in sight on the left; pale stripes of road curving 
away and disappearing where the black moorland meets 
the first patches of green; wagons and carts. creeping 
slowly along; working parties of men and women 
scattered over the heath; and here and there a solitary 
digger seen in bold relief against the clear, blue sky. I 
saw it under favourable circumstances; for the day was 
one of those which sunshine and breezes combine to 
render doubly delightful. 

A few yards farther, and Carclaze mine, the second 
object of my excursion, lay before me. Not one of 
those mines to which you descend by a long, dark 
shaft, as down a well; but a huge gap in the earth, a 
mile in circumference, and all open to the light of day. 
It is, in fact, a quarry. I sat down on the edge for a 
leisurely survey. The granite here is for the most part 
of so incompact a texture, that to sink a shaft or drive 
a gallery was found impossible; but it contained tin, and 
the miners, unable to extract the ore in their usual way, 
have made the present excavation* The depth is nearly 
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one hundred and fifty feet, and the sides being precipitous 
and broken, and the bottom all hummocks, an extraordi- 
nary effect is produced. The pale gray rock, almost white 
in places, and full of crystalline grains, sparkles every- 
yrheie in the sunlight^ and with such brightness, that a 
stranger might fancy the whole to be of the richest 
metal. The gleaming cliffs, indeed, will remind you 
of those wonderful silver mines to which the Kobolds 
of the Hartz Mountains used in their good-natured 
moods to admit the benighted traveller. The accom- 
paniment of gloomy pine woods is wanting; but the 
scene is yet sufficiently striking, contrasted with the 
sombre country around. 

The gradations of colour from the reddish-yellow 
sur&ce soil downwards, till all merge into the gray, are 
interesting. Here and there the dark line of a cross- 
course, or crystalline veins, and what resembles a thin 
band of earth, mark the cliff with irregular lines, and 
add to its variety. In some places, where the granite is 
hard, you see the entrance to a gallery that runs away 
into subterraneous gloom ; and the bottom is furrowed 
by water-courses led to the several wheels of the stamp- 
ing-machines. 

.^ The opportunity is favourable for witnessing mining 
operations in full daylight; preferable, as I think, to 
the gloom, heat, and foul air of an ordinary mine. Tou 
may go down and examine for yourself; creep into the 
galleries, scramble up the cliff for a closer view of the 
veins, or watch the miners digging ore out of the rusty- 
looking patches. But you will not see the operation of 
crushing; for the wheels stand motionless, and the 
stamps silent during the day, the whole of the water- 
power being required for the clay-works. Come again * 
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trt nightfall, and you ^ill find them beginning tiheir 
noisy tadk. The daily quantity of ore extracted is 
about half a ton, not moie than four or fi^ve men being 
emplo3^d. '* There isn't so muoh.tin.as there used to 
be," said one of the miners, ^* and we go to wodc at 
the clay, because it pays best." 

It pays best! thought I, -walking .away; by far too 
often our motive in other matters as well as mining. 

By making a circuit to St. Austell down on the way 
back you may get a sight of Hensboirow Hill, ilite 
highest land in the district. As the old doggrelsays: 

" HaynboFough^s wide prospect at once both feeds and glats your eye 
With GomwaU's -whole extent as it in length and breadth doth lie." 

And on the down you will come to a large upright 
stone, which dates, so says tradition, fixim the days of 
the giants. One of the Anakim, we are told, was 
trudging across the down on a stormy night, when his 
hat blew off; away he started to recover it; but finding 
his speed retarded by the weight of his staff, he stzuck 
it into the ground and continued ike puxsuit. Whether 
it was that he grew bewildered on the bleak hill-side, or 
the night was darker than usual, is not jcleafly made 
out; certain it is that he could neither find. his broad- 
brim, -nor his staff, when he ;gave up the search and 
returned as he thought to the spot where :he had. left it 
sticking in the gravel. How he finished.his journey 
under these circumstances is not Tecorded. The next 
day some country people journeying aver the down 
were amazed by the sight of the walking-^tick xoated 
in the ground, where it stands .to this day, known as 
the Giant's Staff, or Longstone. When by the aide of 
it, scanning its girth, and the height to the top, you 
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fellow who once wielded it; even beyond that inspifedin 
cbildhood by the history of the jredoubtaWe iTaok. The 
hat was found a mile away from tdbe ataff, and. there it 
lay for hundre(b of years^ a flat cironlar mass, big as a 
cart-wheel. At lengih, in 1798, an encampment having 
been formed in the neighbourhood for 'the protection of 
th£ coast, a party of soldiers, perhaps without ever 
having heard of the Tektion between Tenterden Steele 
and Goodwin Sands, 'to put an end to a long wet season 
of which they were weary, sent the giant's hat rolling 
down the steep; and now the staff alone xemains to 
support the tradition. 

The main turnpike^road will next be your route for 
a while; different, indeed, from the by-lanes and the 
rough track along the cliffi ; presenting another kind of 
interest. Tour impression of Cornwall will not be com* 
plete without a -tramp along the highways as well as the 
byways. St Austell is «oarcely left behind than a milk- 
white stream that dafihee under ihe road shows how &r 
^zctends the twhitening influence of ithe distent clay- 
works. The tall arches 'of Ihe iiailway viaduct and 
St. Mewan's church and Beacon on the right, are 
striking objects ; and wherever the dark moorknd ap- 
pears beyond^ you see the upreared timbers t>f mining- 
works, and hear tremote the din of the stftmping-mills, 
and iCieaking of the ^hims. Looking back from the 
top of the first ascent, .i^he view ofi:he townis picturesque 
and pleasing. S/ou might almost doubt it to be the 
same pkoe diat looked so .tame fn>m the eastern aide. 
I stepped out briskly, for it was aomething new to have 
smooth .ground tmder jmy iiset. The ^toad, indeed, is 
remarkably well kept; as it ought to be with such 
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excellent material for macadamization close at hand. 
Presently, the sound of a horn and the trampling of 
hoofs, and there comes the Falmouth mail speeding 
round the hend at ten miles an hour, the horses trotting 
as if enjoying the exercise. A sight to be gazed 
on with pride and pleasure — mail-trains notwithstand- 
ing — ^reviving thoughts of former days, when the swift 
vehicles were the very perfection of locomotion ; and 
the red coats and emblazoned panels traversed the 
length and breadth of the land. One must be far away 
from London to see such a sight now ; and even in 
Cornwall it will soon disappear, for the new railway 
stretches to within a few miles of the Land's End. 

What curious names you read on the sides of the 
carts as they pass ! — ^scarcely one but purports to come 
from some parish which has Tre for its first syllable. 
Tou may, indeed, pick out more than a hundred names 
beginning with Tre from the map of the county, and 
find Pol and Pen almost equally numerous. Under 
the influence of these strange names, the peculiarities of 
the people, and unfamiliar landscape features, it seemed 
to me more than once that I was in a foreign country, 
and 1 caught myself saying in conversation — " When I 
get back to England." 

Grampound, five miles on, is a very small borough 
on the Fal, with an air of respectability about it: once 
part of the stock-in-trade of those who sold seats in 
Parliament to ambitious politicians. A pleasant walk 
winds among the trees on the brink of the ochre- 
coloured stream, and you will see in the market-house 
and the granite cross relics of that hoary age for which 
the place appears to have been long remarkable. Carew 
said, when he saw it, that the inhabitants might " better 
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vaunt of their townes antiquitie^ than the towne of 
their abilitie." Some writers pretend that Ptolemy 
mentions it. 

Two miles more and you come to Probus, the best- 
farmed parish in the county, where a lofty church- 
tower, said to be the most beautiful specimen of eccle- 
siastical architecture in Cornwall, appears far too good 
for the bleak-looking village from which it rises. It is 
built of hewn granite, faced with sculptured devices, 
now in many places obscured by a growth of lichen, 
and a double buttress at each comer tapering off into 
groups of pinnacles at the top. It "was builded," says 
the writer above quoted, ** within compasse of our re- 
membrance, by the well-disposed inhabitants " What 
with the great height, more than one hundred feet^ and 
the Perpendicular style, the whole effect is extremely 
light and graceful. The church has, besides, an especial 
distinction, in being dedicated to a married pair — 
Probus and Grace — ^rare among the saints. 

A little excitement was apparent in the village: 
expectant loungers hung about, heads projected from 
open windows ; a stall covered with lollipops and nuts 
stood at the door of each of the two taverns, between 
which a hasty messenger came and went. It was^ as 
one of the loungers told me, " wrostlin' day ;" the sport 
had begun the day before ; but having been interrupted 
by a fierce dispute, was to be resumed at two o^clock, 
and if possible settled. I had frequently heard of 
Cornish wrestling as a fine manly exercise, and took 
advantage of the opportunity to see for myself. There 
was an hour to wait, which I found none too long for a 
stroll round the church, and a peep at the rival parties 
in the taverns, where they sat in noisy talk^ drinking 
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bad beer and worse cider, and, as I thought, in any- 
lUng but the generous mood supposed to precede a 
" fine manly exercise." At the first notes of the drum 
and clarionet I walked up to the field where the ring 
was formed on the smooth turf, and where each tavern 
had an impro^sed tap^ with cai^B of ale, bottles of 
spirits, and pipes and tobacco, all in readiness. A con- 
siderable number of spectators were already seated on 
the forms' round the ring, some of them none the better 
for drink, and a few lying in drunken sleep in the ring, 
all the worse. The latter, as also some among' the 
throng of foul and brutal speechj were, I incline to 
believe, not natives, but immigrant navvies from i^e 
railway works in the neighbourhood. Ere long- up 
came liie music, followed by the ** wrosders" and their 
friends ; and their arrival was the signal for so vehe- 
ment a debate among the umpire?, that it seemed likelj 
to iSMult in a continuation of the yesterday's quarrel. 
While it was going on, two Devonshire men got into the 
ring to wrestle by way of pastime; and true to the old 
Devonshire practice, they kicked each other's shins so 
vigorously with thedr thick-soled shoes, that the blows** 
could be heard above all the tioisy altercation. Order 
being at length restored, the sleeping drunkards were 
dragged to one side, the amateurs left off their playful 
bruiangs^ and proclamation was made: ^' All stander» 
come into the ring" — signifying all. those who had not 
been thrown the day before. About a dozen men 
obeyed the call, forming a group on opposite sides of 
the circle ; and two haying been selected- — one firom. 
each- group*-*they' proceeded deliberately to undressi 
Kicking of shins not being recognised in Cemzs^-^ 
WEBstling,.they pdkdoff riioe8>-and^ stockings; and gai<>- 
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ment after garment, even to the shirt;, and I was 
beginning to surmise that gladiatora had come again^ 
when off flew the shirts, andi with the exception of 
brief drawers round the loins^ each man stood in a- state 
of> nudity. To me this absence of restraint waff some^ 
thing unaccustomed ; but to the others only the familiar 
prelude to a wrestling^match. A party of wellrdressed 
women standing near me on the bank, under a cloud of 
gay parasols, looked on with perfect composure. But 
soon each wrestler had put on a large loose jacket, tying 
with strong tapes down the front;, and then bending 
forwards^ with handa on knees, they slowly* oame 
together, each fixing a keen look on the other'a> face: 
Both were about the middle height, and of ordinary 
muscular developmenti One,, however^ with his shock 
head of hair^ and bushy sweep of whisker,, seemed to 
me as he stooped no unapt resemblance to a grisly bear. 
Now thay turned this way, now that ; now a few paces 
to the right, now to the left,, still with' the same fixed 
^;are ; and at last one, stretcliing out a hand, gripped 
the dioulder of his opponent's jacket, and was in. turn 
seized by the elbow. Another moment, and the other 
two hands were fast; and keeping their legs as far as 
possible out of reach, they wheeled round and round, a 
oonvulfflvie jerk showing now and then an effort for a 
fall^;. the two umpires keeping a jealous watch on their 
movements. Not fhr an instant did a knee bend, or an 
arm* slacken ; and when a leg was suddenly advanced, it 
was as suddenly withdrawn. So the contest went on 
for. about half an. hour. The grisly bear beeairie impa- 
tient, and growled a^ few words, which, ominous for 
himself, sounded like^ ill-temper* No retort; but. a 
moment later tha-qniet <mey with' a« sudden, jprk of his 
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leg, and a twist of the body to the left, threw the other 
off his balance, and down went the bear, his shoulder 
indenting the turf. A burst of acclamation followed, 
interrupted by denials from the discomfited ; but " a 
fair fall !" — " a fair fell !" was the cry all round the 
ring ; whereupon the vanquished gave up his jacket — 
equivalent to striking the flag — ^and acknowledged him- 
self beaten. Then more acclamations ; and lively appeals 
to the beer-barrels. I had seen a specimen of Cornish 
wrestling. 

As a people, we are not so fon^ of out-door athletic 
sports as we ought to be, and are too fond of work — 
that is, money-making. But I have little faith in sports 
and exercises which cannot be carried on for their own 
sake, without the aid of beer or betting, and the excite- 
ment of the Stock Exchange. Pastime should be 
pastime^ not business. The wrestling at Probus seemed 
to me more a speculation of the two tavern-keepers 
than the emulous recreation of a parish. 

Two more "standers" came into the ring: but my 
curiosity was satisfied. After these two more were to 
come, and so on till all had wrestied, when the remain- 
ing standers would be paired, and in the end two cham- 
pions left to contend for the victory. 

On the road again, through a pleasant undulating 
valley well sprinkled with trees. At Tresilian Bridge, 
two miles from Probus, you cross St. Clement's Creek, 
which, winding under the beautifully-wooded eminence 
of Tregotiman, the seat of the Earl of Falmouth, com- 
municates with the Truro river and Falmouth Harbour. 
History and Nature combine to give interest to the spot. 
Here it was that Sir Ralph Hopton surrendered to 
Fairfax in 1646, and Cornwall closed her obstinate 
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struggle with the Parliament : able no longer, even 
with her ancient rallying ciy, One and all! to make 
head against the new order of things. There is now 
the charm of scenery to soothe whatever may remain of 
sorrow; and the neighbouring park abounds in delight- 
ful prospects. 

It was market-day at Truro, and there was all the 
lively bustle incident to the weekly throng. On the 
right of the entrance to the market-house you may see a 
carefully-preserved inscription, which, on the authority 
of Jenken Daniel, Mayor, and bearing date 1615, sets 
forth: 

" Who seek to find eternal treasure, 
Must use no guile m weight or measure.*' 

A precept which certain traders of the present day 
would do well to bear in mind. 

The concourse was very miscellaneous: miners and 
mariners, cattle-dealers, fat and lean farmers, and the 
usual gathering of buxom damsels, and kerchiefed 
dames with poultry and butter. Strange was the mix- 
ture of talk I heard while strolling through, about tin 
and copper ; prospects of the harvest ; how the turnips 
looked; wheat up because of the war; vessels waiting 
for cargo, and a running accompaniment about eggs 
and butter. But it was more to use my eyes than my 
ears that I went among the crowd. A market-place 
on a market-day is a good spot from which to observe 
local peculiarities; and varieties are to be seen in every 
county. How diflferent, for example, the tall, burly, 
shrewd-looking men seen in the market-place at Leeds, 
or the stalwart yeomen who congregate once a week at 
Cockermouth, to those met with at Hereford or Basing- 
stoke ! And here, again, a difference at Truro : the eye. 
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feature, and exfnresnon, are Celtic* Tou can distinguiBk 
rustics from miners and fishers: the latter have the look 
of m^i accustomed to reflect and observe, to find in 
themselves resources against emergencies. Lord Ex- 
mouth, when Captain Pellew, once sailed from Ply- 
mouth with a crew composed chiefly of Cornish minecs* 
That the Celtic blood prevails is perhaps the reason why 
a strong spirit of distinct nationality is still ohetished in 
Cornwall* Not more than ten years, ago aspeaker at a 
scientific meeting at Falmouth argued that the county 
should be titeated as an. island, and. mourned, for the 
days when it had forty-four representatives all to itself^ 
instead of only fourteen, as now. As- though little 
towns that could not Keep themselves from decay were 
qualified to assist in the national councils. The motto 
One and all! betokens a clannish feeliag; Some; two 
hundred, and fifty years ago^ when their language was 
dying out^ ^^ driven into the uttermost skirts of the 
shire,** and scarcely one was acquainted with it, they 
would still, if accosted in English, reply in a- short 
phrase which meant — ** I can speak, no Saxionage." I 
have sometimes fancied the Dym Sassenach one hears in 
North Wales at the present day to be a. similar instance 
of proud, reserve. In ardent loyalty to the Stuarta the 
Comishmen.^owed' their affinity with, the Celta of the 
north: Charles's letter may still be seen on the walls of 
some of the village churches. But loyalty gave way ta 
patriotian when James shut up Bishop Trelawny with: 
the other prelates in th^ Tower« One and alUi was 
again the cry,, fori die bidiop came of one of the most 
ancient^ Cornish faimlies, and the highrwxought^ feeling 
found/ expresnoni in. the spirited song: 
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*' A good sword, and a trusty hand, 

A meny heart and true : • 
BjBg Jameses men shall naderBtfuid' 

What Cornish lads can do. 
And have they fix*d the where and when ? 
And shall Trdawny die ? 
Here^s twenty thousand Comishmon 
Will know the reason why. 

And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen 7 and shall' Trdawny die ? 

Men's, twenty thousand Condshmen will knmr tbsmuDo whyi 

'* 0^ spake their oaptain, brav« and bold, 

A merry wight was he : 
* If London Tower were MichaeFs Hold, 

We'd set Tudawny ftee. 
Well cross the Tamar land to land^^ 
The hills shall be no stay ; 
All side by side, and hand to hand, 
Afind:who shaU bid us nay ?* 

And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen? and shall Trelawnj^die? 

Here's twenty thousand Comishmen will know the reason why. 

" And when we come to London wall, 

0«r coming they sbaU rue*: 
'Gome forth, come forth, ye cowards all 

To better men than you !* 
Trdawny lies in keep and hold, 
Trelawny he may die, 
But here's twenty thousand Cornish bold 
Will know the reason why. 

And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and' Pte? and shaU IMawny' di«7/ 

Here's twenty thousand Comishmen will know the reason why^" 

The burden of thur song, says Mr. Macaulay, is '* yet 
remembered." He would have said more tkan the 
burden^, had he ever heard a Cornish lass sing it,,as many 
a* one can, with a voice and spirit that would make him 
wish he were a Cornish man himself. 

The clannish feeling exhibits, itself at times with 
violent demonstmtions in the mining districts on the- 
banli^of the Tamar, whece Devon and Cornwall meet* 
Fierce disputes break, out between the. miners of the 
two counties,, and the Cornish raise^ the old slogan. tO' 
animnte themsdvies for the &ay. And- when, that aged> 
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dame, Mary Kelynack, walked to London to see the 
Great Exhibition, and Bumard, struck by the expres- 
sion of character in her face, requested leave to take 
her bust, she replied, with a hearty laugh, " Oh, bless 
your heart, my dear ! if you be a Comishman you may 
do what you like with me; for Til stick up for the 
Cornish as long as I've a drop of blood left in my body ;" 
emphasizing the latter words by a thump on the table. 
The bust was made; and when exhibited at the Poly- 
technic meeting at Falmouth, Cornwall felt prouder 
than ever of her sculptor's genius. 

While walking about Truro, Boscawen-street will 
remind you of a gallant admiral; and the Red Lion 
Hotel of Samuel Foote, for in that house the English 
Aristophanes, as his contemporaries called him, is said 
to have been bom; but Polwhele, also a native, men- 
tions another house as that in which the humourist 
made his first appearance in the world. Here, too, 
were bom those meritorious travellers, Richard and 
John Lander; the first to descend the Niger and clear 
up the mystery of its union with the sea. A handsome 
granite column, erected in a commanding situation at 
the end of Lemon-street, perpetuates their memory; 
and remembering what the brothers were, and what 
they did, you will hardly fail to stay a few minutes to 
look at the statue of Richard Lander standing on the 
capital. 

From Truro by a long ascent and descent, past the 
tin smelting-works at Calcnick, and you are at Camon, 
crossing the creek on an embankment, once more in 
presence of busy mining operations. Numerous ex- 
cavations still show how keen has been the search for 
metal hereabouts. There was something to reward the 
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search— one of the riches^ beds of stream-tin in Corn- 
vreSL Stream-tin, as its name indicates, is deposited 
hj the action of running water, and is generally found 
at the bottom of valleys and along the courses of 
streams. Floods sweeping oyer and bursting from the 
hills in past ages have washed away the decomposed 
rock, laid bare the veins of tin, and brought it down in 
grains, pebbles, and nuggets ; small as sand, and up to 
ten pounds in weight. Rocky nuggets have been found 
weighing two hundred pounds. In some places, as 
here at Camon, the deposit is covered by beds of sea- 
sand and river-mud, intermingled with twigs and roots 
of trees. At Pentuan, bones of the red-deer and 
hutnan skulls were found among the other refuse: a 
discovery which has suggested important conclusions 
as to the elevation of the land in this part of England. 
It is remarkable that all the tin-streams are on the 
southern side of the county, while the richest veins are 
all on the north: a fact which indicates the direction of 
the tin-bearing current. Traces of its action are met 
with all the way from Dartmoor to the Land's End. 

Here at Camon the deposit of ^^ tin-stones" was so 
valuable, in some places twelve feet thick, that the 
waters of the creek were dammed out to a considerable 
distance, to enable the miners to excavate the bed. 
But one day the tide broke in and stopped the pro- 
ceedings; and now other means will have to be devised 
for the extraction of the long-buried treasure. 

For some distance around the land is curiously inter- 
penetrated by water; straggling arms from the head of 
the deep inlet which lower down expands into Falmouth 
Harbour. The many bends and reaches are puzzling to 
a stranger. Here and there a few pleasant snatches of 
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scenerj remain, where -the hill-sides have been leftun- 
mutilated, with their trees growing down to the tor- 
tuous shore. Some of the reaches form a flnug anchor- 
age, where Norwegian ships discharge then: cargoes 
of timber, for use in the mines; the demand being 
incessant. The quantity of Norway pine required every 
year for constructions on the surface, and for supports 
below, is indeed enormous : one hundred and fiflgr 
thousand trees a year, requiring one hundred and forty 
square miles of forest to keep up the supply. Here, too, 
is the outlet of the great adit which drains the mines of 
a large district as far as Bedruth. Its importance to the 
underground operations may be inferred from the fact 
that its main branches alone are said to comprise a 
length of thirty miles ; while the discharge^of water, as 
ascertained by observations made at different seasons, is 
from one thousand to two thousand cubic feet a minute. 
The mouth of the adit is thirty-»niiie feet above the sea- 
level in a valley communicating with the creek. A 
good deal of ingenuity is ^Q^shibited in getting full duty 
but of the water— making it turn as many wheels as 
possible before it is finally allowed to run to waste. 

Arsenic in its crude form is found in most of -the 
mines of Cornwall ; and here are the works for convert- 
ing it into a marketable commodity. You will have 
little desire to witness the process should you meet some 
of the men employed, who, with ugly knots or deadly 
sores on the exposed parts of their sHn, show proof of its 
malignant efiects. Woe to the man who perspires while 
exposed to the poisonous fumes : a sore is the inevitable 
consequence, and he is at all times liaUe to injury in 
the armpits. 

Another surprise ftwaits you half a mile fisuther, at 
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the head of Restrongett Creek, where the village of 
Perran Wharf, and its noisy foundry, occupy the bottom 
of a shady hollow, which might be taken for a broad 
glade in a forest. You will perhaps be as much sur- 
prised to find that industry need not always be asso- 
ciated with ugliness, as by the beauty of the place 
itself. Piles of manufactured iron lie aboulj, and hej^ 
cf coal and jxefuse,. and ifbssqIs are loading and unloading 
at the wharf; 'but -the scene is romantic, and the woods 
c£Catcl&y«j Sir CharlesLemon's domain, come sweeping 
down in masses of foEage 'that tritraiph over smoke, 'and 
all the roar of bellows and furnaces. 

Beyooid Pexnm you may take the old road which 
rises over a bit of wild country, from whence the sea is 
again visible, and a long stretch of QarrickHoadis seen 
on the right. In another ;hour you will arrii^ at 
Penryn. The church of St. Gluvias, among the trees 
on the left, not far from the entrance to the town, is 
worth the trouble df turning aside to look at ; if you are 
not (too tired-^as I was. 
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" Open cheery heights, rather bare of wood; fresh 
south-western breezes; a brisk laughing sea, swept by 
industrious sails, and the nets of a most stalwart, whole- 
some, frank, and interesting population; the clean little 
fishing, trading, and packet town ; hanging on its slope 
towards the Eastern sun, qlose on the waters of its basin 
and intricate bay, — with the miniature Pendennis Castle 
seaward on the right, the miniature St. Mawes land- 
ward to the left, and the mining world and farming 
world open boundlessly to the rear: — all this made a 
pleasant outlook and environment." 

Such is Falmouth in a few vigorous touches from a 
master-hand; it answers best, however, for a distant 
view; for when, after the two miles' walk from Penryn, 
you enter the narrow, zigzaggy street, and see the 
narrower streets and alleys branching off to the right 
and left, with a suspicion of squalor about them— in 
fact, a repetition of Wapping or Rotherhithe — ^your 
feeling is one of disappointment; especially if, having 
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xead the abqve passage in Carlyle's Life of John 
Sterling^ it should have inspired you with anticipations 
fairer than the reality. 

There, however, as elsewhere, handsome villas, cot- 
tages, and terraces, built on the outskirts, afford to their 
occupants the space, air, and light denied in the town ; 
and at each end, and in the rear of Falmouth, its in- 
habitants find breathing room and agreeable prospects. 
But crowded as the interior is, trade finds room for its 
activities; as you will see in shops and warehouses; 
around the Custom House; on the wharfs, and in the 
harbour thronged with vessels ; many waiting for a wind. 
Rambling about, you come to Mount Zion, and its 
synagogue: you passed the Jews' burial-ground on the 
way from Penryn. The church, built on ground given 
by one of the Killigrews, is dedicated to Charles the 
Martyr; a standing memorial of Cornish loyalty. And 
the sight of the Cornwall Sailors' Home, of the Public 
News Room, and other important buildings, will correct 
your first impressions. Here, too, are held the annual 
meetings of the Cornwall Poly technic Society — a praise- 
worthy institution, helpful in developing still more the 
science and artistic industry for which the county has 
long been celebrated. 

When clear of the town, and going up the hill to- 
wards Pendennis Castle, you will again find the external 
aspect of Falmouth all you could wish; and having 
passed the sentry at the gate, and mounted to the ram- 
parts, you will be tempted to linger a while and contem- 
plate the view. The great feature is the "intricate 
bay," sending its numerous arms deep into the hilly 
shores, where fields and woods reflect their verdure in 
the water. From Zone Point, the opposite seaward 

P 
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exCcemitjr, maxked by a befteon, yooreye ptases to St 
M&WM and its winding iniet^^-io Carriok-road, numiBg 
up to Truro — to the pretty village of Flushing, half 
concealed by the trees .of Trefosis Point, St. Just, and 
Mylor Creek — and so to the western shore, the town, and 
peninsulated hill on which you are reposing. Turn and 
look in the other direction: there the land sinks, and, 
sweeping round the head of Falmouth Bay, rises again 
beyond Helford into the high dark cli& of the great 
promontory of the Lizard. You will be at their summit 
ere the day be finished. The contrast is great. Soft 
and beautifid on the oiMr hand; grim and rocky on the 
other; 

It was Baleigh who fifst called attention to Falmouth's 
magnificent harbour j and g&Te the impulse which brought 
it into importance. When he put in here, returning 
from his expedition to Guiana in search of Eldorado, he 
found, as is recorded, but a single house, the nucleus of 
a villagewhioh afterwardawent by the name of Penny- 
came^Quick. The site of some of the earliest houses is 
yet to be seen near the c^itre of the town, and a story 
is told, to explain, the curioua name; but it sounds like 
one of those which never were trua And out of this 
grew Falmouth, one day to become the chief station of 
the goTernmcnt mail-packets. Soraie thirty years ago 
the arrival of a packet whs an incid^it to be ei^erly an- 
nouneed to the whole kingdom by the newspapers. First 
started in 1686. to [dy to Spain and Portugal, the 
number was increased until airi^nlar service -was esta* 
Uished with the ooloBiesEaad^eme principal foreign ports. 
They sinled.to lisbDnaonoe a. week, to other places onoe 
a;moiith^.»id:tooii{^t usiiBewsfi»m Bh»d Kew York, 
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the West IndieB, and Mftdeira, whenever tfaej could,, at 
the pleasure of wind and \realher. All are now super- 
seded by steam-'vessels ; and not till Falmouth is linked 
to Lcmdon by a railway^and: electric telegra^ will she 
regain her prominence in the postal servicer 

But we are forgetting Pbndennis Oastle. The flag 
flying on the top of the round tower telb you where 
the commandant resides: his dwelling, a more or less 
modem structure grouped round the circular pile, 
which dates from Henry VIIL Oh the seawsrd side 
the:walls, which indose a space of about fourteen acres, 
are constructed moce in accordance with the nature of 
the ground than with strict military pfinciples; and 
you. may stroll fronsi bastion- to bastion, and look over 
the parapet,>or out. at the embraentres, at a height of 
two hundred feet above' the sea. On one side are the 
barracks^ wdl-tenanted^ as indicated by the numbers of 
white gloves laid: to dry on the window»ledges ; on 
anoth^ the magazine, armoury, and storehouses. Here 
and there- are^ p»v<ed platform% piles of camion, and 
j^^mids of balls, and everywhere green slopes and 
levels'of sward,. inviting to a. lounge. From the inner 
court youi pass aseeondsentry and a foot-brtdge out to 
the homwork and. ihe^ extremity of the Head. Here, 
perched on a: rock close to the water, ave the remains 
of an ancient battery, and you see traces' of a scarped 
ditch and other defences^ once thought necessary for 
external protection* Since the time c^ my visit all the 
works here and at Si. Mawes have been- greatly 
strengthened; for war has made us watchful and sush 
picious,« and we are not. yet prepared to trust to' the 
forbeanmee of; people whoser standaivl of right and 

B2i, 
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wrong may not be so good as oiir own. Here you- 
have a full view of the mouth of the harbour, nearly 
a mile in width, and Black Rock peering threateningly 
up in the centre. Peiidennis and Raglan were the last 
two forts that held out for the Stuart. Here, the com- 
mander, John Arundel; a brave old soldier of eighty- 
seven, kept the besiegers at bay till he and his men 
were literally starved out. 

Descend the road a short distance and make for the 
cliflS that border Falmouth Bay. There runs a path 
protected in places by a hedge or bank, in others 
passing under what resembles a tunnel, where a plat- 
form from some private garden projects to the very 
edge to secure an uninterrupted view. After about a 
'mile it brings you down upon the beach — ^the bathing- 
place of Falmouth; and pleasant withal, as the school 
of young ladies doubtless thought who were plunging 
and splashing in the sparkling ripples mth merry 
laughter as I passed. Here^ too^ is Swanpool, a lake 
lying in a hollow, backed by creaking mining-works, 
and between it and the sea a low bank of pebbles — ^an 
example of what is to be seen on a grand scale at Loo 
Pool, on the farther side of the Lizard. The cliflPs 
beyond present extraordinary varieties of form and 
aspect; their base so jagged as to fret even a calm sea, 
sweeping round to RosemuUion Point, the western 
horn of the bay. Far beyond stretches Nare Point, 
and still farther may be seen a group of isolated rocks^ 
the Manacles. Then across pleasant fields, the village 
of Mawnan Smith lying in a valley to the right, and 
down to the ferry at Helford, passing the coast-guard 
station, which forms so pretty an. object at the bend. 
The Helford river, as it is called, is an arm of the sea, 
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running across the root of the Lizard as far as Gweek, 
-Ydthin three miles of the head of Loo Pool, whereby 
.the great promontory becomes a real peninsula. The 
estuary is nearly a mile wide, and, being low .water, 
there was a broad, slimy shore to be crossed to reach 
the boat. The ferryman came running out of the 
. public-house as I passed, and from the top of the bank 
a few yards farther commenced shouting vociferously 
to two ladies who, burdened with a carpet-bag, were 
picking their way across the mud. " You'll be up to 
your necks," he cried, "if you keep on that way." 
They waited; and followed on a new track. One of 
the two was enormously stout — a very mountain of 
flesh ! That she could walk at all seemed a miracle. 
.1 observed that our guide led us across the spots most 
covered vdth the thin grass-like weeds, and even here 
we made deep, squashy footprints. Meanwhile "the 
boy" had brought the boat across; but so shallow was 
the stream that the plank had to be used for embarka- 
tion. It taxed our strength and ingenuity a little to 
get the stout lady on board; and when we at last suc- 
ceeded, there was another dilemma. Her weight sent 
the stern down so deeply into the mud, that pushing 
off was out of the question; the man and boy tried and 
tried again, all to no purpose, and there we sat looking 
at one another: I hope sufficiently resigned. Luckily 
the tide was just coming in, and lifted us off. after a 
penance of fifteen minutes; the heavy lady hoping the 
worst was over. " You should come either at new or 
full moon," rejoined the ferryman; "it's high water 
then in the middle o' the day." Thanks to a few 
lumps of rock on the opposite side our landing was 
less difficult. 



Sere is Helferd ; .A.few lioiiBes.at ike head of latamoll 
^sreek, in which ^ijsloop and half a doaea boats lay .im- 
jsedded in the onttd ; but ao hufluria&t and seqnestefed, 
4K) shutin by trees^ as to present la singular combination 
of the sylvan with industry. Again you notice ;a. change 
jof scenery; everyjpassage of a stream being an intp&- 
jduotion to something xlifferent. The trees are small, 
and though the neighboudiood be green^ it has an . air 
of wildness. 

A rough path skirts the margin of the creek, tarns 
between the>houses, and leads inland through :a del^ht- 
fully slieltered alley in the wood. A charming spot is 
that little valley, almost a glen ; a stream leaping along 
the (middle, and here .;and .there a Icxne cottage, half- 
hidd^i by summer leaves. You emerge on a field-path, 
which, if followed, regardless .of intervening roads, 
ibrings you presently to Jlkf^naccan, another of the small 
Tillages hereabouts so numerous. Having a good walk 
yet before me, I stopped at the public-house to eat 
a crust, and was agreeably surprked to find a capital 
glass .of ale. An. old man who sat poking sticks into 
ihe fire took pleasure in telling me he was '' fouisc(»e 
and ^ ;" had neither taken physic nor had a day's 
iUness for sixty years. A remarkable instance, as I 
teM him, of cause, and eSect. 

On through the 'lanes io St. Keveme,.the church- 
fljnre of which is seen from far. Mostly up Mil ; the 
^her you go the scantier becomes the wood, and the 
t^aks leaning nearly at a right angle aoioss the road» 
every twig and branch shrinking away, as it were, 
wider shelter of the others, tell of longrcontinued and 
unwholesome ^blasts. Thoee who advocate the extirpa- 
tion of all hedgerows would do well to jousney d(»an 
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islo Gormeall «iid 'wshness .wi& their oim ejes the 
effect of an .unbroken ■- Bwe^ of the wind. Whether 
J;he gales blowaeross the land or the "water, ^ere *«mi8t 
be «hcdter if vegetation is to floniish, be it in: field, 
garden, or <x>ppiee. Engknd would not be the fertiie 
agricultural country she is without her hedgerows. 

The houses at "St. Keireme have a eurions appearanee, 
being most of them built of unhewn i^ne, and the 
joints, stopped with pale mortar or china-clay^ exhibit a 
grotesque confusion of lines. The walls of the upper 
iBtotey are £iced with slate, curving outward t sl few 
inohes where they meet the basement, probably to 
throw oflF the ever^abundant drip. Scarcely is the 
village left behind than you. are upon the downs; in 
fiill ^presence of the characteristics hy which the Lizard 
is distinguished and most remembered. A scene wild, 
coarse, and dreary. Patches of gorse here and there, 
and lumps and masses of stone everywhere. Now, 
there is nothing to check the wind sweeping in from 
the broad Atlantic, and it sings through the gorse as if 
trying to reproduce on land the roaring of the sea. Yet 
is there much to interest. Ere long a plant catches 
your eye, and hastening to plnck it, with an exclama- 
tion of surprise and pleasure you find it to be the white 
heath, Erica voffansj one of the most graceful of that 
singularly beautiful class of plants, and peculiar to 
Cornwall. It is, moreover, rMnarkable in growing only 
an the serpentine ; and if you wish, to: know where this 
lock meets its neighbour ^strata, you have only to follow 
the ins And outs of the white heath. It never misleads: 
and on the western as on the ea^m tnde of the penin- 
sida will you be able to ttace it. Serpentine prevails 
towards the south. Those scattered Imaps of gray 
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stone are syenite ; the dark green masses are the crystal- 
lized serpentine, distinguished by geologists as diallage. 
Though so fiiYOurable to the white heath, serpentine is 
not kind to vegetation generally, the surface above it 
being cold and infertile; in singular contrast to the 
marly or decomposed hornblende, on which the produc- 
tion is almost fabulous — from eighty to ninety-six 
bushels of oats to the acre, and wheat for years in 
succession without manure. A patch of this land, not 
far from St. Keveme, is called the Garden of Cornwall, 
such is its inexhaustible fertility. You will see acres of 
it on the way to and near the lighthouses. This marl 
is so much in request, that the soil has been dug from 
some of the fields to a depth of twenty feet or more, 
and carted away to improve farms less favourably 
situate. In many places the half or the whole of a 
field is left resembling a deep pit, yet with undiminished 
productiveness ; and when walking along the top of a 
fence you are surprised by seeing that while on one side 
the height is but about six feet, on the other it is four 
times as much, where you look down on a teeming crop 
of grain. 

What the interior lacks in attractivenesses made up 
along the shore by the variety and grandeur of tKe 
cliffs ; and to these you may strike a direct course with 
but little risk of trespassing. There is a remarkable 
cavern at Nare Point, a hundred feet long, of which an 
ancient beach firmly imbedded forms the roof. And 
here, east of St. Keveme, you look down on an extra- 
ordinary scene — ^the Lowlands, or Chynab WoUows — 
a flat of sixty acres, for the most part sand^ stretching 
into the sea, and so low that the waves at times roll 
over it at high water. It remains, so the learned tell 
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US, an evidence of geological change ; the floor of a 
cape that has been washed away, once entirely, sub- 
merged, and destined, as is supposed, to be again 
covered by the water. Some of the sand being unusu- 
ally fine is fetched away in considerable quantities,. to 
be used for brass-castings in the great foundries at 
Hayle, on the northern coast of the county; and a 
small deposit of soft sand a little way inland is worked 
for the same purpose. The Manacles and Chjrnals Point 
are well seen from this part of the cliffs ; and if you 
wish a nearer view, a steep, rugged road gives access to 
the beach. Those are the fatal rocks on which the ship 
John was wrecked at the beginning of May in the 
present year^ with the loss of more than a hundred 
lives. 

Ooverack, two miles farther, has some touches of the 
picturesque about it, the houses huddled one above 
another on a point sloping down between two coves: 
whitewashed walls looking the brighter between wea- 
ther-stained thatch and weather-beaten cliff. The road 
is a narrow shelf running round the point a considerable 
height above the sea, from whence you look down on 
both coves, and the fleet of trim fishing-boats moored to 
the rude jetty ; and far away to the eastward. There is 
a little mill, scarcely larger than an omnibus, under .the 
bill on the right, the smallest, perhaps, you ever saw, 
kept jogging by a tiny riU, and delivering but a mere 
thread of meal. It seemed left to take care of itself, for 
no one came near while I took a survey of the interior. 
A man accosted me near the public-house with : " You've 
made good use" of your legs. Sir." I looked inquiringly, 
when he continued: "Ah! you don't know me, with 
my shore-going hat on ;" and I recognised the old pilot 
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'vdiom Ifhad^seen at Halsaads. I expreaaed:mj smrpnae 
fit meetmg bim again x>n shoreyiand.poantod to the ks^ 
iAipi sailing up chamiel. -^^^ 'nie3r'ie..all too log Sm 
ine/' he replied ; '' lean onlj take sixteen feet;'' .dtere^ 
oonfessiDg hinrndf bat.<a seoond«iate pikt. JSiaciwedcs 
liad he been beating about in quest of a ship. 

'Here I diverged again, and climbed tisie steep Asoent 
heiycnd the village to Oroasa Downs, where; the boulders 
fordialiage are still more numerous than before. From 
the highest swell you get a ^xmpse of the light- 
houses in the south,!and across part of Gfoonhilly Downs 
on the west — >a wide expanse, with scarcely a lapee, 
except here and there .a stunted spedonen growing 
on the shekeied side of the forloni4ooking cottages. 
Cheerless, but vast ; and impressive by reason of its 
<«va8tness. The eye is at times not to be satisfied with- 
out free range over apparently limitless space; inteno- 
gating the r^note. But Orousa Down has especial 
interest for the geologist ; so great is the diifficuky to 
account for its peculiar formation, and for the presence, 
not far from its centre, of a thiek isolated bed of gravel 
nearly half a mile in width. 

Towards the coast once more, and down.^a wild and 
stony valley to Kennack Sands, from whence you look 
back along a fifowning range of cliffs to Sparnick and 
Black Head ; the latter appellation fully justified by. the 
sombre aspect of the rugged precipices. Here^ again> a 
jutting mass of rocks divides the space. into ^a danfale 
bay, bordered by a considerable extent of sandy beach. 
The hour was late; and as I crossed tibe narrow sts^ 
Mt by the brimming tide, the mighty breakers roUed 
in-wi& a plunge and a roar that sounded alsnoet 
mmM. in >the grim solitude. A painful sense of lone- 
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rjcuahkig^aYe jabouttto < overwhelmthe ii^Kiie inaipii ^of 

JBKUid. 

*5Bna)^ break, bnaUc, 

On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 
<^d I woiild that my tengue^oinild utter 
The thongfata that ^arifle ia me.** 

.Tbe«8(ftT8 woEe beginning to twinkle: I had/ih^re- 
;ibze, again to leaye the cHSs, and strike the i^rtest 
jooarsQ &>T.& Test3sig«'|ilace. IJpiiuid d&wxiy ^urvingbitker 
.and thither, went the tzack, rougher than was agree- 
.aUe to weary feet, acaross the savage loilley of Pokesco, 
and to Buaa Minor, from whence a descending field- 
paih brought me. to Cadgwith, and most grateful repose 
At -the Star, For supper I had a whiting that had 
been swimming in the sea but half an hour before my 
arriral: never till then had I known the true flavour of 
tiie dSsh. It was deUdious. 

Daylight showed me Cadgwith .to be a smaller Pol- 
'perro, shut in by tall cHfis of serpentine. It has a little 
cove for a harboior, and in the rear a valley, slanting 
upwards to Ruan, gardens scattered here and there: 
idtdgether a pretty and romantic scene. You 3nay 
■walk up the valley and see St. Bnan's Well, a cool 
jKDd tsrystal spring, sheltered by an .ancient edifice of 
.oaihewn stone, with an arched, entrance. iFrom its ex- 
iiaustless basin is taken the water tised in the baptismal 
^service in the neighbouring church of St. Grade. Who 
•that has walked far on a hot day does not remember 
ever afterwards the refreshing dmught and temporary 
halt' at such a source ? The people I talked to struck 
me as peculiar; sedate and plodcbng,. as though in- 
fluenced and toned by the nature that surrounds them. 
Tou soon discover v that> ia.oQOimoi:i with.<)dEter Oomish 
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folk; they entertain a pretty good conceit of themselves. 
They are rather fond of Scripture names^ as may be 
seen on tombstones, over shop-windows, and heard in 
the calls of mothers to their children : ^' You coom along^ 
here, Judith !" Zenobia is not uncommon* 

Or you may mount to the flagstaff on the eastern 
bluff, where some of the best serpentine is found, and 
see the quarrying of the stone. Choice morsels are to 
be picked up among the chippings, or you. may buy 
them ready polished from the coast-guard men, who 
employ their leisure in working up the rarer specimex^ 
Where newly-exposed, the mass has a singularly; beau- 
tiful appearance, its multitudinous veins and markings, 
appropriately likened to those of the serpent, producing 
a surface of infinite variety; and you will perhaps think 
it ought to be more used than it now is in decorative 
architecture. One of its constituents is turned to good 
account by the chemists of Bristol, who get carbonate 
of magnesia out of the many tons of serpentine which 
they import every year from the Lizard. It is to the 
magnesia the remarkable barrenness of soil is due 
wherever this rock is present ; though so favourable to 
the growth of the white heath. Steatite appears, in 
different parts of the quarry in veins and patches, feeling 
soft and soapy to the touch ; whence its popular name, 
soap-stone. While here on the summit, go on to Ynys 
Head, about a mile to the east: it is a grand cliff walk, 
along which you may gather a few rare plants and 
wild asparagus in abundance. 

A sudden change came over the weather; and when 
I left Cadgwithy and mounted to 

M Ton rough crag. 
Where the wild tamaiisk whistles to the blast/* 
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I encountered half a gale of wind, which brought up a 

thick, misty rain^ and drove it horizontally across the 

country, making the landscape look drearier than ever. 

The tamarisk hedges which shelter the homestead near 

the top appear to thrive, notwithstanding the shock of 

the breezes. How their slender, thong-like branches 

streamed out, dripping .on the wind ! Beyond one of 

these hedges is the chasm which bears the portentous 

name — the Devil's Frying-Pan. And here I may 

remark, by the way, that Cornwall, above all other 

counties, appears to be the one most subjected in times 

past to visitations of the Evil One. Not a shire in the 

kingdom but has traditions and memorials of his wicked 

pranks; but here he has left traces of his power and 

wanton mischief in every parish. Happily the times 

are not what they were; and now, so runs the proverb, 

he " will not come into Cornwall, for fear of being put 

into a pie." 

To return, however, to the Frying-Pan. It is an 
irregular, crater-like hollow, nearly two acres in extent, 
two hundred feet deep, converging to an orifice at the 
bottom of some sixty feet diameter. Around the upper 
edge, and half-way down the slope, ferns, gorse, and 
grasses grow in profusion, here and there a tamarisk, 
and masses of stone peeping through; but below, you 
see the bare rock, and at high water the sea playing in 
the cavern beneath. How was it formed ? is a question 
that immediately occurs to the mind. The explanation 
is, that the sea, having eaten away the beds of horn* 
blende and lodes of steatite here imbedded in the ser- 
pentine, a cavern was gradually formed, wider and 
higher as the wearing action went on, till the roof, 
becoming too weak to bear the superincumbent weight, 
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felliiiu Down fiunk the mass of earth above^ hoamihe\ 
very top of the hiU^ leaving a perpendicular chann^ 
which, washed and widened by the rains and. storms of 
years, has now the form of a huge funneL The sea 
meanwhile perpetually wasting the base, once moie^ 
cleared out the cavern; and now the visitor, landing: 
from a boat, may look. up through the vast skyli^t to 
the strange scene overhead, and having gaaed hia fill, 
may turn to examine the wave*polished rooks, and pick 
specimens of asbestos from the crevices. I had to oon- 
tent myself with, the view from above, the weodier 
being, unfavourable for a boat excursion, and to fbr^po- 
the sight of Dolor. Hugo and Ravens' Hugo, two 
cavermr running deep under the cliff at the foot of the- 
next headland. They can only be entered from a boat; 
but on a calm, bright day, well repay the visit 

I had also to forego the walk along the cliffi to the 
lighthouses; for the rain, besides making the track im* 
practicable, and in pieces dangerous, permitted only mo- 
mentary and spectral glimpses of the jutting cragsw I 
thus missed the Balk, Lizard Cove, Hot Point, Baas: 
Point, and Penolver, and took a route which ledme 
near Landewednack church. Here a pause of a fevr* 
minutes sufficed for a look at the Norman doorway, and. 
at that dreaded portion of the churchyard, separated 
from the rest- by a railing, where the victims of the 
plague were buriedr— never since reopened, lest the 
deadly pestilence reappear. One looks at the* humble 
edifice with the more interest, remembering that wiihin' 
its walls was preached the last sermon in the Comidt' 
language ; at the time when Milton was prq>aring so. 
noUe a herita^ for a; language whioh.has not periidied;. 
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The ^village boaste a fe«r small groiip& of toaes^ among 
them some 'w«ll*-grown tamarisks. 

LL-many parts of Cornwall the field-paths, or sho(Et 
cot^. lie along the top of the fences; and on one of these, 
locally named a " double hedge," broad enough for two 
persons to walk abreast, I had now to mount. Hard 
work I found it to keep my footing and make head 
against a blast that seemed to have licked up all the 
spoon-^rift of the Channel to show^ it on the land. 
Am3 there was a novd experience in the sight of figures 
stalking through the mist whenever any of the country 
folk trudged past on the neighbouring fences. 

About an hoar's walking and there was Lizard Town, 
a poor scattered village, with a tavern recently built for 
the entertainment of visitors, beyond which the ground 
falls to the shore. There are the lanterns of the light- 
houses; and every yard that you advance, again on the 
top of a fence, brings the towers more and more into 
view. I dehvered the message with which I had been 
charged at the Start, and was welcomed in a way which 
savoured much of genuine hospitality: such as in popu- 
lous districts has come to be traditionary. After a rest 
I went up to the lantern, and looked out from the 
balcony. The thing most interesting for the mooient 
was that the rain had ceased, and left the clouds^ thin 
^ocmgh for the passage of a few stray gleams of sun- 
shine* From this height I could see the headlands I 
had missed by having to leave the clifis. There lay 
Househole, a snug cove, backed by the magnificent 
Penolver; BeHdden and its supposititious amphitheatre 
bejond, and the Chair, dear to the lired wayfarer, 
among the ragged rocb^ and so away towards the Bass 
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and Cadgwith. Nearer, the ground slopes rapidly to 
the edge of the clifis, the Lion's Den yawning a lade 
gap in the green turf; and off the low point, isolated 
at high water, the Bumble rears its columnar mass, 
literally 

<< The haunt of cormorantfl and seamews* dang.** 

There is Polpeer, the port of the immediate neighbour- 
hood, deficient in space and protection; there Pistol 
Meadow and Old Lizard Head to the west. Looking 
inland, the eye is caught first by the village and 
some of its back-door economy, and farther, by the ex- 
panse of downs with which I had already become ac- 
quainted. Then from the landscape to the lighthouse: 
the towers standing two hundred and forty feet apart, 
are seventy-nine feet high, with nineteen reflectors in 
each lantern^ which can be seen at a distance of twenty- 
two miles. Between the two are built the residence and 
ofilces, so contrived that a long passage leads from one 
to the other, whereby the keepers communicate without 
going out of doors: an arrangement duly appreciated 
during the fierce and furious gales of winter. All, inside 
and out, even to the fences, so beautifully white and 
clean, that one cannot but feel pride and pleasure in 
looking thereon. 

The formation of the Lion's Den above-mentioned 
having occurred within the past few years, very satis- 
factorily confirms the theories concerning the origin of 
the Frying-Pan, already alluded to. On the morning 
of the 20th of February, 1847, the light-keeper noticed 
a wide-spread discoloration of the sea off the point, and, 
looking about for the cause, discovered a chasm in the 
steep slope to the eastward, where the ground had sunk 
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down without noise or apparent warning, during the 
previous night. At that place the diff is about eighty 
feet high ; the chasm was twenty feet within the edge, 
and formed an irregular oval of fifty feet in length, and 
as many in depth ; the bottom a chaos of turf, stones, 
and earth. So it remained for a time, since when the 
sides have lost their perpendicular, and vegetation has 
concealed the deformities. 

As at Cadgwith, a cave, Daws' Hugo,* penetrated 
the cliff immediately below this remarkable landslip; 
and the same causes producing the same effects, the 
roof gave way, crushed by the overlying weight; the 
earth sank down, was washed out by the sea, and now 
the cave, hung with ferns and lichens, lighted from 
above and below, is a scene tp be astonished at. It is, 
however, accessible only at low water. Neither this, nor 
the singular cave in the cliff at Polpeer, could I visit for 
the intrusive tide. Swarms of flies are sometimes found 
in the deep caves late in the season, where, if disturbed, 
they buzz in clouds around the intruder. 

The weather kept its promise; and when I again set 
out the sun shone brightly through the dispersing 
clouds. The worthy keeper crowned his kindness by 
offering to accompany me to Kynance Cove, a place 
considered chief among the wonders o^ the Lizard. The 
wind had abated; the turf, though wet, teemed with 
flowers; and intelligent companionship made that three 
miles' walk especially agreeable. No lack of matters to 
talk about. An adventurous visitor had once tried to 
climb the Bumble; but, becoming frightened when half- 
way up, could neither advance nor recede, and had to 
cling for dear life till rescued by a man from the light- 
* Hvgo^ Cornish for < 
Q 
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house. Then Pistol Meadow, so named from the num- 
ber of pistols washed up there with two hundred dead 
bodies from a wreck on the Man-of-war Bocks, so long 
ago that no one remembers the date. Every point and 
every cove and cave had its story : here a fisherman had 
narrowly escaped destruction; there smugglers used to 
conceal themselves and their contraband cargoes. Not 
a few of the old houses all round the coast have hiding- 
places, known only to the occupants, where illegitimate 
goods were bestowed in days when the temptation to 
smuggle, and the chance of escaping detection, were 
greater than now. The back of a closet, often that 
which contained the household crockery in one comer 
of the kitchen, was the only entrance to these secret 
vaults. The region is not immaculate, however, even 
now. But smuggling in these days of Great Exhibi- 
tions and cheap literature is tame work compared with 
what it was at the end of last century, within the me- 
mory of many now living. At that time the revenue- 
officers were always in collusion with the contrabandists 
on one side, and the traders on the other; and even 
when not participating in the fraud they were afraid to 
interfere, the strength and daring of the smugglers 
being sufficient to inspire terror and achieve a rescue. 
•If on the way to Cudden Point you visit Prussia Cove, 
you will see the remains of a battery which one of the 
desperadoes, named Carter, built, and mounted with 
long six-pounders for the defence of his imlawful mer- 
chandise. To throw dust in the eyes of the authorities, 
he kept a public-house, the King of Prussiay and, like 
other fishermen, had in the clifi'a range of what were 
fish-cellars in appearance^ but receptacles for contra- 
band goods in reality. Thus circumstanced, the King of 
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Prussia, as the man himself came to be called, carried 
on a wholesale business, and rose into notoriety. One 
day, in 1785, the Fairy sloop-of-war standing in to 
examine the fortification, the long six-pounders were 
promptly fired, and the vessel not being able to biing 
her broadfflde to bear, the boats were sent to destroy the 
battery; and did their work yery efiectually, as your 
own eyes may witness. 

When Samuel Pellew, Lord Exmouth's brother, was 
appointed Collector of Customs at Falmouth, he found 
corruption and efirontery the chief characteristics of the 
service. He one day surprised a party of his own 
ofl&cers assisting to run a cargo of wine in broad day- 
light. On the western coast alone there was a squadron 
of six smuggling cutters and luggers, altogether of more 
than seven hundred tons, manned by two hundred and 
thirty-five men, and mounting fifty-six guns: four, 
nine, and twelve-pounders; and well provided with 
boats and small arms. The crews knew that, sailing in 
armed vessels, their lives were forfeited; and were pre- 
pared to resist to the last. Pellew kept his cruisers so 
constantly at sea to intercept the illicit traffic, that 
the smugglers and their confederates more than once 
threatened his life, and actually posted handbills offer- 
ing a reward for his assassination. Such evidence of 
the state of things in Cornwall during the ministry of 
Pitt is scarcely credible. And this but a specimen of 
what was going on round the coasts of the whole king- 
dom. 

One of the luggers, the Happy-ga-Luckyy of fourteen 
guns, was commanded by a fellow named Wellard ; a 
terror to the Channel. Placed imder the ban of out- 
lawry, he had made up his mind never to be taken 

Q2 
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alive, and by dint of seamanship and stubborn bravery 
long eluded capture. Pellew's cruisers were never idle; 
and Exmouth himself, then a post-captain, once went 
in pursuit, in the depth of winter. At last, in April, 
1786, the Happy-gO'Lucky was surprised early one 
morning at anchor near Mullion Island, in sight of St. 
Michael's Mount. The smugglers cut their cable and 
made sail; but the two cruisers engaged her, and after 
an action of nearly an hour, a raking fire killed the out- 
law, his mate, and wounded twelve of his crew; the 
rest surrendered, and were carried with the prize to 
Falmouth. Here a new diflSculty arose : the prisoners 
were shut up in Pendennis Castle, and the civil power 
being too weak to repel an attempt at rescue, threatened 
by a formidable party from without, a company of 
soldiers was sent for from Plymouth; but before they 
arrived the smugglers broke out, joined their friends, 
carried off the wounded who were lodged in the town; 
all but one, and he for security was afterwards removed 
to Newgate, and tried in London. Many years were 
needed to purge Falmouth of its contraband practices. 

Though moist and boisterous the climate of the 
Lizard is not unhealthful; severe cold is almost un- 
known. The winter, generally speaking, may be 
likened to autumn prolonged into an early spring. 
Frost and snow rarely occur, and quickly disappear. 
Even in the last two winters, when more snow fell than 
any one could remember for some twenty or thirty 
years, it melted away within a week. The people live 
to a good old age, some to a hundred, and in one in- 
stance to a hundred and twenty, as may be seen in the 
parish registers. Fish diet may perhaps have more to 
do with this health and longevity than has hitherto 
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been Considered, From observations made for a time 
at Plymouth Hospital, the conclusion was drawn that 
those who live most on fish are least liable to disease ; 
owing, as is thought, to the presence of iodine in their 
food. 

We came to Old Lizard Head; and now I stood on 
the most southerly point of England. From headland 
to headland, each stretching farther than the last, had I 
walked, and reached at length the lowest latitude pos- 
filble on foot. No nearer could I go towards the tropic. 
The cliff has three prominences, a triple head, and the 
ground rising from within to the edge forms a sloping 
bank, alive with flowers, on which you may stand and 
look below in full security. Immediately beneath, the 
Stags, a reef of black rocks, thrust their heads from the 
water, each encircled with a shifting ring of foam; and 
all along, far as eye can see, the worn and wild aspect 
of the precipice^ the shattered crags, and arched but- 
tresses mark the destructive advance of the surge and the 
spray. The igneous rocks bid defiance to the sea where 
the stratified would speedily crumble away; and the 
serpentine here at the extremity of the Lizard protects 
all behind it. Slowly and almost imperceptibly does it 
yield. The Nare Point exhibits a similar instance of 
the resisting effect of an igneous rock, and others occur , 
on the opposite side of the county. For ages has the 
'Strife been going on; the solitary cliffs 

'* Hearing no voice save of the Ocean flood, 
Which wars for ever on the restless shores ; 

Or visiting their solitary caves, 
The lonely sound of winds that moan around 
Accordant to the melancholy waves." 

Imagination grows excited in such a spot. Did the 
land at one time stretch forth from hence and join the 
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continent of Spain, as some geologists, and botanists 
too, would have us believe? Here are found plants 
which, growing nowhere else in England, are natives of 
countries on the opposite side of the Channel; and the 
serpentine resembles that once quarried by the Romans 
on the borders of the Mediterranean. As at Gralway, 
so do some of the people exhibit traces of Spanish 
blood: a question in what Dr. Latham calls *' minute 
ethnology." The varied inquiry is haidly to be solved 
on the spot; but you will carry away ideas and impres- 
sions that may give interest and precision to your future 
studies. 

Then past the Quadrant, across the ravine of Caer- 
thillian, and up to the Tor Balk, or Tarbox, as it is 
commonly called, from whence you have a fine view of 
Kynance, and of the Bill, the bold headland beyond. 
It is a rough scramble down to the cove over the big 
stones and heaps of pebbles strewn at the bottom of the 
descent : the larger ones, however, enable you to get 
across the noisy brook dryshod. There are two or 
three cottages here, and the most picturesque of milk, 
the rim of the large wheel seen high above the roof. 
The pebbles are of all colours — ^green, red, yellow, gray 
— specimens of the cliffs that border the cove; and you 
feel tempted to fill your pockets with the handsomest 
A rare collection might here be made for paving 
kiosks and summer-houses. 

The confusion of stones is succeeded by a sloping 
beach of sand, smooth as a floor, its light colour height- 
ening the effect of the dark rocks and precipices. It 
improves the place for summer visitors; in winter it is 
often washed away by the storms, and the whole beach 
left a stony waste. Here are caves and recesses enough. 
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to satisfy those interested in Nature's own tunnelling ; 
but of the grand crimson arch that once formed so 
striking a feature in the scene only half remains; the 
sea devoured the other half in 1853. The floor of some 
of the caves slants rapidly upwards, and seated at the 
inner end you may observe the wondrous effect of the 
light darting in, flung from side to side past the pro- 
truding ribs of rock; here making a circle of the red 
and green. veins sparkle again; there twinkling like a 
star on a speck of crystal; there glistening on the roof 
as emerald varnish. More phenomena, indeed, of 
brightness and gloom are presented than you will easily 
discover. Then slowly descending, with a pause be- 
tween each step, you may vary the effect at pleasure, 
till in full light again. And to get a view of the dark 
blue sea from deep within the archway is a picture to 
be returned to and lingered over more than once during 
your exploration. In some of the smaller caves, where 
the advancing wave rushed hissing to the entrance, I 
could scarcely repress a shudder, as the idea of being cut 
off by the tide flashed through my mind. 

After visiting the Kitchen, Parlour, Drawing-room, 
and whatever other cavity for which a name has been 
found, you have to dimb Asparagus Island. A little 
care and effort are necessary; but there is no difficulty 
which a woman even may not surmount; though the 
practice of the guides, as my companion told me, is to 
exaggerate the task, and enhance the value of their ser- 
vices by marvellous stories. Since 1846 they have had 
an additional advantage in pointing out the rock on 
which the Queen landed during her trip down the 
coast. 

A few strides upwards and you see two jets of water 
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on your right, as though porpoises were spouting. Xhe 
streams issue from slits in a rock, under which the water 
has free play from one side of the Island to the other, as 
is believed; and the swell of a wave and compression, of 
the air produce the phenomenon in question. It occurs at 
intervals of about a minute, and is best seen at half-tide. 
The large slit is called the Bellows; the smaller one, a 
few inches higher, the Post-oflSce: the latter because of 
a sudden and powerful indraught of air that takes place 
in the intervals of the spoutings, which carries in with 
a snort a piece of paper or any loose substance held aear 
the orifice. 

A few yards more of rock, and then an easy ascent 
to the top, where you may recline at ease on the soft, 
springy turf, and contemplate the majestic features of 
the view. The character of the scenery is indeed extra- 
ordinary; made more impressive by the two lofty head- 
lands which shut in the cove. Around you grow the 
wild asparagus, and a variety of flowers, ferns, and 
samphire. The presence of samphire conveys an assur- 
ance that the rocks on which it grows are never covered 
by the sea. Though it thrives within range of the 
spray, it is always beyond reach of the tide; and there 
is a story extant that a party of shipwrecked sailors once 
kept themselves from despair, clinging to the rock on 
which they were cast in a stormy night, from one of the 
number being acquainted with this peculiarity. Look- 
ing outwards you see the tall pinnacled mass of Gull 
Rock — the Mont Blanc of daring tourists — who contrive 
to get across the channel that separates it from the 
Island and climb to the summit; where they are rewarded 
by a peep down a hole called the Devil's Throat. Some 
have left upright stones standing on the angles of the 
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crags to remain as memorials of their exploit; but while 
the top of the Rill — a much greater elevation — is acces- 
sible, the ascent of Gull Rock becomes only a venture- 
some feat. You will need to be cautious in descending 
from the Island by the track on the eastern side ; making 
sure of one foothold before you release the other. There 
are caves in the base which may be explored at low 
water; at all events, you will do well to examine the 
serpentine, for nowhere else will you see it so full of 
colour and so varied as in the cliffi round the cove. 
What a contrast between the waterworn masses and 
those which lie about on the downs; the former po- 
lished, with every stain brought out; the latter covered 
with a scaly coat, rough and rusty. 

Refreshments are sold at a little tenement facing the 
sea, and specimens of serpentine and other local rarities. 
And in order that the visitor shall not escape, a guide's 
cottage, a mile or two distant, on the road to Helstone, 
notifies Serpentine sold here : a clever trap for 
parties on their way to Kynance. 

Our time expired. I shook hands with the light- 
keeper, not without hope of some day meeting him 
again. The sight of his face would be as welcome to me 
as that of his lantern to the homeward-bound mariner. 
He went up one side of the valley; I, the other. The 
view from the top of the Rill is particularly striking: 
to the east a panorama of the coast you have travelled 
for miles; to the west, the broad expanse of Mount's 
Bay, St. Michael's Mount, and away towards the 
Land's End. No more looking forward to a week's 
ramble along the cliffi, with daily change, when the 
ultimate point is almost within sight. 

I wished to get to Penzance the same evening, and 
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had therefore to see all I could without lodng time. The 
Apron String, as a jumble of stones lying on the sum* 
mit is called, required no second glance; and away I 
strode for Pradanack Downs, getting a brief glimpse of 
the approach to Gue Graze, in which stands the famous 
Soap Rock. Next, Vellan Head on the left; then Pra- 
danack Head, a rival to Penolrer, and on to Mullion, 
past Gunwalloe church, and so to the outlet of Loo 
Pool; getting over ground in three hours that should 
have had a whole day. Trees become more numerous, 
and the landscape more cheerful, soon after the boundary 
of the serpentine is passed. Loo Pool is a remarkable 
lake, lying in a hollow formed by a sudden dip of the 
land, separated from the sea only by a low pebbly 
beach, through which the water oozes slowly away and 
maintains its average level. But in rainy seasons, when 
the Cober and other streams which feed the lake pour 
in superabundant tribute, the discharge becomes inade- 
quate, the water rises, floods the shores, stops the mills; 
and then, in compliance with ancient custom, a purse con* 
taining threehalfpence having been presented to the lord 
of the manor, leave is obtained for cutting through the 
bar of pebbles. Labourers set to work: a passage is dug; 
the waters begin to run, and presently gaining strength, 
the irresistible outflow scours the channel and carries all 
before it with such impetuosity, that the discoloration 
of the water has been observed as far as the Scilly Isles. 
For a time the communication with the sea remains 
open, and the rising tide mingles with the lake ; but a 
westerly gale replaces the pebbles, and the Pool gradu- 
ally resumes its ordinary limits — ^about two miles in 
length and from two to six furlongs in width. 

Standing on the bar, a mere strip at high water, the 
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ocean on this side, tHe lake on that, a singular impresh 
sion is produced on the mind. The barrier seems so 
&ail that you half expect to see it give way, and admit 
the invading waters to form a spacious estuary. Sundry 
projects have been formed for securing the influx of the 
Bea, and keeping the mouth open ; but hitherto without 
effect. 

Helstone, three miles distant, is just visible at the 
extremity of the hollow ; and the hill-slopes on either 
side being covered in places with plantations, the eye is 
refreshed by the sight of verdure. It is a pleasant walk 
by the side of the lake and through Penrose Park to 
the town: you will see diminutive oaks of grotesque 
appearance ; pretty nooks hung with ferns, revealed by 
the winding of the road; and quiet bays, where patient 
anglers fish for trout. 

I got to Helstone just as the omnibus was starting 
for Penzance ; a lucky chance, as it secured my being 
in time for the packet to Scilly the next morning. Now 
the mile-stones indicated the distance to the Land's 
End, and every mile brought us nearer, inspiring a 
feeling which cheered a ride for the most part un- 
interesting. We passed through Breage (pronounced 
Brague) ; saw wheat-fields and mining works ; and, on 
quitting Marazion, had a capital view of St. Michael's 
Mount and the grand sweep of the Bay. 

Penzance, with the cupola of its town-hall rising 
above the houses, looks best at a distance. The main 
street is but a shambling thoroughfare ; and when you 
see where the domed edifice is built, you will believe 
the townsfolk to be as indifferent to space and light as 
their ancestors were. Let them bear the reproach! 
But higher up the hill you pass from the old town to 
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the new, inclined to be satisfied with improvements, 
which, as at Fahnouth, indicate the reverse of that 
decay apparent in some of the coast towns through 
which you have passed. Considering that about the 
middle of the last century the people here refused to 
have the mail-road extended to their town, that they 
possessed but one cart and one carpet, and not a single 
silver fork, and saw no other newspaper than the Sher- 
borne Mercury^ as Dr. Davy tells us in the Life of his 
brother, it must be admitted that Penzance has made 
satisfactory progress. 
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The next morning, shortly before nine, I walked 
down to the pier; but seeing no sign of a vessel about to 
sail, I inquired for the Ariadne : " The Scilly pocket?" 
replied a brown-faced fisherman, with a very open 
sound of the vowel, " she's outside. You must go 
yonder;" pointing to the quay. At the place indicated 
I found an assemblage of bundles, baskets, boxes, and 
people waiting, as it appeared, for the captain, who, 
soon after the clock struck, made his appearance with 
the mail-bag in his hand. Immediately we stepped 
into a four-oared gig that lay at the landing-place, find- 
ing room as best we could among the baggage, and not 
without close packing, to save a second trip, and were 
rowed across the harbour. Once round the pier-head 
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we saw the Ariadne^ with her mainsail up, sitting 
graceful as a swan on the heaving waters. An exclama- 
tion of surprise broke from me at seeing so pretty a 
vessel. " She ought to be a pretty one," rejoined the 
captain ; " she was Lord Francis Godolphin's yacht, 
till I bought her two or three years ago." An assurance, 
I thought, of elegant accommodation. Soon we were 
alongside, and on board; the gig steered back to the 
shore, the yacht's boat was hoisted in, the foresail 
hauled up, the captain took the hehn, and away we went 
before a lively breeze. Some expected a q^uiok passage ; 
and were disappointed. 

From Penzance to Hugh Town the distance is thirty- 
six miles — a three or four hours* trip for a steamer; but 
the trade with the Isles being too small for the profitable 
employment of steam, travellers between the two ports 
have to trust to the winds. To me this was a particularly 
gratifying alternative. It was like going back to the 
primitive times to find one's-self in a sailing-vessel for so 
short a voyage; gliding along with an easy rocking 
motion, lulling and delightful. Besides, the day was 
as glorious as an unclouded sun, a sparkling sea, and a 
rustling breeze could make it ; and we were going out on 
the broad Atlantic. .1 would have made the voyage, 
had there been no Isles to visit. 

Penzance, seen from the sea, has an extremely pleasing 
appearance, set in a landscape of much quiet beauty. The 
houses, clustered thickly together near the water, becom- 
ing scattered as they rise up the hill, merge at last in 
the surrounding woods, the most remote faintly revealed 
by the gleam of their white walls through the foliage. 
And as you see more and more of the broad, blue 
stretch of the bay, bounded by the far-stretching line 
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of tlie Lizard^ and embracing its island gem — the 
Mount — your admiration of the scene will kindle into 
enthusiasm. Then looking along the shore to the west: 
that group of cottages is Wherry Town, close to the 
famous Wherry Mine, the entrance to which was once 
down an iron shaft that stood far out in the sea: a 
wonder while it lasted, but long since abandoned. Carry 
your eye along the pleasant green slope, and there is 
Newlyn, a village of fishermen and pilots, hardy and 
adventurous, as lately proved by seven men having 
sailed from thence in a mackerel-boat of sixteen tons for 
Australia. That church, some distance on the hill 
beyond, marks the village of Paul, from whence you 
get one of the finest views in the neighbourhood. Now 
we are passing St. Clement's Island^ which serves as a 
breakwater to the harbour of Mousehole, a village noted 
as the place where, by the death of an old woman of 
ninety, in 1777, the Cornish language ceased to exist. 
Daines Barrington paid her a visit, and entertained the 
Society of Antiquaries with an account of his conversa- 
tion with the venerable fishwife;* and was rewarded for 

* The zealous aatiquary, judging £rom his own recital published in 
the ArchoBoloffia, yol. iii., appears to have formed his conclusions on 
slender evidence. He journeyed to Mousehole with a guide, and on the 
way, as he says, ''I inquired how he knew that this woman spoke 
Cornish, when he informed me that he frequently went from Penzance to 
Mousehole to buy fish, which were sold by her ; and that when he did 
not offer a price which was satisfactory, she grumbled to some other old 
women in an unknown tongue, which he concluded, therefore, to be the 
Cornish. 

" When we reached Mousehole, I desired to be introduced as a person 
who had laid a wager that there was no one who could converse in 
Cornish ; upon which Dolly Pentraeth spoke ia angry tone of voice for 
two or three minutes, and in a language which sounded very like Welsh. 

*' The hut in which she lived was in a very narrow lane, opposite to 
two rather better cottages, at the doors of which two other women stood, 
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his long journey and his painstaking by a touch of im- 
mortality in Peter Pindar's lines beginning: 

<* Hail, Monsehole ! birthplace of old DoU Pentraeth, 
The last who jabberr^d Cornish — so says Daines." 

Come here a month or two later in the season and you 
will see the space we have traversed alive with fishing- 
boats, catching pilchards by tens of thousands. The 
Mount's Bay fisheries are worth 30,000/. a year. 

We lost the brisk breeze after rounding St. Clement's 
Island ; and fell in with light airs and contrary, " There's 
always a wind from Penzance to Mousehole," said the 
captain; ** we are sure to have it coming and going in 
that part of the bay, if we have it nowhere else." I 
kept his remark in mind, to be tested on our return. 
Now we had to creep along under the cliffs to get a 
favourable start for a tack; a necessity which I did not 
at all regret, as it gave us a near view of the coast. Soft 
slopes no longer; but sturdy bluffs and rocky hollows, 
backed by a bare and stony region, where sundry sup- 
posed Druidic monuments are to be seen by those who 
care about them. Then we came to Lamoma Cove, 
once a craggy solitude, now peopled by quarrymen, 
-who, finding the granite of good quality, show little 
regard for its romantic features. At its mouth, where 

who were advanced in years, and who, I obserred, were laughing at what 
Dolly Pentraeth said to me. 

" Upon this I asked them whether she had not been abusing me ? to 
which they answered — Very heartUy, and because I had supposed she 
could not speak Cornish, I then said, that they must be able to talk the 
language ; to which they answered that they could not speak it readily ; 
but that they understood it readily, being only ten or twelve years 
younger than DoUy Pentraeth," 

*' I continued," adds Daines, " nine or ten days in ComwaU after this ; 
but found that my friends, whom I had left to the eastward, continued 
as incredulous almost as they were before about these last remains of the 
Cornish language.** 
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the visitor delighted to stroll on the small patch of 
«andj beach, a crane now projects from a newly-built 
shipping-stage. But a collector of geological specimens 
will find the cove well worth a visit, as the varieties of 
stone are numerous, and the crystals of larger size than 
usual. 

We pass the Black Rock^ and keeping about a 
hundred fathoms &om the shore^ have a good view of 
the caverns and recesses in the clifi^, the little patches 
of sand and gravel at their . base, alternating with 
rugged slopes of boulders, and rugged slopes of fern 
and gorse, outlying rocks here and there, and all clear 
and distinct in the sunlight. Near Cam Boscawen we 
tacked and stood out for a while, then in again, running 
down on Castle Treryn, the grand promontory of the 
Logan Rock. Huge blocks of granite, piled one above 
another, to a height of two hundred feet, might well 
cheat the belft>lder into the idea that here stood a 
mighty fortress, frowning over the deep, and formidable 
in ruin. In some places the blocks have the appearance 
of enormous columns, rising into shattered pinnacles ; 
and the gaps around the summit may represent dis- 
mantled embrasures. 

Turning from the shore once more, we saw the 
Runnel Stone, a dangerous rock, covered at high 
water. Two beacons on the cliff, and an iron staff on 
the rock itself, indicate its situation in clear weather to 
passing vessels. Presently going about again, we ap- 
proached Tol-pedn-Penwith — the Holed Head of Pen- 
with — the most magnificent headland on this part of 
the coast. At this point the cliffs seen from the deck, 
stretching away on either hand for miles, present a scene 
not easy to describe, so much does it partake of wild 

B 
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sublimity. '' Cape beyond cape, in endless lange," all 
grand of feature, and each as you sail towards it seeming 
grander than the last. Whether walking on their brow 
or floating at their base, the traveller finds the denre of 
his eye gratified by the clifis. A trip by the steamer 
from Penzance to Hayle will give him a view of the 
coast from Mount's Bay round to the Bristol Channel. 

At last we '* opened " the Land's End, but at two 
miles distance, and we saw nothing to distinguish it 
&om the neighbouring headlands: Cape Cornwall, more 
to the northward, seemed to stretch much fiurther to the 
west. There to seaward rose the black heads of die 
group of rocks, from the outermost c^ which rises the 
lonely tower of the Longships Lighthouse; the space 
between them and the land dotted with numerous small 
vessels, beating round from one Channel to the other. 
Here the wind freshened a little, and the action of con- 
flicting tidal currents gave us a fine treat of rolling and 
plunging — excepting always those who turned yellow 
and had to go below. 

As the Cornish coast receded we began to look in 
the opposite direction^ We saw that isolated cluster of 
rocks, the Seven Stones, and in time made out what 
appeared to be a few dark clouds low down on the 
horizon: they were the Scilly Isles. It was long before 
they grew more distinct; for often when we were 
steering directly towards them, the captain's "ready 
about" sent us ofl* to the ocean till they almost disap- 
peared. In one of our tacks we went near the Gulf 
Rock, or Wolf Rock, as it is commonly called, an iso- 
lated mass of slate, lying just in the track of vessels 
bound from the North Sea to the Irish Channel. How 
the great blue waves leaped up^ and seemed to devour 
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it with hungry tongues of foam ! Neyer resting : beaten 
back only to renew the assault. A beacon warns the 
mariner to avoid it by day ; but at night ! 

Meanwhile the passengers on deck had brought out 
their dinner ; some, perhaps, doubtful of their powers 
of endurance, were content with dry biscuits; others 
proved tbanselves equal to sandwiches ; and one happy 
couple, wisely provident, had a Cornish pasty. The 
sight reminded me that I was very hungry. I wait in 
full confidence to the captain and asked for somethkig 
to eat " You should have thought of that afore you 
came on board," he said with a smile ; " we never carry 
anything to sell, it wouldn't pay, and passengers always 
look out £br themselves. So much the worse for you if 
you didn't know it." Here was a dilemma. I ven- 
tured to doubt ; but no — ^nothing was sold on board 
except bottled porter by " one of the men for'ard;" so 
there was nothing for it but to exercise patience, which 
virtue, considering our coy approadi towards the Isles^ 
was likely to undergo a vigorous test. 

My mood was, I fear, becoming one scarcely befitting 
a philosopher, when the captain invited me below, with 
a hint that I might join him in '^ a mouthful of some- 
thing to eat." He brought oat ship biscuit and a lump 
of cheese, of which I ate enough, aided by a draught 
from the cask of water on deck, to keep me alive till 
the evening ; and as the worthy seaman would not hear 
of payment, I praised his Ariadne. Thereupon he re- 
quested me to look round the cabin. " Wasn't it snug ? 
comfortably fitted up ;" and, opening the door of the 
ladies' cabin — "Isn't that a tidy little place?" Little 
enough, truly: a comfortable doll's house. What was 
formerly the saloon, is now the place for cargo ; and 

R 2 
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beyond this a narrow fore-cabin completes the interior. 
" You see," continued the captain, " though she is but 
eighty-four tons, she's made the most of." He felt a 
seaman's pride in his yacht ; but to be shut up below in 
foul weather would be terrible. The quickest run he 
had ever made was in three hours and three-quarters, 
with a northerly wind ; and that was the wind he liked 
best ; it was favourable either way. 

Of all the Cornish traditions that which preserves 
the notion that dry land once filled the space across 
which we are now sailing is, perhaps, the most extra- 
ordinary. " Where is the Cornish champaign which 
conjoined the coast and Scilly ?" is a question often 
asked by antiquaries, and speculated on by geologists. 
Here, so runs the fable, lay far outspread a region of 
unwonted beauty and fertility, strewn with villages, and 
hallowed by one hundred and forty churches, known to 
the Cornish as Lethowsow, or Lyonesse. And ro- 
mances of the olden time tell us of great and gallant 
deeds wrought in that fair land ; the memory of which 
had been kept alive for ages by wandering minstrels. 
Here fell the monarch whose fame made British hearts 
beat quick for ages: as sings the poet: 

" So all day long the noise of battle rolled 
Among the mountains by the winter sea ; 
Until King Arthur's table, man by man, 
Had fallen in Lyonness about their Lord." 

The chroniclers, however, tell us that Arthur's last 
battle was fought near Camelford. 

But shaken by some mighty convulsion, the lovely 
region sank down into the depths, the sea rushed in 
and completed the destruction, leaving no trace of what 
had been, except the Seven Stones, the Wolf Eock, 
and a grim likeness between the cliffs of the Land's 
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End, and of St. Martin's Head, the nearest of the Isles. 
The Seven Stones are still called " The City ;" and 
among them, it is said, the fishermen once hooked 
some small broken casements and pieces of stone- 
mouldings; and no other vestiges of the Lyonnesse have 
ever been discovered. The Trevilian family bear a 
white horse as crest, to commemorate the escape of one 
of their ancestors by swimming to the mainland on 
horseback at the time of the flood. 

It is a wondrous tradition. Yet Cornwall presents so 
many examples of change and convulsion that a better 
case can be made out in its favour than would at first 
be imagined. The waters of Mount's Bay now flow 
over what was dry land within the memory of man ; 
and during the terrible storm of January, 1817, fears 
were entertained that the sea would break right through 
the county to St. Ives Bay, and leave the Land's End 
district an island. At Par, blocks of granite laid for a 
bridge were once found at a depth of twenty feet ; and 
human skulls have been dug out fifty feet below the 
present surface. 

The sun sank in the west : it went down behind the 
burnished rim of the great circle of waters, and still we 
had not reached Scilly. We could see the day-mark 
on St. Martin's Head^ the long low outline of St. Mary's, 
and were tantalized by frequent approaches, only to 
run off* again. Twilight crept on; the stars twinkled; 
the breeze blew damp and chilly, and still we rose and 
fell on the dark swells of the Atlantic. We were close 
in to the land, congratulating ourselves that the last 
tack had been made, when " ready about" sent us once 
more away over the gloomy ocean ; and, perhaps, be- 
cause the effect of the biscuits and cheese was expended, 
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I began to admit even to myself that one might haye 
too much, of the sea. This tack, however, was really 
the last; it enabled us to fetch the ^itrance of Crow 
Sound between St. Mary's and St Martin's, and pre- 
sently we had land dimly yisible on each side of us. 
The captain again took the helm, and a good look-out 
was kept, for there are rocks and shallows in the 
channel. All at once, as we opened a dark point, a 
brilliant light flashed upon us ; it was from the light- 
house of St. Agnes, and great was the gladness we felt 
at the sight. A stranger would have supposed our 
voyage had been one of weeks instead of hours. A little 
£eirther, and we saw the scattered lights of Hugh Town 
gleaming along the shore and along the water; we 
crept towards them for a few minutes while the hands 
dackmed sail ; then the andior was dropped, and our 
voyage was over. 

Boats came alongside, the rowers crying: **^ Anybody 
for Tresco?' — ^^ Anybody for St. Agnes?" and every 
one made haste to leave the vessel. The sound of voices^ 
the splash of oars, the moving objects indistinctly seen 
in the faint obscurity of a July night, the glimpses of 
masts and shrouds in different parts of the bay, and the 
unsubstantial look of the land, made up a striking 
picture. I tendered my fare to the captain: "Oh! 
never mind," he said, "we shall meet again before 
long ;" a proof of confidence which for the moment 
astonished me. The sphere of the sophisticated world's 
usages was indeed overpassed. I had not time then to 
ranember that he was sure of me for the return voyage, 
for we descended to the boat, and were rowed to the 
pier, where we found a numerous crowd on the watch 
for our coming. The arrival of the packet is indeed 
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the great event for the Scillonians: tbdr link irith 
impenal Saxondom. 

Greetings passed; baggage was shouldeied; and for a 
few minutes there was a noisy tramping through the 
main street of the little town. I found Blueitt's Hotel ; 
but close shut, as if guests were neither desired nor ex- 
pected. The door was fast I knocked. 

" Who's there ?" from the inside, after a brief delay. 

" Open the door, and you'll see." 

Another, and a longer pause. Then : 

" Is it a stranger?" 

" It is." On which avowal the door was immediately 
opened^ and as immediately fastened again, the instant I 
had entered. The reason being, and it was o£Eered as 
an apology for keeping me waiting, that as it was 
Saturday night, and the hour late, tap-room customers 
were not wanted. 

Once in, my requirements were supplied with due 
alacrity; and a combined tea and supper made up for 
Ae meagre commons of the day. 

The packet-arrangements are such that you have to 
choose between one whole day only at Scilly, or nearly 
a week: Monday and Friday being the days of depar- 
tare from Hugh Town. I should have preferred the 
longer interval, but my plans would not permit ; July 
would scarcely suffice for all that had yet to be visited 
on the way back to London. I had, therefore, but to 
make the best of the time before me. 

The next morning opened bright and blue as the 
former. I found the breakfast-room particularly cheer- 
ful, opening by glazed doors on a small garden, where 
numerous myrtles, ample in girth and height, reminded 
me of the soft and genial climate. Leaning on the low 
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inclosing wall, wliile the tide rippled against its base, I 
had a view across St. Mary's Pool to Cam Morval, 
and of all that looked so mysterious the night be- 
fore. The low curving shore is bordered by the rear 
of the houses, leaving but a narrow margin ; so scant, 
indeed, that from some of the back-doors a flight of 
steps leads down to the water, serving, as you will per- 
haps see, as a landing-place for commodities or visitors, 
and a convenient spot for the cleansing of household 
utensils. The bay is a domestic washing-pool, as well 
as an anchorage. 

The waitress, when I asked her the direction of May- 
pole Hill, replied, ** It's a long way from here." Scarcely 
possible, I thought, in St. Mary's; when she added 
the qualification, ''At least, we call it a long way for 
Scilly." 

St. Mary's, though the largest of the Isles, may be 
easily circumperambulated in a day. Its length is 
about three, and its breadth nearly two miles. To take 
it in detail, I walked flrst through the gate of Star 
Fort to the park: one of the remarkable features of the 
place. You find yourself on a well-kept path, winding 
round near the shore of an irregular hill, among scat- 
tered boulders, and gorse and fern left to grow as 
Nature pleases ; the slope on one hand descending to 
the rocky margin of the sea, on the other rising ridgy 
and broken to the summit. Seats are placed at the 
best points of view, and the turf itself forms a luxurious 
couch. Sheep are grazing ; and a herd of deer startled 
by your approach scamper away into the dense brakes, 
and rabbits to their burrows. Had you imagined a 
park for Scilly, you could not have produced a more 
appropriate combination of land and water, of vegeta- 
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tion to be in place of trees, and art to make it all sub- 
servient to recreation ; though possibly you may wish 
there were no necessity for thick embrasured walls, or 
cannon on traversing platforms. St. Agnes^ its tall 
lighthouse and scattered cottages, are in view about a 
inile distant, and a group of islets beyond ; and every- 
where you behold the encircling ocean. 

The hill is about a hundred feet high, and nearly a 
mile and a half round. On completing the tour you 
perceive it to be a peninsula connected with the larger 
portion of St. Mary's by a sandy neck ; and now you 
comprehend why the houses as seen from the hotel- 
garden are so near the water. For, on this low neck 
Hugh Town is built, in total disregard of consequences. 
The earliest settlers may have had the excuse of igno- 
rance ; but the present inhabitants, who go on building 
on the same spot, have a perpetual warning of what 
may happen in the Gugh, a small hill once similarly 
connected with St. Agnes. Now, at high water, it is 
an islet. And some day, if the future may be inferred 
from the past, the narrow isthmus of Hugh Town will 
be devoured by the sea, and isolate the pleasant park 
with its appendages: the tide has crossed it more than 
once, and two fields have been washed away. Mean- 
while the people live and sleep in tranquillity, deeming 
an earthquake quite as likely to happen as the watery 
irruption. 

Not a soul did I meet during my stroll round the 
park. It would hardly be fair to suppose the walks un- 
appreciated: perhaps the folk were all going to church. 
I crossed the head of Porcrasa Bay, and got by a back 
way into the town, and there truly enough the folk were 
going to church, decorous and well-dressed as in any 
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countiy town of England. The main street, iddch lias 
Star Fort at one extremity, widens as it approacbes 
tlie other, where stands the chnrch, around which are 
the most respectable houses. There is an open q>ace 
which does duty as a parade or market-plaoe, and 
along the straggling thorotighfare are four or five hotels 
of different quality. One was shut up, the owners 
having gone on a six months' visit to ^' the main,'' as 
England is called by Scillonians. In a side street you 
see a Wesley an chapel; fiirther on a meeting-house of 
the Bryanites, or Bible Christians, to use their own 
favourite appellation* The prison appears to be more 
for diow than use; and Baitk on the side of a misecable 
tenement signifies, as is sufficiently obvious widiout it, 
an earthy slope, and not a place of deposit for notes and 
gold. ^'Bolitho's bank," at Penzance, is where the 
inhabitants transact their monetary business^ as the 
captain of the Ariadne knows full well; for many are 
Ae sums entrusted to him to be paid in, and cheques 
and post-office orders to be cashed. 

Buzza Hill is to one end of the town what the gsnison 
is to the other, except that it has a windmill on the top, 
and commands a finer prospect As I made my way 
towards it, across the ship-yards, I saw scores of men 
sitting or lying down under the lee of the fences and 
piles of planks, fat there was a chilly touch in the wind. 
Numerous ^exceptions to church-going, as was dearly 
manifest. An impresave view breaks upon you from 
the hill-top: the town in another aspect; the Tde- 
graph Hill; a large portion of the Island ^parently well 
cultivated, and Peninnis Head. Seen from hence the 
position of the surrounding islands is such that the Pool 
and Road resemble a vast lake. The anchorage ia ao- 
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cesBible by fimr ^atranoes; and in the early months of 
the year you may see two hundred vessels or more lying 
-within the friendly shelter. 

From St. Agnes, on the left, to St. Martin's, on the 
right, your ^e takes in all the largest of the group, 
while farther away ycm see hummocks of all dimensions, 
known as the " Off Idands/' Stone and turf inter- 
mingle everywhere: here green slopes, there formidable 
cUffii, with here and there a narrow beach of white sand 
gleaming like silver in the sunlight. That bright spot 
on Tresco, opposite to Hugh Town, is the residence 
of the Lord Proprietor, standing amid gardens which 
are described as perfect wonders of horticultural taste 
and skill : where the visitor walks through avenues of 
geranium% fifteen feet in height, to beds and plantar 
tions of the rarest exotics. Next appear Brybo: and 
Samson, and iso round to St. Agnes again. The sea, 
8W€^t by a mighty breeze, rolled in magnificent waves 
thzough. the numerous channels^ leaping on the xocks^ 
and breaking around the diores with a majesty o£ 
motion that imparted to the whole panorama an effect 
indescribable. 

Altc^ether there are three hundred Isles, islets, and 
rocks scattered over an area of ten square leagues. None 
but those above-named are inhabited. The total popular 
tion is about 2700^ of whom more than 1600 live in St. 
Mary's. Tresco numbers 450, and St. Agnes and St. 
Martin's each about half as many; while Bryherand 
Samson have but 1^ between them. Fishing, piloting, 
farming, and ship-building are their occupations^ Some 
trade in small vessels on shares. The Off Islands are 
tenanted only by rabbits, sea-fowl^ and a large specaes 
of cray-fish* Sharks at times make their appearance. 
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I got into talk with an old man who sat smoking a 
quiet pipe on the warm side of the windmill. " Great 
changes in the Isles since he was young. Then there 
was no potato-growing, but little farming, and dark, 
uncomfortable houses to live in. Sometimes there wasn't 
a bit of salt to be had, and when there was people often 
had to go without, it was so dear. There was lots of 
smuggling though; everybody smuggled. The parson 
smuggled. There was more looking out for chances of 
that sort, and wrecks, than regular work. People 
didn't dress anything like what they did now, nor keep 
themselves quite so clean. They used to bum turf; but 
Mr. Smith, the Lord Proprietor, or Governor, as he is 
commonly called, had put a stop to that; for when the 
turf was cut, the wind blowed all the ground away." 
He has also put a stop to some other proceedings ; and 
though the new measures were for a time distasteful, 
the inhabitants now see the beneficial results. Within 
the present generation the Isles were in as miserable a 
plight as some of the Hebrides, or the villages on the 
extreme west of Connaught are at present; and now a 
pauper is scarcely to be met with, and on all sides you 
see cultivation and contentment; there are good schools, 
where navigation is taught among other subjects, and 
from the age of two to thirteen there is scarcely a child 
who is not at school. 

The old man had something to say on other matters. 
Pointing to St. Mary's Sound, the restless channel on 
the side toward St. Agnes: many a ship had struck 
upon some of them rocks in the night and gone down, 
and nobody the wiser, except them on board. Some- 
times, when daylight came, the top of a mast was seen 
above the water, and that was all. Five families were 
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once lost while crosang to St. Agnes. A West India- 
man had run on the rocks of Bryher but three or four 
years ago, and some had got a pretty picking out of her. 
Then, on the other side, out towards St. Martin's: 
there was the rock where the Dutch East Indiaman was 
cast away with 250,000 dollars (guilders, he meant) on 
board. That was a long time ago; but there was money 
still to be grubbed up in the sand. Much more I might 
have heard, for the ancient one seemed glad to have a 
listener; but my tour of the Island was still to be ac- 
complished. 

From the hill the way is plain and easy to Peninnis 
— the Head of the Isles — which, seen from a distance 
and while approaching, conveys no idea of its true cha- 
racter. But when near, and the nearer the better, you 
find the granite blocks, which appeared no larger than 
a tea-chest, are huge masses, some of them as big as the 
base of the Monument. So enormous are they, and so 
marvellously piled, that for a time I could scarcely be- 
lieve the evidence of my own eyes. Standing there on 
the extremest point of land^ nothing but the broad 
Atlantic between it and America, I could not help 
fancying it a work of the giants; their last defence 
against the puny race who were to invent the steam- 
engine and electric telegraph. The blocks are built up 
in a way so apparently artificial as to favour the illusion. 
Solid buttresses project into the sea; here is part of a 
mighty bastion ; here the remains of a gateway that none 
but giants could have built; here the angle of avast 
chamber. There a stupendous wall has fallen outwards, 
and the water, which covers the outermost blocks, seems 
eager to drown the remainder as it rushes over them in 
endless surges. There a similar wall has fallen inwards. 
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and the blocks strew the turf in horrid conftuicm. Yonder 
stands a pjiamid broken in thefinal struggle ; and round 
about lie the mutilated limbs of statues on a scale &r 
beyond all that Egypt ever dreamt of, intermingled 
with the heads of animals — a bull, a snake, an elephant: 
the ruins of a temple as well as of a fortress. 

I am not exaggerating. The hard granite is so worn 
and rounded off by the tempests of ages, that even a 
sluggish imagination may detect these wonderful resem- 
blances. Some of the stones are furrowed with what 
appear to be deeply-graven and mysterious Runes. But 
leaYing imagination aside, Peninnis holds you with a 
spell. In some places the blocks stand erect and well 
jointed, as if squared and set by hands and tools; bat 
where they have fallen the interstices form a bewilder- 
ing maze. Caverns, passages, vaults, niches hung with 
ferns and lichen. Through those in a line with the 
wind rushes a howling blast ; others are snug and shel- 
tered: spots where you may repose a wHle and listen to 
the thunder of the waves. Some enclose small crystal 
pools ; in others a strip of green water runs ceaselessly 
to and fro. Altogether an inexhaustible source of won- 
der and admiration. 

I climbed to the topmost block. The height is not 
great, some sixty feet ; but the impression made on my 
mind by the wild and lonely scene has seldom been 
equalled. Ocean rolled there in its sublimity. There 
was heard the voice of the deep; solemn as from of old, 
and for evermore. A voice never silent; heard afar on 
every shore of the round world, telling the glory of 
Him who made it. Thankful emotiouB overcame me. 

I scrambled down^ and out to the &rthest attainable 
rock. No fear of slipping, for the numerous crystab 
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protruding from the granite afford firm foothold. Then 
looking shorewards I watched the water as it came roab- 
ing in from behind me. Now the innumerable channelfl 
and interstices were filled with the hisdng surge, so that 
the ruddy blocks seemed set in living silver; then all 
were suddenly emptied ^th multitudinous gurglings. 
Along some of the broader channels^ deepened into 
gullies, the water dashed and struck the hollow ex- 
tremity with the shock of a ram, sending a cloud of 
spray away on the wind. Then retreating, how it 
swirls, and boils, and narrows and widens^ till again 
overpowered by an advancing wave. The play of foam 
was infinite, and the roar almost deafening ; for it was 
a boisterous wind that blew. 

Back to the shore, where the softest of turf, clusters 
of thrifty and thickly-sprinkled flowers, encircle the 
rocky masses. A short distance up the slope you will 
find the Kettle and Pans, the so-called rock basins, 
supposed by antiquaries to have been used in the sacri- 
ficial rites of the Druids. One, as you wiU see, has the 
concavity on its side, where it could not have contained 
the victim's blood, except by miracle. Looking at one 
and the other without foregone conclusions, you will 
agree with those who contend that the formation of the 
basins is entirely natural and not artificiaL If you 
incline to doubt, look again at the more extraordinary 
shapes among the blocks of Peninnis. After fashioning 
those, the weather would find little difficulty over a 
rock-basin. 

Following the rugged shore beyond the Head you 
come to the Pulpit Rock, over which projects a sound- 
ing-board nearly fifty feet in length and twelve in 
breadth. At a distance it looks unstable ; but when 
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you see the ponderous mass wluch rests on its inner 
end, you will scramble up and walk about on the 
spacious table with confidence. The surface is indented 
with a few small curcular hollows — the beginnings of 
rock-basins. 

On again, leaving an old circular tower on the hill to 
the left^ across Gam Lea, and you look down on Old 
Town, and its church and bay. This was once the 
principal place of the Isle ; but now only a few scattered 
houses remain, trade having migrated to Hugh Town. 
I found a boy in the church-porch nursing a child, 
with which his "missus" had sent him into temporary 
banishment, because it " would keep on a-crying so." 
The boy was in the service of a farmer; got four 
pounds a year and his food ; liked his work " brave ;" 
but would prefer to be a carpenter. He had been once 
to the Off Islands ; never to " the main," which he 
thought must be a very wonderful country. 

Then along the margin of sandy beach to Tolmen 
Point, the eastern extremity of the bay, so named from 
the tolmen or perforated stone, which lies on its summit. 
Another Druidio monument. From hence the fall of 
the ground opens a view to the interior of the Isle, and 
you may note somewhat of its economy. Yonder to 
the rear of Old Town Church is an elevated black 
parallelogram, which might be taken for a block fort ; 
but by-and-by, when passing nearer, you will find it to 
be a garden : a square pile of earth, banked by a thick 
wall, the wall surmounted by a fence, and the fence by 
a screen of branches. Only on such conditions does it 
appear to be possible to have a really good garden in 
St. Mary's. Further exploration will show you others 
on a smaller scale. It is in one corner of these, addi- 
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tionally protected by a screen of hurdles, that some of 
the early potatoes are raised, which bring half-a-crown 
a pound in Covent Garden market. As at Portland, 
you see a porch to nearly every house ; the closed side 
towards the prevalent blasts. And the thatch of the 
out-buildings is only kept from driving away before 
the furious winds by strong pegs and interlacing bands 
of straw, and being kept within the edge of the wall. 
The productiveness of the fields is seen in the broad 
swathes of grass in the hayfields, and the vigorous 
appearance of the grain and root crops, clothing the 
slopes with refreshing verdure. Sea-wrack is the prin- 
cipal manure ; and when dried, some of the Islanders 
burn it as fuel. The average of really calm days is 
said to be not more than six in the year ; and damp 
and wind are the prevailing characteristics of the cli- 
mate. At times the Gulf Stream makes its influence 
felt. In 1845 the water was as warm around SciUy as 
it is off the coast of Portugal ; and the summer and 
autumn were remarkable for an elevation of tempera- 
ture. 

Along the cliff again: down to the patch of crystal- 
line sand at Porth Minich; up to Blue Cam, the most 
southerly point of the Isle, where in the masses of 
granite are more rock-basins in process of formation. 
Then to the Giant's Castle, a triple-ringed intrenchment 
on the edge of the cliff, supposed to be of Danish origin. 
Near it is a huge logan stone, estimated to weigh forty- 
five tons, which will rock, with a little pushing. Now 
you are on Sallakee Down, overlooking a fine range 
of fields sloping inland; and Porthhellick — the Cove 
of Willows — and the fatal rocks on which Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel was wrecked in 1707, with four of his ships and 

8 
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two thousand men. Henry Trelawny, a son of the 
bishop whose imprisonment inspired the famous song, 
was among the drowned. The body of the admiral 
was picked up and buried on the shore of the cove ; 
but afterwards removed to Westminster Abbey. The 
strong current produced by the indraught of St. 
George's Channel, drifting the ships out of their course, 
was doubtless the cause of the catastrophe. The 
strength of this current is such as to interfere with the 
regular action of the tides at the Isles : with a twelve 
hours' flood there is but a four hours' ebb. 

I had scarcely entered the cove than there came 
driving in from the sea one of those horizontal rain- 
storms so frequent in these latitudes. How it hissed 
across the straggling grass, and through the crevices of 
the rocks ! I lay down under a projecting ledge, which 
was so thickly covered with hyssus^ old man's beard, 
that it felt warm as a blanket. The view was speedily 
contracted to a circle of a few yards ; I waited in hope 
of a change, but no change came; so, thinking that time 
might be economised by dining during the rain, I made 
a short cut across the country back to Hugh Town, and 
arrived uncomfortably saturated. 

Evening approached, and still the rain fell. I went 
to the Wesleyan chapel, desirous to hear with what sort 
of spiritual teaching the remote community was edified. 
Empty pews were more numerous than the congrega- 
tion. The sermon, delivered apparently with great 
effort, was one of the poorest it has ever been my lot to 
listen to. That the hearers went to sleep was not sur- 
prising; and that the fall of a drowsy boy was im- 
proved into a warning, strengthened by an allusion to the 
fate of Eutychus, seemed hardly fair. The burden of 
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the discourse was that the garden of the Lord did not 
flourish in the Isles. No wonder, I thought, with such 
a watering-pot. Preachers of that stamp are as little 
honourable to the society which sends them forth, as 
unprofitable to those who sit imder them. Wishing to 
know whether the people were sensible of their starva- 
tion, I made inquiries, and found a unanimous percep- 
tion of the fact; and as unanimous a satisfaction that 
the preacher had only two or three Sundays more to 
stay. I hope he is replaced by one more capable. 

The weather had brightened again by the conclusion 
of the service ; something more might yet be seen before 
nightfall, and I started for Holy Vale — ^a pleasant 
hollow in the middle of the Isle, embowered by elms 
and sycamores, among which are scattered a few cot- 
tages. A pretty scene; one that takes you by surprise 
where trees are so rare, and a happy proof of the effect 
of shelter. Then up Maypole Hill, which commands 
views of the Isle under another aspect; soft and luxu- 
riant compared with those seen from the headlands. 
You can see to various points of the shore: the Druid's 
Chair, and round to Inisidgen Point. Then to the 
Telegraph Hill, the highest summit, crowned by its tall 
circular tower, from the top of which you can survey 
the whole extent of St. Mary's. The sun had gone 
down, and the Isles around and the countless rocks 
looked beautiful against the crimson and gold of the 
distant west, and amid the slowly fading splendours of 
the gleaming waves. 

. I was up early the next morning, and went to look 
at the preparation of stones for the lighthouse now in 
course of erection on the Bishop Rock, the westernmost 
of the dark hummocks seen from the hill. An attempt 

s2 
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to erect a tower of iron failed by all the works being 
washed away ; and now considerable progress has been 
made in replacing it by a substantial edifice of stone. 
Only for a month or two in the very finest part of the 
season can the works be carried on ; for wave and storm 
are jealous of their dominion; and when complete, 
Bishop Rock Lighthouse will be one of the greatest 
triumphs of lighthouse-building. Farther from the 
mainland than any other edifice of the kind, in a wild 
situation rarely blessed by calm, it will indeed be " a 
Tadmor of the wave" to cheer the mariner coming from 
the great ocean, and warn him of dangers. The stones 
are prepared on a platform adjoining the pier, and are 
carried out to the Rock with all other supplies by the 
Trinity House steamer which I saw at anchor in the Pool. 
Then up to Star Castle, past the guard-house at the 
gate, where you may have a chat with the half-dozen 
invalids who constitute the garrison. Their duties do 
not appear to be onerous; among them are hauling the 
Union Jack up and down, and ringing the bell every 
three hours^ from six in the morning till nine at night. 
Over the entrance to the Castle are the initials of the 
queen in whose reign it was built, E. R.| and the date 
1593. It is a queer little place; an eight-pointed star, 
with guns and embrasures at every point, and all sorts 
of little angular courts connected by crooked passages. 
During the civil war it was a place of imprisonment 
for a few noted characters; and a refuge for others. 
Certain of the Royalists exiled themselves hither rather 
than remain in a land made painful to them by bitter 
reverses: Prince Charles, some of the Godolphins, and 
other eminent Cavaliers. There must have been a touch 
of the right sort of patriotism in the heart of the governor 
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Sir John Granville, who, when Van Trorap came with 
his fleet and tempting offers for the surrender of the 
Isles, rejected all terms with the foreigner, preferring to 
yield to the Parliamentary commanders. Lady Fan- 
shawe, too, came here in 1646, as she tells us in a 
passage of her Memoirs, which, while it reveals her own 
privations, conveys an idea of the wretched condition 
of the Isle at that time. While on the passage from 
the Land's End, at the beginning of April, with her 
family, the crew broke open and plundered her baggage. 
" Next day," she writes, *' after having been pillaged, 
and extremely sick, and big with child, I was set on 
shore, almost dead, in the Island of Scilly. When we 
had got to our quarters, near the Castle, where the 
Prince lay, I went to bed, which was so vile, that my 
footman ever lay in a better, and we had but three in 
the whole house, which consisted of four rooms, or 
rather partitions, two low rooms and two little lofts, 
with a ladder to go up; in one of these they kept dried 
fish, which was his trade, and in this my husband's two 
clerks lay ; one there was for my sister, and one for my- 
self, and one amongst the rest of the servants. But 
when I waked in the morning, I was so cold I knew 
not what to do; but the daylight discovered that my 
bed was near swimming with the sea, which the owner 
told us afterwards it never did so but at spring-tide. 
With this we were destitute of clothes, and meat, and 
fuel ; for half the Court to serve them a month was not 
to be had in the whole Island, and truly we begged our 
daily bread of God, for we thought every meal our last." 
For three weeks did the unhappy lady endure these 
discomforts, before departing for Jersey. 

Here, again, you have memories of Cromwell. A 
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castle bearing his name stands in the channel between 
Bryher and Tresco ; tradition still holds him responsible, 
though he never was here, for certain obscure ruins in 
diflferent parts of St. Mary's; and to this Star fortress 
he sent the celebrated Unitarian divine John Biddle, with 
a subsistence of one hundred crowns a year, to keep him 
out of the way of his brother Nonconformists : " his perse- 
cutors," as the document has it in the Public Records. 
At nine o'clock, down to the pier and into the boat, 
the arrival of the captain with the mail-bag being again 
the signal for departure. We were soon on board the 
Ariadne^ gliding out of the Pool, past the Cow and Calf 
Rocks, to the Road. Hugh Town disappeared, then 
St. Agnes, as we passed from the Road into Crow 
Sound. The strong wind of the day before had sub- 
sided into a gentle breeze, the morning was hot, and 
the sky again cloudless, under which every feature of 
the shores came out beautifully distinct. In some places 
the channel is so shallow, that at low water a man may 
safely wade across from St. Mary's to Tresco; and the 
same at other parts of the Isles; aui still the remains of 
fences, inclosures, and flat pavement are to be seen at 
the bottom: evidences of the sea's past ravages. I lay 
looking over the stern as we crept through the Sound, 
half doubting if the scene before me were really the 
same that looked so dreary on the Saturday night. A 
thousand lights twinkled on the surface of the water, 
and, darting through, played and shifted on the 
** wrinkled sands " beneath in flashes of living emerald. 
The bottom could be read plainly as a book, so pure 
was the water: a slightly hollow plain of sand, studded 
here and there with lumps of rock, around which grew 
little forests of weed, and bunches of long brown 
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pennons quivering in the stream. Here and there some 
strange-looking animal crawled or gyrated along the fur- 
rows, and suddenly stopped as the shadow of our vessel 
passed over it. Gradually the hue of the sea deepened; 
the bottom sank lower and lower and ceased to be 
visible, and we rose and fell on the dark waters of the 
Atlantic. 

I wished the time had permitted me to cross to the 
other Isles, for many of them are well worth a visit. 
There are curious caves, romantic coves, and distinct 
features in each; besides the people and their ways, 
always interesting to a traveller. But I had made good 
use of my time; and carried away a fair impression of 
the aspect of St Mary's, which must more or less repre- 
sent the others. As we increased our distance the eye 
took in their separate outlines, 

" Sitting in the deeps 
Upon the hidden bases of the hills,'* 

and it was easy to imagine the upheaved masses below 
of which they were but the visible summits. A region 
such as Dartmoor sunk beneath the waves, and with 
only the tops of its highest tors standing out of the 
water. 

Among the Scillonians on board was a respectable- 
looking middle-aged woman, who was made the subject 
of a little quizzing by the others; for it was her first trip 
to the main. As the uninitiated used to have intima- 
tions of marvellous doings on approaching the Line, so 
was she told of the astonishing things that awaited her 
at Penzance. I thought it hardly possible that a woman 
should have lived more than forty years so near Eng- 
land without visiting it. ^^ Bless ye," said the captain, 
** there's hundreds of 'em have never been over," 
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The sutjects most talked about were " Mr. Smith " 
and "potatoes." The Lord Proprietor's character was 
pretty freely canvassed ; some thought him by far too 
severe a ruler; and a Bryanite missionary censured him 
for hindering the promotion of dissent in the smaller 
Isles: had not a man a right to preach anywhere? 
However, on summing up, all were pretty well agreed 
that if the rule was severe, it was in the main bene- 
ficial. Scilly had never been so well off as under Mr. 
Smith. 

And concerning the other subject: a young man of 
Hugh Town told me that he had the weighing of all 
the potatoes shipped from the port. London is the 
great market. Fifteen thousand baskets had been sent 
away since the commencement of the season ; the last 
cargo on the previous Saturday. A Scilly pilot-boat 
carries three hundred baskets, each containing a hundred- 
weight of potatoes, to Southampton, for a shilling the 
basket. From Southampton they are forwarded to 
Covent Garden ; and as some of the earliest parcels in 
February realise a shilling a pound on the average, 
there remains a handsome profit. " But the price gets 
lower every week," said my informant, " and sometimes 
about Midsummer all that a man gets in return for a 
dozen baskets is a dozen postage stamps in a letter. We 
think it time to stop then." The year had been one of 
the best for potatoes ever known in Scilly. In 1853 
the people of St. Martin's got 2000Z. for their crop ; 
the potatoes of that Isle being considered the best. 
But the growers were described as a close-fisted set, 
eager to make money, and keen to save. The old 
mistake: hoarding for others to spend. Nevertheless, 
the Scillonians subscribed 250Z. to the Patriotic Fund. 

The young merchant went on to tell me of the origin 
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of the potato-trade. About fifteen years ago his father, 
Alexander Gibson, while off the Isles with the quaran- 
tine-boat, hailed a Spanish vessel, and while on board 
saw some fine-looking potatoes, of which the captain 
gave him a few. These he planted, and saved the 
produce, finding them to ripen remarkably early, for 
successive seasons; and at last had a surplus to sell to his 
neighbours. One after another took to planting the 
early sort, and now, as we have seen, the supply is 
fifteen thousand hundred-weights in the first half of the 
year. No unimportant item in the resources of the 
Isles. The second crop which follows is mostly re- 
tained for home consumption, though large quantities 
are sent to the markets of Wales. 

All this time we were sailing pleasantly before the 
wind, which, though light, was fair, and we had no 
tacking. Profiting by experience, I had brought a 
dinner with me, and there was always the cask of water 
at the foot of the mast: far preferable to doubtful 
porter. By-and-by the Isles disappeared, and the cliffs 
of Cornwall rose high before us. At half-past five we 
were abreast of Mousehole; and immediately after 
caught the breeze blowing merrily as it had blown on 
the Saturday morning. " Didn't I tell you there was 
always a breeze here?" said the captain. But for that 
one might have doubted the Ariadn^s sailing qualities. 
As it was, she flew through the water, and before six 
we were off the pier at Penzance. Captain Tregarthen 
no longer scrupled to receive my fare : " Going to the 
main wasn't the same as going to Scilly. You were 
not so sure of meeting again." 

On the pier I met a friend, who, not being at home 
on my first arrival, now hastened down to bid me 
welcome. 
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As my friend's geological knowledge and expeiienoe 
are only exceeded by his hospitality, I shall take leave, 
while in his company, to mention him as the Geologist. 
Kefection first, and then a run round the neighbour- 
hood, was the arrangement. The chaise came to the 
door, and we were soon beyond the town, trotting up 
the hill, between luxuriant hedges and belts of trees, 
among which tall rhododendrons rise conspicuous; but 
as the elevation increases the luxuriance diminishes, 
and oaks, elms, and sycamores are succeeded by planta- 
tions of firs. Past the poor little village and church of 
Madron, where, on one of the tombs, the memory of 
George Daniell, the founder of the school, is preserved 
in the couplet: 

** Belgia me birth, Britaine me breeding gave, 
Cornwall a wife, ten children, and a grave." 

And near by is Madron Well, once reputed miraculous 
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as the pool of Bethesda. Higher still, and then the 
stone fences and scrubby surface of a wild moor, with 
Cam Galva in the distance, its peaks cheating you into 
the idea of its being a far-remote mountain ridge. The 
soft landscape below, and the glimpses of Mount's Bay, 
are the more pleasing by contrast. A little farther and 
we alighted to look at Lanyon Quoit, an ancient crom- 
lech, standing a few yards to the right of the road. It 
is a massive, weather-beaten slab, more than forty feet 
long and twelve wide, resting on three large imequal 
stones, that might be taken for rocks protruding from 
the soil: one of those monuments still as mysterious as 
when the inquiry first arose. Who made them? and 
what was their use? Borlase describes it as high 
enough for a man to sit underneath on horseback, and 
some guide-books repeat his statement; but a large 
deduction must be made; for I, who am not more than 
five feet eight, could not stand under it without stoop- 
ing. We examined the groimd; and the Geologist, 
whose opinion carries weight, could discover no appear- 
ance of artificial elevation. 

Descending from the moor by a difierent route we 
soon exchanged it for views of pleasanter landscape on 
the east: there was Gulval; then Hea, where a rock, 
on which John Wesley stood to preach, is built into the 
wall of the chapel; and segments of the Bay always in 
the distance. Then the trees and hedges again; and 
now you see how the slopes towards Penzance are pro- 
tected by higher ground to the north and west, round 
to Newlyn. Beyond this village the wood becomes 
scanty, and soon disappears, as may be seen when sail- 
ing past it. We were upon that remarkable belt of 
land which surrounds Penzance with most satisfactory 
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proofs of what may be done by cultivation under 
favourable circumstances. The soil is a decomposed 
greenstone, of such fertility that the thousand acres it 
includes have for many years produced an annual rental 
of 10,000Z. Here are grown the ** early kidneys" so 
much in request in the London market, where they 
arrive as soon as those raised by forcing. The first crop 
produces three hundred, and the second, four hundred 
bushels to the acre. Brocoli are fit for the table at 
Christmas, cabbage in February, turnips in March, and 
peas in May; and all, be it remembered, without forcing. 
Here, too, plants from Australia and New Zealand 
flourish in the open air, which at Kew will grow only 
under glass. To protect the early crops from the eflfect 
of hoar-frost, it is usual to allow the smoke of a low fire 
to drift across the surface of the field, the current thereby 
established being found to prevent the deposit of the 
chilly rime. 

^he " perpetual spring" which some writers attribute 
to our south-western counties has something to do with 
this productiveness. From the Orkneys down to Corn- 
wall there is an increase of one degree of temperature 
for every one hundred and eleven miles; the mean of 
the year being 46° in the north, and 52° at Penzance. 
From east to west the increase is one degree for every 
sixty-six miles; and while the winter temperature of 
Greenwich is 35°, that of Penzance is 42°. This part 
of Cornwall has thus a winter less cold by many degrees 
than any other part of the kingdom. The first traces 
of vegetation appear earlier in this county, as already 
mentioned, than on the opposite side of the Channel, or 
in the north of Italy. But there are modifying circum- 
stances; and unless these are taken into account, the idea 
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suggested by "perpetual spring" will prove fallacious. 
Owing to the narrowness of the county, and its posi- 
tion between two seas, the Cornish summer is not so hot 
as in counties three or four hundred miles nearer the 
north; the harvest is later; and the air, loaded with 
damp, while it retards the ripening of grain, produces 
on some constitutions a feeling of languor and depres- 
sion unknown in a drier atmosphere. Though the dif- 
ference of temperature between the two seasons be much 
less than in other places, approaching to equability; and 
though the winter be mild, it is wet, and the summer is 
C50ol and humid. These are considerations not to be 
lost sight of in discussing the important question of 
change of air. Whether on the cliffs of Devonshire or 
Cornwall, there were few days on which I did not find 
my overcoat acceptable, and the evenings were almost 
invariably chilly. 

Another modifying influence is the quantity of rain. 
The average yearly rain-fall in Cornwall is 44 inches; 
in Middlesex it is 24 inches. The popular saying 
that ** Cornwall will take a shower every day in 
the week, and two on Sundays," is thus seen to have 
had a substantial origin. More, however, falls in other 
places. Round Dartmoor the quantity is 53 inches; 
at Princeton, on the top of the moor, it amounts to 72 
inches; while at Seathwaite, in Cumberland, it is 146 
inches. The fall in Cornwall is least in April and most 
in November, with gradual increase and decrease in the 
two periods. In 1847-48 rain fell at Penzance every 
day for nine months. In the winter months the sea is 
from 4° to 8° warmer than the land; hence the little 
snow that falls is soon melted along the borders of the 
coast. At times a gusty drizzle sets in and lasts for two 
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or three weeks, making everything miserable out of 
doors, and damp within. That misty rain which saturated 
me at the Lizard, happily but for a few hours, was a 
specimen. The valleys, too, are subject to fogs. A re- 
markable visitation occurred in 1847 on the northern 
coast, where, during the summer, a fog, miles in length 
and width, crept *in over the land at night, and in the 
day retreated far to seawards, where it could be seen 
resting, a dense, unbroken cloud. Then there are the 
terrific winds in the early months of the year, which 
carry the salt spray ten miles inland, so that it may be 
tasted on window-panes and the blade of corn. At 
times it destroys whole acres of young wheat in the 
fields near the sea. You will see some of the old 
manor-houses built facing the east or south-east, regard- 
less of the view from the front windows; the builders 
having preferred a site where the rear of the house 
would be sheltered by a low hill and a belt of trees. 

But the Cornish winter is not a cheerless season. 
Quite the reverse. Dwellers in Middlesex and the 
neighbouring counties have not unfrequently to lament 
that in some of the autumn and winter months the sky 
is covered with thick, leaden clouds, through which the 
sun never pierces for weeks. Such a state of things 
rarely occurs in Cornwall : if there be much rain, there 
is also much sunshine; more than falls to our share 
here in the east. Except on the extraordinary occasions 
referred to, the rain seldom lasts beyond a few hours, 
and for one-half of the day the sun will be so bright and 
warm, that it is only by observing the vegetation you 
are reminded of January. Such a winter, as some think, 
more than compensates for the deficiencies of the summer; 
and we see that rain every day for nine months does not 
necessarily imply constant gloomy weather. 
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Exposed to all these influences, Cornwall, while pro- 
ducing potatoes and various kinds of vegetables in 
abundance, fails to produce such fruits as require a high 
degree of heat and continuous dry weather for their 
ripening. Gooseberries and black currants are plentiful 
round Penzance, and strawberries may often be bought 
at sixpence the gallon. Notwithstanding the damp, the 
climate is not unfavourable to health and longevity, as 
existing records sufficiently prove. 

These few remarks on the climate of Cornwall may 
help towards the understanding of some of the pheno- 
mena of its vegetation as seen by one who walks along 
its cUfis and across its moors ; and to indicate to others 
what they may expect to witness. My own experiences 
are favourable; for during my sojourn in the Duchy 
I had breezy, sunshiny .weather, and saw but three 
showers. 

But to our excursion. We stopped at the end of a 
lane, and ran down the steep hill to Barlowena Bottom 
to look at an old inscribed stone, which for many years 
served as the foot-bridge over the stream, by which it 
now stands erect, showing its obscure sculpture and 
inscription to the passer-by, and testifying of its res- 
cuers, and of QUENATAVUS ICDINUI FILIUS. Then 
on again ; still on the fertile land, catching glimpses of 
country mansions ; to the suburb of Chyandour, a name 
which smacks of the East in sound and orthography, 
and so to Penzance. The town improves on acquaint- 
ance ; you remark signs of growth and vitality. The 
shambling thoroughfare. Market- Jew Street j has a few 
touches of the olden time about it. On the right, near 
the Town-Hall, is the house where Sir Humphry Davy 
was born ; but with a modern front. The town, more- 
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over, boasts a Public Library and News Room, a 
Natural History Society, a Cottagers* Garden Society ; 
and is tlie liead-quarters of the Geological Society of 
Cornwall: none better in the kingdom. The Museum 
contains valuable specimens of all that the county pro- 
duces related to their science. 

The next day we had a trip to the Land's End. The 
chaise was sent on with the ladies to wait at a rendez- 
vous, while the Geologist took me by pleasant field- 
paths across the teeming slopes to the west of the town. 
Everywhere the same wonderful fertility, and a glorious 
view over the whole expanse of the Bay, backed by 
the low, dark level line of the Lizard ; so level, indeed, 
that Professor Sedgwick's description of it as apparently 
" planed off," will strike you as singu]arly appropriate. 
Emerging on the road at the end of about two miles we 
found the chaise, and rode on through Penwith, as the 
Land's End district is called. The road at first bowery ; 
but after we passed Trereife and came upon the granite 
there was a change; the vegetation thinned off, and 
trees became few. The tall church-tower of Buryan 
will remind you of that at Probus : two old crosses 
stand near it. A little farther, and the road descends 
into a deep valley, and while passing, you see Penberth 
Cove at its mouth, where it meets the sea, and forms a 
r«nantic nook for a small fishing village and coast- 
guard station. Up the opposite side of the valley and 
you come to Treryn (pronounced Treen), a rude little 
village, the sight of which might make you fancy the 
world had gone back two hundred years. It will sur- 
prise you to see small houses built with such enormous 
unhewn stones. Cyclopean architecture. The windows 
diminutive, and not made to open, that they may the 
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better resist the wind. The carts and implements have 
a primitive look. Here and there you see one side of 
a shed formed of a single slab; and abundance of 
similar building material lies scattered round the out- 
skirts. Omnibus to Let, written on such a wall, 
seems very much out of place. The Logan Rock Inn 
is, however, a comfortable little hostelry, where visitors 
leave their vehicle while they walk to look at the Rock 
itself. On the parlour wall you will see an engraving, 
which represents Lieutenant Goldsmith busy with his 
tackling and machinery restoring to its place the stone 
he had so unceremoniously thrown down. 

Across two or three fields, down a steep rocky de- 
clivity, and you are at the foot of the granite pile, 
which, jutting outwards, forms a magnificent headland. 
It is known as Castle Treryn, from an ancient intrench- 
ment once having occupied the whole area, still trace- 
able in the remains of curved banks and mounds. A 
page of dumb history. It is not an easy scramble up 
to the Rock which crowns the summit. Now you have 
an awkward slope ; now but a narrow foothold ; now to 
spring and get a good finger-grip ; at last you are on 
the top and by the side of the famous stone. It is 
seventeen feet in length, thirty feet in circumference, 
and is estimated to weigh sixty-six tons. It rests by a 
flat boss on the rock beneath, and on a short iron bolt, 
in such a way as made me suspect, that whatever it 
might have been, it was no longer a rocking-stone. 
Tlie holes drilled in it for the raising still remain. I 
was peering about when the Geologist, who in virtue of 
his experience had remained below, shouted his direc- 
tions for the rocking: *'Put your shoulder there, and 
heave." I bent my back, and heaved with might and 

T 
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maiii) but to no purpose ; tlae stone lemained immovable 
as tlie huge masses beneath. " Try the other side I" I 
tried the other side^ and with the same result. Here- 
upon the Geologist, incredulous, or unwiUiog to lose a 
local phenomenon, pulled off his coat, and scrambling 
up, came to my assistance. But two pairs of shoulders 
were of no more avail than one. The gravity of the 
mass was too much for us. '* You had better not say 
anything about it," he hinted, as he scrambled down 
again, "for people won't come here if they know the 
stone won't log." In which case Treryn would again 
become the Deserted Village as it did when the Lieu- 
tenant, nephew of the author of the Vicar of Wake- 
fiddy overthrew its Logan Rock ; and the guides who 
now hang about on the arrival of visitors would no 
longer need to appear in the landscape. 

The promontory is made up of four massive rocky 
elevations, with rude gaps between, carpeted with soft 
turf; and everywhere in the crevices you see forests of 
moss and ferns. I climbed out upon the loftiest, from 
whence there is a view of the cliflS in either direc^on, 
and down to the jutting base, nearly two hundred feet 
below. Here, ag^n, the huge blocks of granite appear 
to be piled by art, presenting so many combinations of 
form and colour, so many ins and outs, that one might 
well spend a whole summer day in exploring them. 
The cape is a loftier Peninnis ; but it did not make the 
same impression on me as the Head of Scilly. Where 
80 much of the effect depends on the living movement 
of another element, one must not be elevated too high 
above the surface of the foaming water. 

A shrill whistle summoned me away. I scrambled 
over the xock barrier once more, rejoined the party, 
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and we continaed our journey. The road, which had 
been pretty good up to the village, now becomes worse 
at every furlong; the fences and walls are ruder; if 
possible, more Cyclopean. Some of the smaller houses, 
indeed, might be taken for stony hummocks of Nature's 
own &shioning. 

But the soil is fertile, disguised though it be by stone 
and furze. You see numerous small holdings: some 
under good cultivation; others but partially cleared. 
The district supplies tenants who take the land on a 
lease, and in many instances succeed in paying the coat 
of reclamation by the first crop of potatoes. By good 
management afterwards they get from ten to sixteen 
tons to the acre, and then go on to barley and wheat. 
Should this continue, West Penwith will cease to look 
desolate; and a succession of fruitful fields will be seen 
even to the Land's End. Nor is live stock wanting, 
especially pigs; and, looking at these, you will see how 
great has been the improvement upon the Cornish 
grunter of twenty-five years ago: it was, we are told, 
" a large, whitish, long-sided, heavy boned, razor- 
backed animal;'' and is not yet entirely extinct. In 
other parts of. the county the miners, each taking a 
little patchy have cleared much of the waste. There 
are two thousand such tenants on the estates of the Earl 
of Ealmoutk 

I watched for the last trees, and saw them. Two 
miserable scrubs, very paupers of vegetation, that could 
do nothing but crouch in terror away from the wind. 
Then rougher roads and ruder walks, and the wild 
waste spreading out as*" though it were the confines of 
chaos. Yet look on the sheltered side of the stones, and 

t2 
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you will see graceful ferns, and the coarse turf every- 
where gay with flowers. 

Two miles from the Logan Rock we caught a glimpse 
of Tol-pedn-Penwith on the left, and soon after pass- 
ing Trevescan, the westernmost village of England, we 
came to the top of a slope, from which the ground falls 
away to the edge of the cliffs. There was the sea before 
us, and there the Land's End. 

I thought to find a complete solitude; but a public- 
house, the Land^s End Inn, and outbuildings, stand 
near the cliffy, and are felt to be an intrusion; and the 
more unnecessary, as ** good entertainment" is to be got 
at Sennen, but half a mile offl We left the chaise and 
made our way, literally, to the end of our excursion. 
Near the edge the ground declines so rapidly that tlie 
height of the cliff" is diminished to about sixty feet. 
You get through a broken ridge of rocks to a small tri- 
angular table of turf, from which the precipice descends 
sheer to the sea, and that is the Land's End. . Those 
who expect to see a towering or far-stretching pro- 
montory will be disappointed. We form our ideas from 
ordinary maps, and imagine England's utmost cape to 
be a narrow tongue thrust out from the firm shore along 
which we may walk to meet the advancing waves. 
But we find the reality to be merely a protruding 
shoulder or buttress of the vast irregular bluff* that 
terminates the county. Cape Cornwall, which looks so 
grand about two miles distant, appears to extend farther 
to the west than the Land's End. 

Sit still and gaze: the scene grows upon you. Here 
the two Channels commingle with the ocean; and far 
out as eye can reach, and round on either .hand till it 
meets the remotest point of the rugged shore, stretches 
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the watery expanse. The billows come tumbling In, 
and break in thunder at the base of the cliffs, dashing 
the impatient spray well-nigh to their summit. You 
may descend by steep paths to a lower level and see the 
cavernous opening which their plunging assaults have 
worn through from one side of the buttress to the other. 
With what fury they rush into the recess, and make 
horrid, whirlpools behind the mass which some day will 
be an isolated member of the rocky group scattered 
along the shore. There, on the largest of the cluster, 
nearly two miles from shore, stands the Longships Light- 
house, and all between is foam and swirl; waves running 
together and leaping high with the shock: a dangerous 
channel, known as the Kettle's Bottom. See how the 
water chafes around the Armed Knight there on the 
left, and the Irish Lady on the right, and all the name- 
less lumps. Yonder, under the Cape, at the extremity 
of Whitesand Bay, are the Brisons, invested by ship- 
wreck with a fearful interest. 

We scrambled about in all directions ; and looked at 
that curious lump of rock. Dr. Johnson's Head, which 
really presents some likeness to the profile of the great 
lexicographer. Now on one of the higher peaks ; now 
descending to some hollow, from which the structure of 
the cliffs can be well seen. The granite is piled in 
columns with almost the regularity of basalt. In one 
of the buttresses the Geologist pointed out a raised 
beach; a well-defined stratum of pebbles and boulders 
imbedded in the cliff about twenty feet above the 
present beach. You see their identity : there is no 
difference between the pebbles and boulders now washed 
by the sea and those against which it broke long ages 
.ago This beach is but one of a series, which are trace- 
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able at intervals all round the coast, from Ljrme Regis 
to Bridgewater. Unmistakable evidence of upheaval 
on a great scale. So gradual is the slope of the aea 
bottom, that, as geologists tells us, were the water with- 
drawn, the land would appear to be a mountainous mass 
rising from an immense plain* 

After relieving the provision-basket of most of its 
contents we took the road to Botallack. Through 
Sennen, where the swinging sign of the tavern bears on 
one side The First Inn in England: on the other^ TThe 
Last Inn in England. Which notification, by-the-way, 
can hardly be considered accurate, since the opening of 
The Lands End Inn. Then the wild country again; 
here and there some ancient ring-fortress, and rock* 
basins, and mines visible towards the north. Four miles 
of this and we come to St. Just, a church town, as the 
Cornish have it, which, as seems inevitable with all 
mining villages, has the appearance of always waiting 
to be finished. The numerous pairs of trousers hung to 
dry on the fences all about the place betokened a care 
for cleanliness on the part of the wearers — ^the hard- 
working miners. Men who spend the best part of their 
lives underground ; who ascend and descend hundreds 
of fathoms of ladders every day; who toil in a high 
temperature, breathing air fouled by animal exhalations^ 
the smoke of gunpowder, and the fumes of coarse 
tallow; who shorten their lives, and all for three pounds 
a month. 

A mile farther, the road changing from bad to worse, 
and you arrive on a brow that looks down upon the 
rugged gap in the cliffs in which Botallack Mine is 
situate. Here the granite is masked by walls of slate, 
the remains of great masses which have been washed 
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away. Nearer the Land's End the granite is laid bare; 
and granite, as was remarked of the serpentine, has 
greater power of resistance. Instead of the piles of 
smooth, red blocks, you see precipitous crags, purple 
and gray, broken into all imaginable forms of rugged- 
ness. And the wonder is to see large steam-engines, 
a stamping-mill, and the bulky machinery of a mine 
perched among these crags, in what at first sight appear 
to be inaccessible situations. All is noise and bustle. 
Those descending kibbles go down to depths fathoms 
beneath the sea. In some places, tempted by the rich 
ore, the miners have dug away the rock till but six or 
eight feet are left between their galleries and the water. 
The sea broke in once, but has been plugged out. Yet 
in stormy weather, when the waves dash heavily on the 
shore, and the big pebbles roll to and fro with the 
advance and recoil, the noise is so terrific underneath, 
that the miners themselves abandon the workings in 
dismay. 

We went first to the platform on the summit of the 
cliff where the copper ore is drawn up. Standing 
here, at the height of three hundred feet, a striking 
view is obtained of the extraordinary scene, accompanied 
by a slight feeling of insecurity as the strokes of the 
labouring engine vibrate through the wooden stage. 
Below, where the mighty pumps pursue their ceaseless 
task, you see a red torrent tumbling into the sea, spread- 
ing its discoloration around on the waters in great clouds 
that thin off into curious tints where they are lost in the 
green. What a singular contrast between the red foam 
and the white, as the breakers leap on the foot of the 
cliff I The rocks, too, are red in places, and the plat- 
forms and the paths — ^all caused by a slight mixture of 
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iron with the ore; and you wonder how the women 
engaged in sorting and washing keep themselves so 
clean. 

Down to a lower platform. Here greater supplies of 
ore; every minute the heavy heaps from below poured 
out from the ascending kibble, and men wheeling it 
away to larger heaps, while more women, and boys and 
girls, pick and separate the various qualities. All red, 
and all busy; for here the labour goes on as in a factory. 
I could not help thinking of those deep down in the 
underground darkness by whom the industry was main- 
tained — theirs the rudest task. The ore was coming up 
in great abundance, and of excellent quality; and every 
one was, in consequence, in excellent spirits; and then 
there was the free air and bright sunshine. Some years 
ago the mine was abandoned as unprofitable. 

Ever you hear the din of the stampers, the gush of 
the pumps, the clank of machinery, and the restless wash 
of the sea below. There are tramways, too, and trains 
of wagons running to and fro, and men and boys 
scrambling up and down paths that seem too steep for a 
goat. 

Then down to Crown Rock, on which stands another 
engine: one of the largest in Cornwall. Only by 
lowering it two hundred feet from the top of the cliflF 
could it be got into position. Watch with what^ deli- 
berate movement it works the pumps, and you will 
have an idea of its tremendous power. How amply it 
maintains the red torrent pouring into the sea. Walk 
round it, and look up. The scene is still more astonish- 
ing than when viewed from above. You no longer see 
the breadth of the crags, and the sheds, the wagons 
on the tramways, the offices of the overlookers, and the 
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great beams of the machinery appear more as if grow- 
ing out of the cliff than resting on its projections. At 
Levant Mine, about a mile to the east, and at others 
near Cape Cornwall, there are similar combinations of 
machinery and crags, and galleries under the bed of the 
sea ; but Botallack is considered to be that which best 
repays a visit. 

I had no motive sufficiently strong to induce me to 
descend into the darkness, and the foul^ heated air of 
the mine, where, being very near-sighted in an imper- 
fect light, I should have been disappointed. On re- 
turning up the hill I went into a gallery pierced from 
the level of the road, and saw a solitary miner on 
his knees, cutting out the ore with mallet and chisel, 
lighted by a single candle. Here was enough to show 
what a gallery is beyond the reach of daylight, and the 
way in which the excavation is carried on. I could 
not have seen more fathoms deep below the surface. 

On our return we passed the new church of Pendeen, 
the village where Borlase was born ; and a mile or two 
farther saw the church of Ludgvan, in which he was 
buried. His memory is dear to Comishmen, for his 
writings show him to have been proud of his native 
county. And though but a glimpse, we saw the dif- 
ference between the two coasts of Cornwall : whatever 
is bald and barren on the southern is balder and more 
barren on the northern. To enter the fertile belt from 
the latter is to find newer charms in its luxuriance. 

To the student of the Past the neighbourhood of 
Penzance offers an ample field for speculation and re- 
search. Should he not believe the Land's End to be 
the ancient Bolenum, the Lizard the Ocrinunif St. 
Michael's Mount the hoary Iktis, he may re-examine 
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the question trith all the eyidence before him on the 
spot. He may visit the remains of Druidical temples^ 
which, having a circle of nineteen stones, are traced to 
the same origin as Stonehenge, where the inner circle 
has also nineteen. He may explore the misty fable 
that Apollo used to visit Cornwall once in nineteen 
yearq^ the " great year " of the Greeks ; and perhaps 
without discovering any connexion between the vimts 
of the mythical deity and the rings of nineteen mono- 
liths. He may examine the theories which derive the 
names of places jrom a Persian or other Eastern source; 
and come to the conclusion that the names, after all, are 
good, honest Celtic. But when he comes to consider 
the question of trade, he will find testimony over which 
a lifetime need not be spent to discover its meaning. 
Ancient smelting-places — ^locally " Jews' houses" — ^have 
been discovered at Trereife and Marazion: shallow pits 
containing ashes, pieces of charred wood, circular lumps 
of tin called "Jews' bowls," and other relics of early 
industry. The rude smelting operations of the South 
American Indians are stiU carried on in pits similarly 
constructed. Many of these relics, and among them an 
ancient " pig " or ingot of tin, may be seen in the local 
museums. 

To see St. Michael's Mount and not recall its asso- 
ciations is scarcely possible. Alike an object of interest 
to him who delights in olden legends, him who scans 
its rocks with the eye of science, to the poet and philo- 
sopher, its picturesque form and remarkable history fail 
not to detain for a while the passing traveller. It carries 
you back to the primeval times. Hither, while the 
Greeks were besieging Troy, and the Jews built their 
Temple, came the proud Phenicians in their galleys to 
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purchase tin of the barbarian islanders. On this pointy 
a local antiquary, not having the fear of the gramma- 
lians before his eyes, shows with learned argument that 
Diodoms Siculus names the Mount /Mn, and not 
Ikiis. Iktm signifies Tin-port; and the native name 
for the Mount being Br^, the Phenicians called the 
metal purchased here Bri-tiriy to distinguish it from 
liat derived from Spain. These postulates made out^ 
the term Britain becomes an easy deduction from 
Br^tin. 

Little dreamed those haughty Tynan merchants that 
the remote fog-encircled land would become the abode 
of a mightier people when their own glory had passed 
away for ever. Lapse enough since their day for ages 
of historyjL from which the Mount emerges once more 
about the time of the Sea-Kings, and appears in annals 
of the Heptarchy. Jews, seeking the shores of the bay 
by choice or banishment, founded the adjacent town, 
the pres^it Mara-Zion; formerly, as some authorities 
say, Margha-Zion — Market of the Mount. Theirs were 
tibe smelting-pits, doubtless used to good profit, over 
which the mineralogist and antiquary now pore with 
wondering interest Again the Mount appears in the 
turbulent era of the Plantagenets: Richard I. conferred 
certain privileges on it. Catherine Gordon made it an 
abiding'place, while her husband, Perkin Warbeck, 
skirmished for a kingdom; and the "Cornish rebels" 
held it for a time in a later reign. Moreover, here it 
was that, in the year 495, St. Michael appeared to a 
few poor fishermen, seated in an uncomfortable recess of 
the rocks, still known as the Archangel's Chair. And 
here, on the summit, to preserve the memory of the 
visit and the sanctity of the spot, a Cornish saint built 
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a priory, which was for years the resort of thousands of 
pilgrims. But in the caprices of fortune the growing 
establishment was made to serve for purposes of war as 
well as religion, to shelter at the same time soldiers and 
monks, while its walls were strengthened and mounted 
with cannon. About the time of the Great Plague it 
passed into the hands of the St. Aubyns, and from 
thence the history of the Mount is comprised in the 
domestic record of rebuilding and alterations, and the 
arrival and departure of distinguished visitors. 

And besides all this, there is the geological question. 
The Mount, which now stands about two hundred yards 
from the shore, completely isolated at high water, was 
once described as the ** Hoar Rock in the Wood:" a 
hill of stone, as we are to suppose, rising from the heart 
of a forest that grew and flourished on land now deeply 
covered by the wide-sweeping waters of the bay. Dig 
down some three feet into the sand, and you find 
roots, twigs, and branches firmly imbedded in vegetable 
mould, and among them ripe nuts, and portions of the 
horny cases of beetles, which still glisten with prismatic 
hues on exposure to the sun. If, as some believe, the 
land extended as far out as a line drawn from Mousehole 
to Cudden Point, the whole of the present bay, an area 
to be reckoned by miles, may have been forest and 
meadow. How then did the Phenicians, as we are told 
they did, bring their shallops •up to the foot of the 
Mount? for the submergence must have taken place 
since their day. 

The old chronicler, Florence of Worcester, relates, 
that **on the third day of the nones of November, 
1099, the sea came out upon the shore, and buried 
towns and men very many, and oxen and sheep innu- 
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merable." Was this the same convulsion that ravaged 
the coasts of Cornwall, and worked terrible havoc in 
many parts of the kingdom ? The season of the year 
mentioned corresponds to ripe nuts; and for the rest 
we are left to conjecture. The certainties of the question 
are, that the sea within the past eighty years has de- 
voured the fields where the people of Penzance were 
wont to take their pleasure in sports and pastimes, and 
that year by year the few remaining acres diminish. 
This may be but the natural advance of the submerging 
process. The apprehensions excited by the hurricane 
of 1817 have been already mentioned. 

A brief residence on the shore of Mount's Bay will 
make you acquainted with other of its phenomena. 
Extraordinary oscillations of the sea sometimes occur 
even in calm weather, caused by storms in the Atlantic. 
High swells roll in without warning, except the noise 
they make in the distance, and fall heavily on the 
beach, sweeping all before them. At such times fishing- 
boats anchored near rocks incur great risks, and lives 
have been lost in the effort to prevent a shock. Sir 
Henry de la Beche records himself to have been more 
than once in danger from these ground-swells during 
his survey of the cliffs. Minor movements take place 
from differences of atmospheric pressure: a fall of half 
an -inch of the barometer elevates the sea in some parts 
of the Channel nearly a foot above the level of other 
parts. But the greatest disturbances happen at long 
intervals. Ten times within the present century the 
.sea has come driving in, all on a sudden^ in great 
roaring waves that dash far up the low beaches and 
make the tallest cliffs tremble again. On the last occa- 
sion, in May, 1847, people walking along the causeway 
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to the Mount had a narrow escape firom an unexpected 
rush of this nature, which was repeated seyeial timee in 
the course of the day, and was felt along the coast as 
far as Plymouth. The cause is considered to be an up- 
heaval of some part 'of the ocean bottom by an earth- 
quake. Here, too, you may hear that singular pheno- 
menon the calling of the sea ; and observe a low f<^ 
come creeping out of Loo Pool towards the south-west, 
whenever the wind is about to blow from that quarter. 
As I walked from Marazion Koad Station to the 
Mount, I saw the causeway disappear under the rising 
tide. 

'* Who knowes not IGghel's Mount and Chaire, i^P!lgxim*8 holj ▼auit 
Both Und and laland, twice a day ; both fort, and port of haunt.*' 

A man offered to row me across for three shillings; 
but when remonstrated with on the exorbitancy of his 
demand, reduced it one-half^ not to be paid till he had 
brought me back again. The harbour is a well-sheltered 
little bay on the landward side of the Mount, bordered 
by a small breadth of level ground, on which about fifty 
houses are built. '' Don't forget to look at the Queen's 
footstep," said the boatman, as I ran up the sturs of the 
pier. It would not be easy to overlook the long nar- 
row sole of brass let into the topmost step, or the in- 
scription on the wall recording the Boyal visit. From 
the level you cross a turfy slope to the uneven, curving, 
rocky path that leads up to the summit. In some 
places steps are cut to facilitate the ascent, while the 
masses of granite, hung with ferns and grasses, most 
numerous where the crystal spring bubbles up, and 
small trees growing here and there fix)m the crevices, 
rise steeply on the left. Near the top stands a saluting 
battery, with guns peeping from its embrasures, and the 
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path, bending sharply round past an Imposing stone 
cross, brings you to the door of the castle. Visitors 
are permitted to view the interior. You will see the 
breakfast-room, the Chevy Chase room, a few pictures, 
a portrait by Opie, handsome oak carvings, antique 
ivories, the chapel and its dungeon, the terrace; and 
then, conducted to a low door, you will be left to find 
your way up the narrow winding stair to the top of the 
tower. It is very narrow; and on the top you have 
but scant room to move about But you can stand and 
look at the magnificent prospect; and that is enough* 
The whole of the bay is before you, from the Lizard to 
Mousehole, the great curve of the shore, the green 
uplands, the bare moor beyond, Penzance with charming 
aspect) the port and Marazion immediately beneath, and 
all the rugged, strangely-piled surface of the rock itself. 
The Mount is nearly two hundred feet high, and the 
tower another hundred, so that you have a commanding 
outlook. You can survey the territory on which you 
stand with ease, for it is but a mile in circumference. 
At one comer of the tower you will see the broken 
turret to which the name of St. Michael's Chair has 
been transferred ; and may climb into it £rom the para- 
pet if to run needless risks be one of your pleasures. It 
is said to have virtues similar to those of St. Keyne's 
Well: the rule remains to the man or woman who after 
pronoimcing the matrimonial vow shall first sit in it. 

On descending from the tower you lay down a shil- 
ling, agn your name in a book, and may then ramble 
at pleasure round the base of the Mount. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A Look at St. Ives — The Sand-hillB— Their mischievons Phenomena — 
Sand as a Fertilizer— Hayle — Camborne — ^Among the Ruins — Cam 
Brea— The Druids again — The Mining Folk— Their Perils— Man- 
machines — Redruth — ^An Autobiography — ^A Hundred Pounds Lost — 
The Old Shareholder — Gwennap Pit — John Wesley's Preachin^^ — 
The Whit-Monday Gatherings — St. Day — Scotchmen in Cornwall — 
St Agnes — Tea-table Talk — The Beacon— The Vernacular— The 
Captains — Picking out the Eyes — The Head — The Harbour — Snnset 
— Opie's Birthplace — Behind the Bar — A Morning Walk — ^A Steam- 
boat Excursion— The Truro River — St Just in Roseland — Th« Vicar*8 
Garden — The Bazaar — Music and Dancing — ^A Lounge on the Hay — 
The Concert — Fireworks — A Late Return — A Midnight Walk. . 

From Marazion to the bottom of the estuary on 
which Hayle is situate is but an hour's walk; so near 
do the two Channels approach at this part of the 
county. Go by rail to St. Ives Road Station; and if 
you wish to have a chat with fishwomen who are 
carrying basketfuls of their scaly merchandise from 
one port to the other, take a third-class ticket, and you 
will come to some conclusions respecting human nature 
under one of its sturdy aspects. Alighting in company, 
they will be your companions till you come to the top 
of the ascent which commands St. Ives, and there, 
while they trudge onwards, sit down and look at what 
is before you. Not a handsome town — quite the ih> 
verse — appears to be in process of dilapidation, and to 
have been built without any regard to order. Travel- 
lers to the Mediterranean say that it reminds them of 
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towns on the shores of Greece. Unrestrained and pic- 
turesque, ^s your eye roams over the scene, the 
broken ground, the deep bay, and the bold cliffs, all lit 
by the sun, you will not regret having turned aside to 
gaze upon it. It is a good preparation for what you 
have yet to see on the northern coast. That is the bay 
where, as Borlase told Pennant, two hundred and forty* 
five millions of pilchards were inclosed in the nets, at 
one haul, in October, 1767. 

Do not disenchant yourself by going down into the 
town, but strike off the nearest way along the cliffi for 
Hayle. Tou will come close to some of the sand-hills, 
which are doing for the north side of Cornwall what 
the sea has done on the south. For miles along this 
northern coast has the land been buried by these fiigi- 
live sands, together with churches, fields, and houses. 
At times a fiercer gale than usual strips off the accu- 
mulated layers, and old, melancholy gable-peaks and 
bits of walls exhibit themselves to the light of day, till 
the impatient winds cover them up again. The sandy 
inundation would appear to be resistless, and yet water 
stops its advance. Let but a narrow stream cross its path, 
and it is at once stayed; and singular is the sight to see 
mounds of sand closely bordering the brook on one 
side, high above the imtouched surface on the other. 
In some instances where dams have been thoughtlessly 
constructed for the mining-works, the sands have crept 
across the stream and onward over the country. In 
this way a church which, to save it fix)m the inroad, 
had been removed across a brook, was ultimately en- 
croached on and buried. The mischief would be 
greater than it is, but for a species of grass — ^the arundo 
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arenaria — whidb, planted m the ahifldng drifia, di^ks 
their &rther advafoce. 

These sumds^ known localLy as *' towan%" or doJvnSf. 
ace Uown in by the ncoiih-west gales, which howl sudi 
fielKse XQuaiG along the northern coast of CainwalL 
They are very light, being compoaed of finely commi- 
nuted shells ; and it k said are borne inland as &£ aa 
the e|»ray. In fact, the spray is regarded as the bearer 
of the sand. The height of the hills, from one hun- 
dred to three hundred feet, is a sufficient evidence- of 
die prodi^ous accumulation. When it first took place 
ia uncertain ; but, judging from certain, coins dug up 
St Hayle, the supposition i& that it began about the 
middle of the fifth century, just before the departure of 
the Romaa^s. 

The sands are at once an injury and a benefit. 
Shelly matter k cme of the best of fertilizing subadances, 
as Cornish £u:mers found out centuries ago. By an 
Act passed in 1609 any one was permitted to dig 
from the shore under high'water mark, as, to quote the 
words, " the sea-sand, by longe triall and expeiabnce, 
hath beene found to be very profitable for the bettring 
^ of land, and especially for the increase of come and 
tillage within the counties of Devon and ComewalL" 
Some sixty years later, Dr. Cox, describing the valuable 
fertilizing properties of the sand in a communication to 
the Royal Society, deplores the little use made of it at 
that time. " Tinn and fish," he says, " are two noble 
staples of the county; and this of sea-sand (if I mistake 
not) may be so ordered as to be as good aa either.'^ 
The Doctor was not misdiaken;. £sac the sand is now m 
mmh in request, thfl^ a canal and tranxwagn seusdy 
suffice for its transport into idie interior, to say nothing 
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of the quaatity* lemov^d by wagons smd earta, toA on 
hoiseback. Hundreds of tons are conveyed away from 
Bude and Fadstow every day; and the supply is iBiex<- 
haustible, for the returning tide refills the gaps. Thus 
a constaixt interchange goes on between the sea and 
the land: forty million tons of water are every year 
pumped out from the mines; and seven million cubic 
feet of sand are lifted and spread over the fields. And 
near Bude, owing to the presence of an oxide of iron 
in the water that soaks through, the drifts are being 
slowly consolidated into sandstone, which has already 
been used for building purposes. A similar formation 
may be seen on the shore of St. Ives Bay, not &r 
from Godrevy; and you may witness with your own 
eyes how one of Nature^s great geological processes is 
carried on. 

While passing the long embankment of the Hayle 
estuary you will have another characteristic Ccanish 
picture before you. On one side Lelant (a name, in 
which some see Les bmehs of Brittemy), dotting the 
wood-sprinkled slopes ; on the other, the busy town, 
making room for its famous foundries on the hjill^s«ie; 
and between, a broad surface of sand fixcrawnd by a 
sluggish river, and the harbour with its ships. Hither 
is brought the sand we saw in our walk round the 
Lizard; and until Mr. Scott Bussell cast the cylinders 
for his mammoth iron steamer, Hayle produced titie 
largest cylinders in the world. Fifty years ago copper 
was smeUed here^ and you may still see the greenish- 
yellow discoloration on^ sonre of the windows* Now 
it is found cheaper to send the ere to be smdted. at 
Swansea, than to) fetch coal tar the process &0m 
Wales. 

U2 
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I left the train again at Camborne, for a walk among 
the mines. A town with a thriving look; its temporary 
features vanishing into the outskirts. Before you are 
clear of the houses you hear the vigorous noises of 
mining industry ; and for miles around the face of the 
country is cut up by mining-works. But all is not 
barren: gardens, plantations, and parks are interspersed^ 
appearing the more verdurous by the contrast. At the 
village of Tuckingmill you see a remarkably pretty 
church, and an air of rurality ; but once up the ascent 
beyond, and the crowd of mines is greater. Now Carn 
Brea Hill comes into view on the right. Another mile ; 
then taking one of the numerous by-lanes, you cross a 
region of red and gray soil, cut up by tramways, 
covered by sheds and machinery, where labour appears 
to be much more a task than an employment; and 
scrambling on as best you can, you arrive presently on 
the furzy side of the hill. Steer for the summit: it is 
steep, and seven hundred and fifty feet high. In any 
other place its aspect would be thought surly ; but here 
its brakes and tangle, and patches of coarse grass, look 
beautiful by contrast ; and you may imagine the hill to 
be a perpetual lesson to the neighbourhood. Every 
year the tender herb sprouts anew, the gorse renews its 
golden blossoms, and the ferns expand their graceful 
fronds: things of beauty for human eyes to look on if 
they will. 

Most obtrusive on the top is the tall monument 
erected in memory of Lord de Dunstanville ; but most 
remarkable are the old castle, and the huge boulders, 
that look .as if they scarcely belonged to the spot. 
Pebbles forty feet long and twenty in girth. One 
mass resembles a whale somewhat compressed; and 
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Other strange shapes lie around, and rock-basins in 
all stages of formation. No wonder Borlase saw here 
the chief of Druidical high-places! To quote our 
rhymester once more: 

" Be thou thy mother Nature's work, or proof of giant's might ? 
Worthlesse and ragged though thou show, yet art thou worth the 
sight" 

The castle, which stands at the end towards Redruth, 
is one of those rude undeveloped structures such as a 
reiving Johnstone might have built. It is so placed 
among the lumps of granite, that while one comer has 
only one storey, the other has three. 

But the prospect! It is "goodly" only in the 
money-making sense ; and perhaps not always in that. 
All round the horizon, except where the Bristol Channel 
comes in — mines. A hungry landscape, everywhere 
deformed by small mountains of many-coloured refuse; 
traversed in all directions by narrow paths and winding 
roads, by streams of foul water, by screaming locomo- 
tives with hurrying trains; while wheels and whims, 
and miles of pumping-rods, whirling and vibrating, and 
the forest of tall beams, make up an astonishing maze 
of machinery and motion. Giant arms of steam-engines 
swing up and down ; and the stamping-mills appear to 
try which can thunder loudest, proclaiming afar the 
progress made in disembowelling the bountiful old 
earth. 

And the population by whom all this is accomplished. 
Though in the main they answer to my friend the Geo- 
logist's description, *.* a rough lot," you will see, as you 
saw in the market-place at Truro, a marked difference 
between miners and field-labourers. The intelligence 
gleaming in their eyes, and their general expression, 
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denote a habit of thinking for themselYefi, as you 
will £nd by their shrewd remarks, if you get into 
talk with them. In daily conflict with rude circum- 
stances, their native resources are developed and mul- 
tiplied. Their ingenuity is manifest in the numerous 
improvements ihey have made in thdr tools and ma- 
chinery. They will pierce a shaft in two or three 
different diviaons: one parfy working from the surface, 
another from one of the uppermost galleries, and a third 
from the deeper workings, and, when complete, the 
several portions of the shaft shall all meet in a true 
perpendicular. Their risks are great. According to 
Dr. Barham, one-half of the miners die of consumptdon 
between the ages of thirty-five and fifty. Some are 
killed every year by falling from the ladders in tiieir 
ascent or descent; and numbers maimed by the daily 
blastings, in which the coimty explodes three hundred 
tons of gunpowder annually. In Gwennap the deaths 
by violence are one in five. In Union Mine, in the 
same parish, ene of the levels could only be worked 
when the wind was south, or south-east; but the instanrt 
a change occurred at the surface the men had to fij for 
their lives, to esc^e a deadly gas that then issued from, 
the fissures of the rock. The evil was at length cured 
by a communication with the shaft. The temperature 
at the bottom of the United Mines was recently 104^; 
and in this the miners had to work. A stream of 
water at 98° ran through the same level; and an 
attempt was made to mitigate the heat by sending in 
at a few yards' distance a fall of cold water, which 
lowered the temperature near it fourteen degrees. The 
men, who worked naked, would rush from the end 
of the level, stand for a minute or two under the cold 
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tocreat, and lihen back to l^eir labour agam. To 
dimb tbree Jmadred fathoms of ladders after 8uc^ 
•exhaoBtion miist be terrible. But in Fow^ey ConsolSy 
the United, and Trevaeean Mnes, ^' man-tnacbiBes" 
haTe been introduced: platforms affixed to rods idiidi 
rise or fall twelve feet at every stroke of the en^ne, 
jaaad oarry the men up or down without any exertion 
an their part but that of stepping from one platform to 
anotiber as they meet. To descend 1 700 feet requires 
twenty-five minutes. Saved from the fatigue of climb- 
ing, the men can work below for eight hours at a spell 
instead of six hours, ias befoi^; and they will walk a 
long distance underground to go up by the machine. 
What the underground distances are may be judged of 
by the Consolidated Mines, 1800 feet deep and two 
miles in length; inwhioh^ from 1820 to 1840, sixtj- 
ihxee miles of gallery were mink and driven for the 
mere purpose of discovery, at a cost of 300,000?. 
Some asthmatic miners prefer the deepest mines, as 
their complaint is temporarily relieved by the additional 
dose of oxygen contained in the air at great depths. 

Foumerly no one would have thought it profitable to 
work a lode for copper in granite ; now one of the best 
oopper-mines in Cornwall, Trevasean, is entirely in the 
granite. Tin and copper rarely occur together in the 
same vein ; sometimes tin is first met with, and worked 
fisr a while, tiH it disappears. The miners then follow- 
ing in search, come upon copper, which may give them 
employment for years. Occasionally the tin continues 
for a considerable depth ; and in some insfemoes a vein 
oTcopper is met with, breaking through and pushing it 
t3«it of its course. In Cam Btea Mine a lode was once 
abandoned as^unprofitable, being diminished to a mere 
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tliread, so closely did the walls of rock *^ wring up/' 
or approach each other ; but after a time, the excava- 
tions having been continued, the ore was found to 
thicken and expand into a vein that well repaid the 
adventurers. An interesting chapter might be written 
about such mining chances. 

From Cam Brea Castle you see Redruth, and a track 
leading down to the road. The railway crosses to the 
town on a lofty timbered viaduct, the Station is oa the 
top of a steep hill, and one-half of the houses look 
down on the other half. I stayed to drink a glass of 
ale with my crust, and the landlord of the house, 
hearing me inquire for Gwennap Pit, offered to accom- 
pany me. He was going with an old friend of his to a 
funeral at St. Day, and it would not be " out of their 
way to speak of" to go round by the amphitheatre. 
They would soon be ready; and presently they ap- 
peared, dressed in glossy black. 

We walked slowly up the hill, for the afternoon -was 
warm, talking as we went. The landlord took up the 
autobiographical vein: " I was a miner myself once,** 
he said, *' and worked underground for many a year ; 
part of the time in Mexico. A dead take-in some of 
them Mexican mines. Two of my boys are settled in 
America, and doing well. I have been over once to see 
them, and mean to go again. I didn't take on with 
the drink as some do, and in time I saved money 
enough to take the house there in Redruth ; and now 
I'm as comfortable as I'd wish to be." 

Mines everywhere in sight again when we came to 
the top of the hill; some indicated by abandoned 
moimds of rubbish : monuments of ruin. " Do you see 
that ?' continued the host, pointing to a stony patch of 
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ground with a hole in it. "I lost a hundred pounds 
there; and no chance of ever getting it back again. 
There's some thinks of trying it again next week ; but 
I don't think they'll ever get copper out of that hole. 
*Tis wonderful the money that's lost in mines: where 
one wins, twenty loses. And then there's always plenty 
to do with shares ; everybody likes to try his luck with 
them." 

" There's the old man, now," he went on, speaking 
of his companion, who had fallen into the rear ; ^^ he 
looks respectable and comfortable enough, don't he? 
You see, he was a shoemaker, but didn't make much out 
at it, though he wasn't so very free with what he 
earned. Well, a year or two ago, one day when he 
was a little sprung^ he goes to a place where shares was 
selling by auction, and bids for a lot as bold as brass. 
He got 'em for a trifle just; for you see the mine 
didn't pay, and people laughed at him. But lo, and 
behold! before a month was over they struck a vein, 
that sent the shares up, and they have been up ever 
since; and now the old 'un gets enough out of 'em to 
keep him comfortable. He'd never have bid for 'em 
if he hadn't been sprung ^ 

In talk of this sort we shortened the two miles to 
Grwennap. The Pit lies a few yards off the road. 
You see a perpendicular green bank, and climbing up, 
find yourself on the rim of a spacious oval amphitheatre 
of twelve grades, all smoothly covered with turf. It 
is much smaller than the engravings of the original 
rugged excavation in which John Wesley preached to 
such great multitudes would lead you to imagine. To 
that zealous missionary's preaching the place owes its 
interest. Bearing in mind the debasement into which 
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the woiking population had sunk in the leigns of the 
Georges, one could not regard without interest the 
spot where thousands of the benighted, flocking together 
to listen, first learned they had a conscience. The Fit 
has been ever since a favourite meeting-place of the 
Weslejans; and on Whit*Monday they assemble to 
ihe number of thirty thousand to hold an annual cele- 
bration. In my simplicity I believed this to be a gretft 
gathering of the godly-minded ; but the truth appears 
to be, that while the seats of the Pit are filled by those 
disposed to hearken to the speakers, cock-fighdng, 
wrestling-matches, and other boisterous sports, enlivened 
by the beer-barrel^ are going on in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The former spirit is perhaps declining. 
Cornwall, for prosperity, was once the pride and boast 
of Wesleyans: in 1844 they numbered, in the counly 
and Isles, 21,642 ; in 1854, not more than 16,430. 

The old man told me he had known the Pit for sixty 
years^ and remembered when it was first shaped and 
laid down with turf; and when we came to St. Day 
(or locally, St. Dye) he pointed out a spot where a 
" grand old cross stood once ;" but why it was removed, 
or whither, he could not tell. The innkeeper, accom- 
panying me clear of the town, said, " I'd go wiA ye 
three or four mile further, if 'twasn't for the funeral. 
However, I can show ye a goodish bit of the way to 
St. Ann's &om here ;" and pointing to sundry chimneys 
and engine-houses as landmarks, he indicated my course 
by the shortest route. We were about to separate, 
when, seeing a Scotch pedlar pass, he said: ^' That le- 
xmnds me. Nigh upon thirty year ago, I was walking 
from Redruth to Stithians, when a man that was going 
along offered me half-a-crown to go to the top of the 
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hill mth him. I couldn't go myself, but I see a chap 
coming as I knew, and he went. Well, when they 
got to the top, the other one asked, What's the name 
of ihis place ? What's the name of that place ? How 
many people lives there ? and a lot o' questions of that 
sort. And when he'd done, he paid the man his half- 
crown, and s^d, * After this, there shall be Scotchmen 
in Cornwall.' And sure enough, before long, he opened 
a shop, and had men selling about among the miners." 
The story ended, I shook hands with the innkeeper, and 
we parted, mutually content with our brief acquaintance. 
From St. Day to St. Agnes, or St. Ann's, as the 
natives have it, is about six miles: one-half a mining 
district with its attendant deformities, the other bleak 
moorland, at the extremity of which you see the Beacon. 
I anived at the hotel just as a party of young Scotch- 
men were sitting down to a tea, which, in addition to 
the refreshing beverage, comprised a leg of mutton and 
black currant pie, and joined them forthwith. They 
were employes of the mines. One of them knew the 
old man I had recently parted with, and had tried 
more than once to induce him to sell his fortunate 
shares ; but the venerable was proof against the offer of 
a daily leg of mutton, a bottle of wine, and a " tidy 
income" besides. It was easy to infer, from the con- 
versation during the repast, that speculation in mining 
shares is keen in the mining district. This mine's 
paying; that one's losing; they're going to try Huel 
ITaithless again, are the burden of discourse ; and the 
working man, with his slender savings, is too often 
tempted by the spirit of adventure. An admission was 
made, that one had better not assume too much honesty 
for those who have mmi to do with mining shares. 
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St. Agnes Beacon is six hundred and twenty-one 
feet high, not difficult of access, and commands a fine 
prospect. But as I could not climb the hill and see 
the cliffi too, I preferred the latter. The way to the 
Head lay through one of the largest and noisiest mines 
of the district, where I met gangs of weary-looking men 
sauntering homewards from their spell of work. One, 
to whom I talked, told me his earnings were not more 
than three pounds a month ; but now and then he had 
made five pounds at tribute, and thought himself for- 
tunate. I had been struck by the homely dialect of 
the communicative innkeeper; here it was still more 
homely, if not ungraceful. I. cannot attempt to write 
the conversation as it was spoken^ and shall take leave 
to give a specimen of the vernacular from "The St. 
Agnes Boar Hunt," a humorous poem. " The Beer/* 
says a hoaxing miller to a terrified captain of mines — 

** Ez laerjur* than a hoss. 

He landed fust at Perran sands 

From forrin paerts across." 

« • • 

" HeVe kiUed two hundurd cheldum dead, 
That I can sweer ez true, 
I seed 'n clunk f one cheeld myself. 
Aw loar ! what shall ns do ?** 

Whereupon the *^cappen," waxing valiant, calls upon 
^^ every man that ez a man" to come forth with weapons 
and attack the monster: 

" LevX ^ 70^ ii4im8§ idle stand, 
Lev noan to work be found, 
Doant lev a kibhal|| down a shaft, 
Nor ley a whem go round. 



* Larger. f Swallow. t Let § Engines. 

II Kibble is the large bucket in which the ore is drawn up. 
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** Boath tutfrork* men and tribiit6rs,f 
And halveneraf I say, 
Lev eveiy man that ez a man, 
Come foath weth we to-day.'* 

The effect of such a tongue from a number of men 
who, released from their labour, were loquacious as 
parrots, may be imagined. 

Some of the captains are remarkably intelligent men, 
having the best of experience — that gained by personal 
industry and observation. Hitherto they have had too 
little opportunity of knowing what has been accom- 
plished by others ; but Cornwall is removing her re- 
proach by the establishment of a Mining School at 
Truro. Their talk, as you will find on drawing it out, is 
sagacious; and notice their look when you inquire if they 
know how to pick out the eyes of a mine. Proprietors 
of mines know full well that shareholders must be kept 
in good humour ; and so they leave here and there a 
mass of the richer ore met with in their excavation; 
which masses are laid under contribution by the cap- 
tains when the reputation of the mine begins to suffer, 
and are then dug out and sent to the surface. And this 
is called " picking out the eyes of the mine." 

The ground is covered with refuse to the very edge 
of the cliffs, and there all the wider interstices are filled 
with tufts of heath and thyme struggling through to 
the air and simshine. The precipices have that aspect 
of savage grandeur which characterises the northern 
coast; and an inlet running up into a craggy ravine 
forms St. Agnes Harbour. Conspicuous about two 
miles from the shore you see the Boden Rocks, or, 

* Miners at fixed wages. 

f Miners on piece work, who are paid according to the quantity of 
•le they send up. 
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familiarly, the Man and faia Man, and under the Head 
the detached mass of Cam Golk, and to the north-east 
Cligga Head shuts in the view. Here again the sea is 
clouded with the waste water, and the cliffs show 
streaks and stains of red. But seen in the light of the 
setting sun, all these discolorations produced a magical 
effect. The great arch of crimson and amber in the 
west, that seemed a portal glowing with remoter splen- 
dours, sent a stream of gorgeous light across the heaving 
waters, and lit the cliffs with glories not their own- 
All too soon to fade. Slowly the radiance crept from 
base to summit, and anon the cold grey crags resumed 
their stem expression. 

What ingenuity can do when compelled by necessity 
is well exemplified in the harbours along this northern 
coast, where, for want of better, mere creeks, that seem 
fit only for fishing-boats, admit ships of two hundred 
tons burden. If surprised at St. Agnes, you will be 
still more surprised some days hence in the vicinity of 
Tintagel. After looking at the little port, I mounted 
to the top of the cliff on the opposite side, where the 
ground has been so ransacked that it may be said to be 
literally tumed inside out, and pits and holes on every 
side impose watchfulness and a wary footstep. In re- 
tuming to the town along the bottom of the ravine, 
some portions of it reminded me of the view of Noss. 
Though the mines are out of sight over the brow of the 
hill, you are informed of their existence by the mea- 
sured jerk of pumping-rods stretched down the slope to 
lower levels. At nightfall, when so little could be seen, 
there was something mysterious in the half-minute 
thud — ^thud of the plungers. 

Returned to the hotel, I was invited into the Sttle 
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roon belujod the bar ; the young Scotdimen wece there, 
and a few of the townsfolk. I inquired for Hazmongr 
Cot) the house in which Opie was boxn, and got for 
answer — *' It isn't in the church-town. YoamvBt go 
two miles on the road to F^ran Forth if you want to 
see it." My veneration for the painter was not equal 
to that exeuraion. A miscellaneous conversation en- 
sued; about abstraction of the coast-guard for the BcdtLc 
fleet; only two men being left to watch ten miles of 
shore: about the geology of the district, and not with- 
out ability; and about mining shares. A steady under- 
current of thought was evidently running on the latter 
subject, and it often broke out inadvertently. One of 
the company wished to know how he could send a 
parcel from a place in the neighbourhood to Fenzance, 
and was told " a butcher's cart went once a week ;" a 
reply that took you back to the early times, and seemed 
to account for the cacophonous vernacular. A tra- 
velling music-master enlivened us from time to time 
by an air on the accordion, played in a style surpassing 
all I had ever heard on that instrument His Old 
Towler was wonderfuL To hear how the " Hark for- 
ward! tantivy," rose and fell; now echoing a mile 
distant ; farther and farther, fainter and fidnter ; then 
with a sudden swell circling round within a few yards, 
called forth a burst of admiration, and a unanimous 
encore. Then something was said about a steam-boat 
excursion to take place the next morning from Truro 
to St. Just, near Falmouth ; tickets only a shilling. I 
had ccmtemplated a ramble out to the sandy wastes 
around Persanzabuloe ; a churdi dedicated to the saint 
who fioated«over horn Ireland <m a millstaie,. and lived 
two hundred yeara afterwards. Battbeeaearttimwosld 
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be something living ; the other was lifeless; and having 
once walked over miles of sand-hills on the coast of 
Holland, I preferred to see a gathering of Cornish folk, 
and the Truro river. 

I rose early; and was half-way to Truro before the 
sun had enticed the dewdrops from the glistening 
beds of heath. One after another I heard the stamp- 
ing-mills begin their thunderous employment, resound- 
ing afar in the calm morning air. Quietness must be 
doubly blessed to all the dwellers round about. I 
arrived in good time at the Red Lion, had breakfast, 
brushed up my exterior, and went out to buy a ticket 
for the excursion, not without some misgivings that my 
walking attire and thick boots would be considered a 
disqualification. But no objection was made. The 
vessel was to start from a quay about a mile from the 
river. I walked to the place at the hour appointed, 
and witnessed a curious process of embarkation. The 
steam-tug, for such it was, lay a boat's length from the 
shore, and you had to walk from one end of this boat 
to the other, stepping over the seats to get on board, 
and to pay a penny besides. Murmurs were grumbled 
at this arrangement: one rather loud remonstrant, who 
thought it was making people risk their lives, was 
silenced by the reminder that there was always plenty 
more coming into the world. The captain justified the 
inconvenience on the ground that the tug having been 
newly decorated, " he didn't want his paint scratched 
by people walking on board at the paddle-boxes." 
Considering that the vessel was in half-mourning — a 
warm slate-colour picked out with streaks of tar — the 
justification seemed to me hardly reasonable.* However, 
in time, all the company, some six or eight score, had 
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contrived to get on board, and we steamed from our 
moorings. The tug being one of those little vessels 
that appear to be all boiler, with a hot deck, and a 
scorching atmosphere, it was not easy to find a cool 
place, except at the bow, where I got a seat on the rail. 
At once a demand sprung up for bottled porter, and 
pasties and sandwiches came into request ; and thirsty 
folk called for water to mingle with their brandy. There 
vraa none on board except a quart or two at the bottom 
of a small cask, and no means of getting it out except 
by tilting up and pouring from the bunghole. Never 
mind I Cornish folk are not particular. 

The scenery on either bank soon becomes forest-like; 
the river winds among rounded hills thickly covered 
with trees, which, in the deeper hollows, form grand 
amphitheatres of foliage. You almost forget that the* 
tmromantic mines — the works at Carnon Creek — and 
Perran Wharf are within so short a distance of the um- 
brageous screen. Malpas— or Mopus, in the debased 
pronunciation of the neighbourhood — and its creek are- 
pleasantly embowered. We made closer acquaintance 
with it before our trip was over. Then, on the same 
side, the rich woods of Tregothnan Park: then Tre- 
lissic on the opposite shore, and always the same ample 
woods; here and there a glimpse of a bare hill-top in 
the background, and the river itself, enlivened by the 
white sails of ships. Shooting round a point we came 
suddenly into Carrick Road, where the receding shores 
leave the view open all through Falmouth Harbour to 
Pendennis Castle. Seen from the water, with the 
numerous vessels at anchor, and the green shadow of 
the shores reflected all round the margin, you find 
more beauty in the " intricate bay" than when looked 

X 
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at from the land. Presently, rounding Mesack Pcnnt, 
we steered into St. Just Pool, on the left, and anchored 
o£P the village, St. Just in Roseland, our destination. 
Immediately a fleet of boats put off £rom the shore, 
and our landing brought a litUe fortune of pennies to 
the competing crews of men and boys. 

The object of the exouraon was to aid the fund 
being raised to pay for the sea-wall built at St. Mawes, 
not far from St. Just. A bazaar had been opened at 
Falmouth for the same purpose, and the unsold goods 
now stocked a minor bazaar in the vicar's garden on 
this side of the water. We found flags flying; gay 
devices and decorations ; and fair damsels at the stalls. 
The managers evidently knew their business. The 
garden itself, on the slope of a hill, with its flower-beds 
swelling from the undulating turf, with its shady walks 
and high-arched grove, and fuschias growing up to the 
very roof of the house, threw a charm over the arrange- 
ments which added materially to their effect. The worthy 
vicar took an active part in the proceedings, and was 
Teady with abundant provisions. Groups seated them- 
selves where they would, and ate and drank to their 
hearts' content. After a time the damsels presiding at 
the bazaar opened a lottery for the most expensive 
articles, and proved themselves expert in collecting six- 
penny subscriptions. Then the band played, and there 
was a dance on the soft^ smooth turf. Then an auction 
was got up to dear out the bazaar; and the auctioneer, 
playing his part with tact and humour, sold the lots as 
fast as they were oflfered. The last twenty went in a 
scramble, at sixpence a lot — cakes, gingerbread, and 
amateur drawings. Then more dancing. 

I stroUed away for a couple of hours to a hay«£eld, 
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fioom idnoh liiere was a fioe view of Falmouth, and the 
two miles of iratter between. The day was t>ne of tdiose 
in which the seasoa oomlniies all ite lovdiness; when 
to bask on sweet-smelliiig hay in the sunshiiie, »id gaae 
over land and sea, is enjoyment enough ; when every 
movement, every breath, is ^easaie ; when the warmth 
infuses Hie into every Hmb ; and the gentle breeze, as it 
frolics with your hair, seenffi but the odorous breath of 
Summer herself, murmuring &intly of birds, and bees, 
and flowers. 

The company, increased by new arrivals, were at 
tea when I went back to the garden : all so talkative 
and good-humoured. There were, however, signs of 
mischief. The doorkeepers had ceased to be vigilant, 
and any who would coming in without tickets, the 
flower-beds sufiered: one was entirely obliterated by the 
trampling. Then more dancing. Then an adjournment 
to the church for a concert, in which the choir from 
Truro showed they knew how to sing. The sun went 
down. Still no signs of return. I went ofi* to the 
steamer. It grew dark. The stars shone out. At last a 
burst of fireworks from the garden indicated a conclu- 
sion ; and boat succeeded boat, bringing parties from 
the shore. Late as it was, I heard no expression of iU- 
humour ; and no slang ; though some few wished we 
had started earlier. Whether from choice or necessity, 
our progress up the river was slow, and when we 
arrived ofi* "Mopus," the vessel stopped; the water 
was too low, we were told, for further advance. My 
impression was that the captain was in haste to go back 
and tow up a vessel from Falmouth. What were we 
to do. We raised a shout, and waited. We shouted 
again. A solitary boat appeared emerging from the 

X2 
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gloom, and in this, a few at a time^ the passengers 
began to disembark. After a while^ a second boat, and 
I got on shore with the last load. Then we had to 
walk two miles to Truro, where we did not arriVe till 
past midnight. 

From the day's experiences I concluded that the 
Cornish folk like their pleasure rather overcrowded; 
that they can go out to be amused without going home 
uproarious or sulky ; and that they have yet something 
to learn in the science of excurdons. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The Hotel—A Stage-Coach Journey— Tregoss Moors-^St Golumb Mijor 
— ^Wadebridge— A Foreign Town— A Slow Coach— Camelford— A Halt 
for Lnnch — Coupled Sheep — ^Parish and Church Town — Bowithic Slate 
Qnanies — ^Nothing but Slate — Cornish Diamonds — Trewamet — The 
Bavine — Tintagel — ^The bare Ruin — The Screaming Gull— King Arthur 
and his Knights— Tintagel Island — The Zigzag Path— Yiew of the 
CliflBs — ^The Cavern — Rush of the Waves — ^Trevena^-Bossiney— Long- 
bridge— The Valley— St. Nighton's Keeve— The Two Cascades— The 
Romantic DeU— Why the Water makes a Noise — ^The Dismal Ruin — 
The Labourer— Twelve Shillings a Week, and a Camelford Bushel—- 
Forrabury Church — The Lost Bells — Boscastle— The Marvellous Har- 
bour — Singing in the Smithy— Local Gossip. 

The Bed Lion at Truro is one of those very com- 
fortable hotels where you have to take a solemn breakfast 
in a room by yourself — and pay two shillings for it ; as 
is the use and custom in many houses of entertainment. 
My inclination is for something less formal ; and, as a 
rule, I stipulate for the " Commercial Room ;" and, if 
refused, seek other quarters. Of all the inns I sojourned 
at during my ramble, the one that combined most of 
comfort with reasonable charges was the King's Arms 
at Penryn. 

A coach to Exeter, by the northern road, starts from 
the Bed Lion; and to save time, I took a place for 
Camelford, distant thirty-five miles. The road for many 
miles traverses the great central wastes of the county, 
and dismal, indeed, must the ride be in bad weather ; 
but the morning was again bright and breezy, and 
even sombre landscapes are beautified by sunlight. We 
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started at eight; and it was interesting to note the 
gradual change from green to brown, as, after the first 
few miles, we rose upon the moors on the northern edge 
of that same granite district which produces the china- 
clay. Wide and ever-shifting were the views we got, 
inspiring a sense of ireedom, as we rose and fell on the 
inequalities of the route. No more delightful mode of 
travelling than on the outside of a coach on a fine day ; 
except, indeed, you have unlimited time for walking. 
The open prospect on all sides, to the bine sky above as 
well as the earth below — the rate of motion,, quick 
enough for pleaaiire, yet not detdtmieBtal to ofaeervatian — 
the views of the road, where every bend reveals a new 
scene, and the cheerftLl clatter of the hucsea' hoQ& — all 
conspire to promote enjoyment. 

Not a whiff* of mist was there to hide the hill-tops — 
the Cornish mountains. While crossing Tregoss Moors 
we saw the rocky summits on our right, Belovely Beaeon 
and Castle an Dinas ; and on our left the merging of the 
moorland into the fields. You need not look twice to 
see the difference between the northern and southem 
slopes of the county : here the bare and harsh landscape 
shows fewer signs of the softening influence of summer. 

St. Columb Major, pleasantly situate on aC hill-side^ 
lodked all die pleasanter after the naked scenery. There 
was something about it that reminded me of a Frmok 
town. On again, past the Nine Maidens, St Issey 
Beaeon, the I^niids' Altar and tumuH, and aorosB the 
desolate wilds known afr St» E^reock Downs, to Wade- 
bridge — a town which has still more of a foreign aspect 
Write French names over the doors, and you might 
&iicy yourself stopping to change horses at some out- 
of-the-way place in France, so narrow and irregular are 
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the streets, so unaccustomed the aspexst of the houses 
and queer little shops^ while there is the same air of 
being left to take care of itself. The dd bridge of 
seventeen arches across the estuary, which once had a 
flourishing fig-tree growing from one of its piers, has 
been replaced by a more commodious, though less pic- 
turesque structure. From the hills above the town the 
view extends to the sea, and down the crooked estuary 
to Padstow. At this port a harbour, of refuge is to be 
constructed, which, to those who navigate the Bristol 
Channel, will be of incalculable advantage, as at present 
there is no harbour accessible at all times of the tide to 
which a ship may run for shelter on this side of ComwalL 

Our coach was fully laden and piled with luggage 
when we left Truro; but more passengers and more 
luggage were packed on at each of the towns where we 
stopped; and now one was perched on the foot-board 
between my feet and the coachman's, so, what with the 
increased burden, which must have given our vehicle 
l^e appearance of a baggage-wagon, and the steep 
hills, we had to put on an extra horse. Even with five 
we could only travel slowly, which was, perhaps, in our 
favour, considering the top weight. It was a living 
illustration of what one had almost forgotten: the occa- 
sional deficiency between supply and demand, which 
was one of the faults of the stage-coach system. There 
were four more passengers, the coachman said, to get 
up at Camelford ; and, as I was the only one to get off, 
he was, perhaps, cogitating a way of taking them on. 
Already the man who did duty as guard lay stretched 
across the top of the luggage, clinging to the strap. 

After passing Wadebridge we had the first of the 
Cornish mountainous granite districts on our right. 
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Brown Willy, 1368 feet in height, and Rowtor, 1298 
feeti the highest hills in Cornwall, rise boldly from 
the dun expanse. There the Fowey and Camel have 
their source; one flowing to the south, the other to the 
north. At a farm in that dreary region Adams the 
astronomer was bom. There certainly was not much 
in the landscape around him to divert his attention 
from the stars. 

At half-past one we got to Camelford: again the 
foreign look in the streets and houses. I did not stay 
to see how the redundant passengers were to be accom- 
modated, but walked down to the market-place, bought 
a pound of cherries, turned up a narrow street on the 
left, which, after a few yards, changed into a lane, and 
strode away briskly for Tintagel. 

A short distance up the lane, and then a breezy 
short cut by a path across the fields. I found a pleasant 
spot near a spring and under a tree, and sat down to 
lunch on my cherries and a crust; and for beverage I 
had only to dip my India-rubber goblet into the spark- 
ling water that bubbled up within reach of my arm. 
What pleasure in such a halt! To recline at full 
length on the grass; to eat at leisure; to watch the 
pulsations of the tiny pool, and the mazy gyrations and 
quivering of its grassy fringe — living water to the eye 
as well as the palate — and to hear the rustling of the 
leaves overhead, and to feel how they temper the 
fervid ray! Who does not conceive an affection for 
the trees that have sheltered him by the wayside? 
" Such tents the Patriarchs loved." Eye and ear alike 
gratified^ while bees, 



-on earnest business bent, 



Their murmuring labours ply." 
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Going on I saw what was to me a novel sight; sheep 
grazing in pairs linked together by coupling-irons. 
They appeared to agree, except when one would keep 
on nibbling while the other wanted to stand still and 
ruminate^ The path ends in a road not far from a 
solitary public-house^ Melom Inn, and presently you 
begin to descend towards Bowithic Slate Quarries. I 
asked a man how far it was to Tintagel. ^' What part 
of Tintagel be you going to?" he answered: and such 
is the reply usually given to a similar inquiry in Com* 
wall; the reason being that the people think you mean 
the parish and not simply a fraction of it. And so, 
though the place you seek may be but half a dozen 
houses, you will, most likely, be told you are in it, 
unless you ask for the " church-town." 

If you have never seen a slate quarry before, you 
will be astonished by that of Bowithic, so high do its 
precipitous walls rise on either side of the road, so 
enormous the excavations, so busy the labour carried 
on. Men are scattered about on the cliff, endowed 
apparently with the surefootedness of goats, hewing^ 
and *' tamping," and hurling the severed masses down 
to their comrades beneath, who speedily reduce them 
into squared blocks and thin slices. Others pack the 
finished slates into a large square tub ; others, in attend- 
ance at the cranes on the top of the cliff, haul them up; 
and, apart from the sound and sight of industry, there is 
something romantic in the features of the quarry. The 
road, deep between mounds of rubbish, and the high, 
gray cliff, resembles a ravine, down which rushes a 
flashing torrent. Here and there dark pools are formed 
in the hollows of the excavations, and where the water 
breaks through and trickles down the precipice, ferns 
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and creepeiB grow thickly ftom all the chinks. Skte 
eTerywhere: for walls, pieis of bridges, platforms for 
the machinery, stables, storehoases, and cottages, aU 
are built of slate. 

The quarries at Delabole, about 'two miles dirtaot, 
are still more extensive. The slate is light and of 
excellent quality: more than three hundred years ago 
it was much este^ned for roofing purposes in other 
parts of England and on the Continent. In it are 
£Dund the finest specimens of the rock crystals, known 
as ^^ Cornish diamonds," some three inches long, and 
of proportionate thickness; once much prized,* and pre- 
served as heirlooms in the old families. They were 
made into brooches, rings, bracelets, and other orna- 
ments. '^ In blacknesse and hardnesse," says Carew, 
*' they come behind the right ones; and yet I have 
knowne some of them set on so good a foile, as at first 
they might appose a not unskilfull lapidarie." 

At the end of the quarry the road turns sharp to the 
right, round a mountain of refuse, ascends through the 
little village of Trewarnet, and coming to the top of 
the hill, yon have a view of the sea and the summits 
of the lofty clifis. You see Tintagel church on. a 
commanding elevation; but "a brave little piece" off 
yet, as tihe villager^ say. Make directly for it; and 
when the road no longer serves, get over the fence^ and 
take to the fields. The rude and rugged architecture 
of the cottages will remind you that you: are again 
going away into outlandish parts. When once at the 
church you are not far from the classic ground. Go 
down ta the head of the raviite on your right, and 
foUow the rough path as it dedines between the hills, 
accompanied by a noisy stream. How it darts and. 
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winda round the abrupt eurves, laughing at the l»g 
stones that check its course, here half hidden by a 
grove of ferns, there rushing over a bed of cresses ! 
Higher and higher rise the hills on either side as you 
descend ; the ravine widens, making room for a broad, 
irregular floor of turf; and presently, crowning the 
height on your left, you see the remains of an ancient 
circular tower, and a fragment of an arch. The sight 
will perhaps cause you to spring across the stream, and 
climb the slope. The slate peeps out in places in 
horizontal layers, and near the top you see bits of the 
ruin peering above the turf, scarcely (^btinguishable from 
the natural rock. The masonry of the broken arch, of 
the timewom keep, and stray fragments of wall, which 
you see when on the summit, tell of their antiquity. 
Strength however rude, and not elegance, was the 
object of the builders. 

And is this all? you will ask, while walking round 
the scanty relic, or cautiously trying to climb to the flag- 
staff to look down into the circular inclosure. As I 
scrambled up, a large gull that had been sitting on the 
topmost stone flew off with angry screams, and wheeling 
round in great circles, came again and again swooping 
down close to my head, to resent the intrusion. 

Time has indeed spared but little of what was once 
so famous, yet sufBcient to show the castle to have been 
of considerable extent. The south wall is said to be 
still as high as when first built. But all is naked* 
Time, besides sparing but little, has forgotten ^^ to make 
old bareness picturesque." No ivy, no moss, no fern or 
lichen grows from the interstices of the stones; and the 
howlii^ north-west gales from the st(»my Atlantic have 
-worked their wiU on the improtected ruin. Only in 
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imagination can you restore the renowned castle where 
Arthur was born of Utherpendragon and the fair 
Igraine^ where Merlin wrought his wonders, where the 
Round Table was instituted, and the bravest and most 
gentle-hearted knights the world ever saw sat around 
it. How all the wondrous legend comes crowding 
back on the mind when you are on the spot which 
gave it birth ! Where was the window from which Sir 
Kaye, leaping in haste, came near falling on the head of 
King Marke^ who sat playing at chess in the garden 
beneath? where was the turret in which Sir Tristram 
was confined? where the postern from whence Sir 
Galahad nastened singing — 

" My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure ; 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure ?" 

Was it across those now bare uplands that 

** Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere 
Bode thro* the coverts of the deer?" 

Here began the reign of the famous king, and from 
hence, in his old age, he rode forth, with a gallant train, 
perhaps under that now broken arch, to its fatal ending;, 
when smitten to death by traitorous hands, he com- 
manded the " brand Excalibur " to be flung back into 
the lake, and saying with feeble voice, " The old order 
changeth, yielding place to new," was laid in the mys- 
terious bark, and floated away to the valley of Avilion. 
The bluff on which the ruins stand is three hundred 
feet in height, rising perpendicularly from the water. 
Beyond it, separated by a chasm, and projecting far 
into the sea, is Tintagel Island, on which once stood 
another part of the castle, connected by a drawbridge 
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with this on the main. But not a trace now remains 
of either fortress or bridge. The chasm has doubtless 
widened and deepened since their disappearance, and 
in the present dimensions of the isthmus we observe 
the wearing action of the wind and sea. The waves at 
some future day will meet from either side, and the 
^^ Island " will be an island in reality as well as in 
name. 

I went down the hill and to the mouth of the ravine, 
where the stream tumbling headlong into the sea forms 
a pretty cascade, and ripples across the rocky bay. By 
a path at the base of the precipice you get to the 
isthmus, and from there by zigzags up the face of the 
cliff to the top of the Island. This ascent must have 
been less practicable in former days than it now is, if 
we may judge from description. ** In passing thither," 
says Carew, " you must first descend with a dangerous 
declyning, and then make a worse ascent, by a path 
through his sticklenesse occasioning, and through his 
steepnesse threatning, the mine of your life, with the 
falling of your foote. At the top, two or three terri- 
fying steps give you entrance to the hill." Another 
writer compares it to the passage between Scylla and 
Charybdis. But though the path be narrow and rough, 
it is hewn into stairs in the steeper places, and you may 
mount in safety ; though perhaps not without frequent 
pauses to contemplate the view from different eleva- 
tions. 

The door in the barrier at the top was open, and 
appeared to have been for a long time unfastened. 
Within you see a few fragments of an ancient chapel, 
and an irregular surface of coarse grass, thistles, nettles, 
thrift, interspersed with turfy hummocks and boulders 
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of quartz, sad crags of slate protrading around the 
margin. Make the tour of the Island, and you will 
have a magnificent panorama. Waves sweeping in 
from the broad bosom of the Atlantic, and breaking in 
foam on the tables of rock that jut out at the foot of 
the cliff— the ooean stretching away to infinite distance, 
the faint silver line where it meets the sky scarcely dis- 
cernible. Then returning, the magnificent range of clifib, 
headland afber headland to the east and west breasting 
the tide with iron-like buttresses. How the white 
wings of the sea-birds gleam against the dark back- 
ground! and how the breakers rush into the innu- 
merable caverns and hollows, sapping the foundations 
of the slaty barrier ! Passing the door again, you have 
the opposite cliff before you; the sea heaping its surges 
into the bay on either side of the isthmus; the (mstle on 
a level with your eye ; the church on its bare ridge ; a 
bleak range of hills in the distance ;* and the moutdi of 
the ravine, the cascade, and the projecting timber stage, 
which serves as a pier for the vessels that carry away 
slate. In presence of such scenery you will be tempted 
to linger; and you will perhaps think that with such 
coasts Cornwall may afford to be dreary in the interior. 
The gull had gone back to its perch on the stone, 
and seemed a haunting spirit placed to scare intruders. 
While I stood looking down at the cascade, the swift 
swoop and discordant shrieks again sounded close to 
my ears, and the spiteful bird kept up its. attacks until 
I descended to a lower level. From the isthmus I 
scrambled down between the rocks and huge boulders 
to the patch of sand, firom which the tide was slowly 
receding. Striding from one lump to anoiher, I could 
look from the last into the mouth of the cavern, which, 
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38 a tunnel, pieroes the Island firom side to side. The 
waves, rolling up the steep sandy slope, rushed foam- 
ing under tiie arch, and then retreating, left the sand 
bare for a brief interval, during which the dash of the 
wave at the opposite end could be heard. The tide 
had begun to fall: I watched my opportunity, and ran 
quickly across to the cavern. It is slightly curved, 
about nine feet in height, and a hundred in length, 
witb a floor sloping upwards from each end to the 
centre. Here I stood observing the effect of the cross 
lights streaming in, the turbulent play of the water 
outside, and the rush of the surge as it dashed into the 
cavern. At limes a wave advanced on either end at 
the same moment: then there was a sudden gloom, a 
closing of half the entrance, followed by the hissing 
plunge that sent the quivering foam almost to my feet. 
Once or twice the water as it came rolling, in seemed 
piled Ugh as the roof of the cavern, threatening a 
flood j&om end to end, and inspiring a momentary 
terror; but it fell down harmless. I stood long enough 
to impress the scene well on my memory; the green 
gloom alternate with crossing light and the pale gleams 
of the foam ; the ceaseless roar and heavy wash of the 
sea on either hand, and then following a wave down 
the slope got back to the rocks again. Among these 
liuge masses, and under the frown of the mighty clifls, 
one feels reduced to insignificance. 

The heavy and perpetual wash of the sea is one of 
the characteristics of this side of the county. On the 
flonlh, it is only when the wind blows half a gale, 
almost too strong to be walked against, that you see 
the mighty surges come tumbling in in their power and 
magnificence, and without which no visit to the sea- 
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side seems complete. But here on the north, oynng to 
a continual ground-swell, a succession of huge breakers 
is always rolling in on the rugged shore with a voice 
of thunder. Even on days when no air is stirring, the 
long, dark swells present an imposing spectacle. A 
gentle breeze increases the effect; and under a brisk 
wind, the sight of the waves urging one another 
onwards to the beach, becomes impressive beyond de- 
scription. It is this ceaseless commotion that renders 
the few harbours on the Bristol Channel so difficult o£ 
access. And the water, never at rest, has fretted the 
cliffs, already stupendous, into forms savagely sublime. 
Starting from Hfracombe, a whole month might be 
devoted to this north coast with rich reward to the 
wanderer. 

A short distance from the head of the ravine you 
come to the village of Trevena — ^Tintagel town, as some 
call it — and a wild-looking little place it is. Not the 
same aspect of wildness as in Penwith, yet not less 
striking. Some of the houses are roofed with yellow 
stone-crop ; and the door-posts and lintels being set off 
by whitewash, and the walls built in zigzag layers, a 
novel sort of physiognomy is produced. The appear- 
ance of the two taverns, the King Arthur's Arms and 
the Stuart JVortley Arms^ denotes the softening in- 
fluence exercised by visitors. A group of children 
returning from school were dabbling in the little brook 
that runs by the roadside, teeming with cresses and 
wild mint. " Where's Jenny ?" said one. " Hur's 
gone on a brave bit," replied another ; and others^ 
inquiring for a playmate at one of the cottages, were 
answered, " Hur's gone to hur bed." 

Following the road to Boscastle, you have the difEb 
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on tihe left, and a range of hills on the right, once the 
debateable land between Briton and Saxon. Tou pass 
Bossiney, a borough of which its former representatives 
must have felt as much ashamed as Falstaff of his 
ragged regiment. Two miles on and the road crosses a 
valley at Longbridge. What a charming scene, in either 
direction ! Almost a glen, with furze, and trees^ and a 
brawling brook. What a picture in that little mill and 
its surroundings! Walk down the valley to the sea: 
you will be delighted. Return, and walk up the valley, if 
you can. Nature has it het own way above the bridge, 
and you will not find it easy to get through the brake, 
sedge, and tangle of the little forest. But a passage 
may be accomplished, and at the end of a mile you will 
be well rewarded for the adventure. 

Here it is a glen, crossed by a ridge of rocks about 
fifty feet in height ; and guided by the sound of falling 
water, you scramble up, and find yourself in a narrow 
cbasm, where, tumbling firom a cleft thirty feet above 
your head, a cascade falls into a circular basin, in which 
it whirls and dances, and babbles of coolness as it flows 
away to a lower level. Apart from the refreshing noise, 
the overhanging trees, the trailing plants, the luxuriant 
mosses, and ferns drooping from the rocks, all combining 
in the umbrageous canopy, make up a scene that repays 
you for dusty roads and hours of weariness. And this 
is St. Nighton's Keeve. 

The keeve is the basin, or bowl, into which the cascade 
plunges, worn apparently into its present form by the 
long-continued action of the water. The bowl used by 
the miner in washing his nuggets of tin is called a keeve. 
There is another leap of about ten feet, and you may 
descend to it by returning to the outside of the rocks^ 

Y 
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accambling down to their base, and Akmg the baeedw, 
dippery path leading into the chaBm. TLere you ate sa 
aroh below the «dge of the keeve, in which a flat dab 
laving lodged, the stream is broken as it dioots through, 
and feJk a thin fiidQecing curtain into the pool boneatL 
The best view is from £he &rther margin of the stream, 
and to cross on the gravelly shallow below the pool will 
scarcely wet more than your shoe-soles. The eflfeot is 
singularly pleasing. Yon ure at the very bottom of the 
dell, in complete seduaion, with trees above trees on 
either side, forming & screen* that admits but a dim 
light, a glimpse of the upper £dl lihrough the arch, and 
the pretty noise of the falling water. No other soond 
auG^ble save the occasional twittering of a bird. There 
is a strange charm in ike ceaseless pladi and gurgling 
murmur. Part of Nature's music, produced by the 
simplest means. Water, after it has &llen a certain 
distance, contracts, and breaking into cavities, the air 
enters and forms bubbles; and these bubbles being con- 
tinually broken by the descent of fluid behind them, 
produce the noise. The mese shock of water on water, 
so says Dr. Tyndall, is not sufficient of itself; and only 
by the breaking of the bubbles do we hear the ripple of 
a brook, the rush of breakers, or even the roar of the 
mighty Niagara. 

Towards the dose of a holiday one beoames avaricious 
of its enjoyments; and I lingered at the foot of St. 
Nighton's Keeve till streaks of red seen through the 
foliage waxned me of simset. 

Betracing your steps, you see where the stream flows 
past the massive slab of slate rock lying in its bed, and 
disappears in the brake. Then up the damp, weedy path 
to the top of the bank, where stand the wsaUs of a^cotfei^ 
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onoe the iiidihalioii'of two zecliiBe ladies \dio HTed in it 
some yeata, a mystery to the seighboniliood, and died 
without i07eafing their secret. IFrom thence a path 
filants acroes the fields and np the hiU to a kne 'wInch 
brings you into thexoad again at the fiuan jof Trethevey. 
If, on arriyal a(t Longbridge, you findldhte Btmggle up 
the tangled valley too formidahie a task, jon may avoid 
the difficulty by keeping to the xoadibr half a mile far-* 
ther, and then turning off at the farm. The path aoiosB 
the fields leads direct to the Keeve, and while descend^ 
ing it you get a pleaaantT view up and down Ae valley* 
I overtook a labourer on the way to Boscastk, who, 
although he had tmmped to and fro idong the road for 
ten years, had never had the curiosity to turn aside to 
look at St. Nighton!s Keeve: he had heard of it, ihat 
. was all. Labouxers, he told me, if hir^ Ir^ the year^ 
had ten slullings a week wages, and idl the wheat they 
needed in their &miHes at twenly shillings a bnshel«^a 
Camelford bushel, which is twextty-fcanr gallons. The 
Launceston bushel is sizifeeen gallons. Wkether wheat 
rise or fall within lihe yesr^ the pii<» stdU remains the 
same to them« I£ hired by the week, thek wages are 
twelve shillings; but then they have to pay the market* 
price for th^ wheat, and to run tibe risk of lost time. 
He thought it was best to be hired by the year at ten 
shillings : could get on pretty well >on that amount. 

You get a sight now and then of some of the loftiest 
headlands from the road, and of iFonabory church an 
its hill, high above l^e rest. To that cbnrch hangs a 
tale: how that a peal of bells himng been sent for from 
London, when liie vessel ardved off ^ port she was 
wTedced, to pimsAi ihe captain fcxr vaunting loos own 
skill, and denying the fimw ^ Proviflenoe. All hsndt 

t2 
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pezished, and the bells went to the bottom, where, 
on the eve of a storm, they may yet be heard motim- 
fully tolling. And Forrabury still stands silent. 

I took a road that led me to the upper end of Bos- 
castle, and leaving my knapsack at the Commercial Inn, 
I hastened down to the port. The town is situate in a 
narrow valley which descends steeply between the hills 
to the sea. It appears to have been built by instal- 
ments. Here you have a short street ; a little lower, a 
few houses at right angles to the road; then a chapel in 
the rear of a green; then another attempt at a street, 
relieved by trees and gardens; and at the bottom of the 
hill, near the bridge, the Wellington Family Hotels 
new, and resplendent with whitewash. Here you see 
signs of business. The stream, a mere brook, bends to 
the left, fenced by thick stone walls, and on either side 
the space is occupied by warehouses, workshops, ship- 
yards, timber<-yards, and all the appliances of a busy 
trading port. The path, rising gently along the side of 
the valley, gives you a bird's-eye view of everything; 
and not without astonishment will you see how so 
limited a space has been turned to account. But you 
will be more astonished at the harbour: a narrow, tor- 
tuous inlet, which appears scarcely large enough for a 
jolly-boat, is made available for vessels of considerable 
tonnage. It is a marvellous instance of what may be 
accomplished by the right sort of enterprise. K small 
pier projects from one side at a right angle nearly all 
across the inlet; and a few yards nearer the entrance a 
breakwater projects from the opposite side, to check the 
rush of the waves, which set in with tremendous fury. 
Notwithstanding these barriers, hawsers as thick as 
your leg are needed to regulate the advance of a vessel: 
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you see them lying in readiness across the quay, looped 
over the short, strong posts ; a good supply, lest one 
should break. The ropes and lines used under ordinary 
circumstances are useless here. Look at the boats afloat 
in the harbour: each one is moored with a stout hawser 
such as on the Thames would serve for the towing of an 
East Indiaman. To see a vessel enter in blowing 
weather would be a highly interesting sight. We have 
heard a good deal of late about a remarkable harbour in 
the Crimea ; but Boscastle is a miracle compared with 
Balaklava. What would the Lord of Bottreaux Castle, 
who once reigned here, say, if he could come back and 
look at the place ! 

Still rising, the path sweeps to the top of the head- 
land. Not far from the entrance of the inlet is a seat 
from whence you look down between the stupendous 
cUBs, as into a gorge. The dark precipices, rugged and 
caverned, show what the wind and sea have been doing 
for ages to heighten the effect of their grim features ; 
and there are fissures which, at certain times of the 
tide, produce the phenomena of Kjmance Cove on the 
grandest scale. 

I rambled about the gloomy crags as long as the 
twilight served, and then went back to a late tea at 
mine inn. On passing the smithy I heard singing, 
and stopped to listen. The smith and his companions 
having ceased their labours, were rounding up the day 
with a little harmony. It was a hymn they sang ; and 
the sound of the four musical voices, stealing forth in 
perfect accord on the calm evening air, fully justified 
the high reputation which Cornwall has won for her 
singing. 

Tha capabilities of the Commercial Inn are better 
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thaa migkt be expected from eztemal qypeaisiioes ; 
and I fbuxui tea piepazed in iiiiexcq>tbiiahle s^Ie. It 
w«e long, perhaps^ sinoe the koeteea had had a guest : 
Texy different, a&sheaaid, iiom what naedto be the case 
before the new hotel was bnilt. Finding thai I listened 
to her tale, fiiie proceeded to tell me of the changes that 
bad taken place in Boscasile, and the growth of its 
trade, since she conld lemember: all the work of 

Mr. and Mr. . And how that the two local 

chieftains had qnarrelled for the an{»emaey, and not to 
the edification of their reqiectiT» dans, till at last (me 
abandoned the field, to the othea:^ and bebook himself to 
a neighbouring county. She had once paid a visit to 
some Mends a long way ofi^ who asked her so many 
questions about St. Nighton'a Keeve, that her mortifi- 
eataon was great on l^ing obliged to. confess she had 
never seen, it ; and immediately on her return she paid a 
visit to the romantic water&ll. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Another Walk— A Wide Prospect^ Lundy Island and the Bristol 
Channel— Davidstow — ^The Tompike-Boad again-^The Moors— Miles 
of Heatfa~A Change of Geology— A By-way to Callington — South 
Peltorwm — The Lanes — Lezant — The JS^portanum^s Amu — Car* 
thamartha Rocks — Callington — Up Kit Hill— Hingston Down— New- 
bridge— View of the Tamar— The Woods— Morwell Rocks— Magni- 
ficent River Seenery^-HocweDham — Commevoe and Solitade— Copper 
versus Trees — Galstock — Cothele — A Esndal Mansion — Household 
Gear of the Olden Time— A Stroll in the Woods— The Old Chapel- 
Sir Richard Edgcombe^s Escape— XesioiM t» Proverbs— A Trip Down 
the River— A Lively Party— Pentinie Castle— Hall'ft Hole— Saltaah 
— The Railway Bridge — The Hamoaze — Devonport— By Rail again 
— Ivy Bridge— Totness — Down the Dart — Dartmouth again — ^The 
€3ttucb and Castle — Mount Boone — Pobbw^ to the Sea — Beixy 
Pomeroy Castle — Ruins and Foliage— Buck&stleigh — The Lanes — 
Dartmoor-— A Wild Valley— Laborious Progress — The Hospitable 
Parm — ^Keep a Kindness Going — Dartmeet — ^The Ton — Superstitiont 
—The Prison— .Adiburton—Chndleigk—Haldon HiBa— £z0ter— 
Taunton— Back to London. 

AfiAiN a bright moimi^. After an early hxeeidaat 
I sfcaited. £)r Callington, a walk of nearly thirty miles* 
Yoiz take the nuad at the upper extremity of BoacaE^le, 
and thou^ akeady at a great elevation,., the road con* 
tinuea to rise tor greater pact of the way to Davidstow. 
The view takes in ai^impofling sweep of hills rounding 
ateq^y off into deep and narrow valleys^ clothed with 
wood and goise. By crossing a couple of fielda on the 
hA. you may see Minster church, snugly embosomed 
amoi^ toees in one of the lesser hoHowSi. Yon remark 
iise taU headlands keeping waicli oyiq: the sea, the lone 
ohttBck 001 the hill, the lanes and the slopes waving with 
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grass and grain. Enjoy the prospect while you can, for 
there are miles of Cornish waste awaiting you. At the 
turn in the road where you get the last look you will 
think it finer than before, owing to the increased elevation. 

Still higher, and you get the view to the north-east, 
far up the Bristol Channel, past a succession of points 
melting away into the blue. Yonder rises Lundy Island, 
a bold dark mass in the midst of the sea. There you 
see miles of fields traversed by a gleaming road in the 
hollow, towards Stratton. The fences by the roadside, 
built of earth and stone, are from three to four feet 
thick, and small arches are left here and there for the 
passage of sheep. When not in use, they are stopped 
by a wedge of turf or a big stone. From the road you 
turn into the lanes, and from the lanes you emerge on 
the waste. There is the church-tower of Davidstow on' 
the right, and presently you come to the main turnpike- 
road at twelve and a half miles from Launceston. The 
same which we quitted at Camelford two days ago. 

Now unlock the mental storehouse and recite the old 
ballads or poems, or passages of favourite authors you 
find therein ; for you have in succession Wilsey Down, 
Coose Moor, and Laneast Down, mile after mile of wild 
moorland; to the right and left, behind and before. 
Yet flowers adorn it, rills sparkle in the gravelly hollows, 
and the breeze sweeps across fresh and inspiriting, and 
fraught with all that makes health a delight. And 
what though the scene be monotonous, it imparts a seni^ 
of boundless freedom. Your recitations will be of the 
liveliest; and you will perhaps think that Gilpin made 
a mistake when he turned back from hence in despair. 

There is a touch of alacrity about the peasantry in 
this neighbourhood which I had not remarked else- 
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•where: they have something to say to you in passing; 
and if only " Good day, Sur," a friendliness of tone is 
apparent. You will meet many a one on the way 
coming from the cross tracks on the moors; and buxom 
damsels riding. I saw more women on horseback in 
Cornwall than ever before. 

Rising and falling goes the road across the long black 
undulations. From one of the highest you get a com- 
prehensive view of the Rowtor and Brown WiUy group 
— ridges 'and cones pinnacled with granite — and a peep 
of Dartmoor to the east. Features to be remembered 
when far away. And you pass from one geological 
formation to another; from the schistose which pre- 
dominates in Cornwall, to the carboniferous : a line 
traced from Boscastle half-way to Tavistock would re- 
present the boundary of the two with tolerable accuracy. 
And by-and-by you become aware of the change in the 
altered features of the landscape: trees, hedges, and fer- 
tile fields succeed to the untamed moors. Unless you 
have a special desire to see Launceston, take the lane on 
the right between three and four miles from the town, 
which will save you nearly two hours' walking on tl^ 
way to Callington. No fear of going astray. Steer for 
Kit Hill, that conspicuous cone seen from every open- 
ing; it is just in the rear of the town. You will not 
repent leaving the high road, for the lane winds among 
pleasing rural scenery, in which you see indications that 
Devonshire is not far ofi*. Through the village of South 
Petherwin, and then hill and dale, high hedges, over- 
hanging trees, and banks a very jungle of weeds and 
flowers. There is the red sandstone again, and here and 
there in the gaps and hollows the most exquisite drapery 
of ferns. . Bare rock, trickling water, and sunshine, and 
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you have aa interweaving of maiden4iair and bactV 
tongue whick art cannot imitate or pen describe. L&> 
zant, another secluded village, comes next; and dsordty 
afterwards you strike the tumpike'^road about h^-way 
between Launceston and CaUington, whem stands an 
inn — the SportsmarCs Arms — ^well known, in the ne%h- 
bouchood,, and the only one met with, for mUes*. 

From Boscasde was a long stretchy necesskatang both 
rest and re&eahment. After sitting about an hoar I 
made a little excuzsion to tfie Garthamartha Bocks. A 
mile up the lane^ immediately opposite the inn^ you 
come to a field on die left^ aoross which runs a path to 
the top of the rocks. These are perpmidicukr lime^ 
stone cliffi^ bursting from the slope,, and oveiflnokiTig 
the curving vale of Tamar for a long diatance.. Now 
your eye &asts on wood> — nay,, forests.. The sides of 
tlue hilb as they dip down to the river are hung witb 
trees — oak and. birch — that hide the stream, and form 
vast amphitheatres of foliage. The c^posite slunee is 
Devonshire.. Imadamywaydownto therrverthroBgh 
the wood, and walked &r a mile along ita doiady baink^ 
Iktening to its lively ripple ; and then reiamuo^ to the 
inn for my kn^sack^ went on to Callington.> A huog 
ascent of &ur miles,.and.a descent of two miles: into a 
haoked and haggard mining district £^d your walk is 
over* Thrcmghout the day I had skirted the gaeat 
granita district; and had the evening not been aarfir 
advanced, should have? seem the Gheesewnng ttnaapf on 
the nght' while dsscsoding to the town. 

The. nest moming,. before break&st, I went up Kit 
HilL The apppoach ia^ by a lane a^ d)K»ri distanee out 
on the road ia Launceston. The great cone: liaes wiA 
an easy Giope, cev'ered wdl^L ooane grass aad^fune^ and 
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strewn witk lumps of rock — gianUe again; and in. half 
ant hour jdu may reach the. summit, 1067 feet in height. 
The view- takes in a wide cixcle in all direetiona: to 
Dartmoor on one Jide; far over, the brown. Comi^ moors 
on the other, the ceuntiy of the mines ; and fields in- 
numerable, and patches of green downs ; the fatile vale 
of Tamar, and away to Plymouth and the blue sea. of 
the Englisii ChanneL And the hill itself standing 
amid the great ciicle of the barrel and the fruitful As 
you roam around the brow you see renains of build- 
ings^, numerous old mine shafts,, and the ruins of the 
windmill by which the machinery was kept going till 
the worka were abandoned. The cost of excavating the 
hard rock was greater than the profit. You may de- 
scend on the side towards Hingston Down, and sav^e a 
mile or two by not returning to the. town« 

Though early, the morning was already »iltry. The 
day^ in fact, was one of the hottest of the summer^, the 
temperature being 87^ ; under which circumstances 
you. may be pardoned for wishing to diorten your walk. 
It was scorching on the unsheltered Down where those 
mythical Saxons» Hengist and Horsa, are said to have 
once gained, a great victory. From the former of the 
two the present name^ Hiii^ton, is derived. Every ^^ 
hiQught me nearer to the woods ;.* and what a blessed 
shade was that of the first plantation on the top of ihe 
hill al)ove Newbridge, wheze I stretched myself £>r half 
aA hour on the cod grass I While deacending the hill 
yen get charming peeps ^ the scenery of the valley — 
glimpses of green woods that rouse expectation,^ and 
hexe and these evidenoes o£ mining industry. Tou sea 
a lavge^ l^t wates-wheel spinning round among the 
tne8y.<k>iag. nothkg apparently but amuse itsd£ 
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There are nice views up and down the river from the 
bridge. From hence, if you wish to make for Dartmoor 
by the shortest route, another four miles will bring you 
to Tavistock; better, however, to follow the stream, and 
see what lies along its banks. Having crossed the 
bridge, turn up the road to the right, and presently a 
gate gives you access to the woods, where a rill leaps 
along its channel among the big stones, making pleasant 
music. It sounds none the less sweetly should you be 
tempted to use it, as I was, for a foot-bath. You may 
wander about here for a while, and look at the great 
water-wheel; then take the road again to the top of the 
hill, where, opposite a row of "postles," the native term 
for posts, you find another gate, and within it, running 
to the right, the path to Morwell Rocks. 

Here all was delightful under the green shade ; the 
trees so near together as to form a narrow-arched alley, 
springing from a thick undergrowth of shrubs and 
flowering plants. Just the place for a saunter. A 
path flecked with sunlight, and hung with glinting 
leaves; green, and gleamy vistas before and behind. 
Breaks occur in places, where the sun beats fuU upon 
you while you stop to look over the surrounding 
country. Now the path descends to a secluded hollow, 
traversed by a sparkling stream; now it rises again 
through thicker woods ; and soon you see a narrow gap 
on the right, where the small stems show marks of 
having been frequently pushed aside. Step through. 
You are on the summit of one of the rocks, a perpen- 
dicular crag, some two hundred feet above the stream, 
and in full view of a grand bit of river scenery. Here 
Tamar winds in sudden curves, lingering by the way^ , 
now swerving deeply into Cornwall, now into Devon, 
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relactant to leave so lovely a valley; and though it dis- 
appears at last at the end of a long reach, you will find 
it sweeping back again beyond the opposite hill. Young 
woods hang on the hill-slopes; and far as eye can reach, 
every swell, and ridge, and hollow is covered with dense 
masses of foliage, unbroken save where the crags rise as 
massive buttresses to the heights in the rear. You see 
the whole range: Chimney Rock, Turret Rock, Morwell 
Rock, and the others, their bold forms the more beau- 
tiful by contrast of the gray tints with the creeping ivy 
and drooping ferns, and the abounding greenness. 

Going on from one rock to the other varies the pros- 
pect; each commands something unseen before, and 
detains you longer than the last. You wiU hardly wish 
to break the charm, for such points of outlook are rare 
in your wayfaring. There is Calstock church on the 
top of a peninsula; there Kingston Down; there, at the 
foot of the receding hills opposite, a numerous colony 
of whitewashed cottages ; there a canal traverse the 
level; there heaps of mining refuse encroach on the 
pastures ; there is the Weir ; and, wherever you look, 
the shining curves of the river. 

As you go on again, the sight of a pumping-rod cross- 
ing the path is felt as a surprise in such a solitude; 
whence it comes and whither it goes, alike invisible. 
Near by is another large water-wheel; and a little canal 
comes flowing swiftly out of the wood to feed it. Then, 
as the path descends, the roofs of a village and the masts 
of a few small vessels are seen among the trees, and 
presently you come to Morwellham. 

This village serves as the port to the mining country 
around Tavistock, with which it is connected by a canal 
four miles long, carried across lofty viaducts, and through 
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the liill by a tannel, tenniitatmg here at a consiAeTsMe 
height abore the river. An indmed railway leads ^om 
the end of the canal down to the wharf, where yon may 
see thousands of pounds' worth of ore piled in heaps 
ready for purchasers. 

The little port so far away from the sea has the en- 
joyment of beautiful scenery as well as the advantages 
of commerce. A walk of ten minutes in almost any 
direction will carry you into a complete woodland soli- 
tude, out of sight of habitations and the appliances of 
trade. While crossing at the ferry, I chanced to remark 
that the magnificent slope of wood a little lower down 
was spoiled by a patch having been laid bare for the 
commencement of a mine. *^ Spoiled !" said one of the 
other passengers; "you may think it's spoiled, but I 
don't. There's copper in that hill, man ; and that^s 
worth all the trees any day." 

You step from the bpat right into the margin of a 
wood, and ascend the hill by narrow paths winding 
among the rugged roots. Then cross the grounds of 
Harewood, and about another mile, varied by patdhes 
of meadow, gardens, and cherry orchards, will bring 
you to Caktock. This town is built irregularly on the 
steep bank with a road between it and the river, along 
which are the landing-places for the steamers ; Calstock 
being a place of great resort for holiday-folk irom Ply- 
mouth — ^their Hampton Court. I left my knapsack at 
the Naval and Commercial Inn, and walked on at once 
to Cothele — a domain surrounded by those rich baronial 
woods which you see stretching along the curve of the 
stream about half a mile lower down. A path ^sSrirts 
the shose to the pleasant hollow of Danesoombe, cross® 
the creek, and rises up the hill, deeply fJiadowed by Hhe 
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sacimt tieeB. Sj-paths nm off in various directions 
into the nmsy underwood andimderfiCBrsofrook, wliere 
clustering ferns betray the presence of trickling threads 
of water. When near the top, you see chimneys of the 
olden tune, one mantled with iyy, peering above the 
wall of the kitehen^-garden on your right; then the ridge 
of the loof and a few embrasures; and anon, emerging 
on a grassy level, Cothele House, a mansion erected in 
the reign of Henry VH. Both within and without it 
retains very much of its original character^ and is in 
consequence an interesting. specimen of the architecture 
and furnishing of a feudal residence. It is built chiefly 
of granite, with embattled towers, a porter's lodge, an 
arched entrance leading to an inner court, where the 
turf is as green and smooth as in the quadrangle of a 
college, and to the great hall, which has windows of 
stained glass, emblazoned with the arms of the Edg- 
cumbe finmily^ and suits of armour and antiquated 
weapons, and horns and skulls of anfmals hanging on 
the walls. The steward will conduct you from room to 
room and show you the tapestries, the altar-cloth, the 
richly-^carved bedsteads with their formal hangings, the 
curious chairs, the fire-dogs on the hearths, the cabinets, 
drinking vessels, wonderful old china and snufiers, and 
other quaint memorials of the Plantagenet days. You 
will see the chapel; and the room where Charles H. 
slept, and that in which George IH. and Queen Char- 
lotte, with three of the princesses, took breakfast, when 
they were the guests of the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe. 
It is a place of strange ups and downs; fittle unexpected 
stairs; doors where you would not think of looking for 
them, and tiny windows with thick muBions. Taken in 
connexion with the adjoining wing, now tenanted by 
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th^ farm servants, it assumes the character of one of 
those sturdy, defensive manor-houses built when castles 
were going out of fashion. 

Having loitered around the building till I had noted 
its weather-beaten features, and the ferns growing 
from the crevices in the walls, I walked through the 
woods to Cothele landing, a village of limekilns and 
some half-dozen houses, on the entrance of a creek. 
60 to the bridge and look at the mill and up the valley 
along the green vista formed by the swelling woods on 
either hand, and the sedgy level of the water. 

Back into the woods again. Some of the chestnut- 
trees are of prodigious girth, rivalling those in Green- 
wich Fark^ and under these the scorching glare was 
exchanged for refreshing coolness. About half-way 
between the mansion and the limekilns a small religious 
edifice stands on the top of a rock that rises precipitously 
from the river. It has a history. According to Carew, 
'* Sir Richard Edgcumbe the elder was driven to hide 
himself in these his thick woods, which overlook the 
river, what time being suspected of favouring the Earl 
of Richmond's party against King Richard the Third, he 
Was hotly pursued, and narrowly searched for. Which 
extremity taught him a sudden policy, to put a stone 
in his cap, and tumble the same into the water, whUe 
these rangers were fast at his heels, who, looking down 
after the noise, and seeing his cap swimming thereon, 
supposed that he had desperately drowned himself, 
gave over their further hunting, and left him liberty to 
shift away, and ship over into Brittany. For a grateful 
remembrance of which delivery he afterwards buildedin 
the place of his lurking a chapel, not yet utterly de- 
cayed." 
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I stretched myself on the turf near the little building, 
and ended the Sunday with a quiet perusal of the 
Lessons in Proverbs. The sun was setting when I went 
back to the inn. 

At eight the next morning, the Qiiem steamer came 
down from Morwellham, crowded with passengers going 
on a trip to the Breakwater. They had come from 
Tavistock and the villages round about, and seemed re- 
solved to have as much pleasure as they could out of 
their holiday. I went on board with the Calstock contin- 
gent, and away we steamed under the green shadow of 
the hills to Cothele landing, where another party en- 
tered ; and so down the widening Tamar, touching here 
and there to take in the eager waiting groups. How they 
enjoyed themselves ! and all the more for being igno- 
rant of, or having left behind, the solemn convention- 
alities of the drawing-room. Peals of laughter flew con- 
tinually from one end of the deck to the other; yet had 
the laughers inclined to be critical, they might have 
taken exception to the stowage of the ginger-beer on 
the gratings of the engine-room, where it would be kept 
comfortably warm ; and to the uncouth sandwiches 
supplied to them. The demand was brisker than the 
beverage; and there being no mugs or glasses on board^ 
purchasers had to drink the languid fluid as best they 
could, and pay a penny deposit until they returned the 
bottle. Some betook themselves with great apparent 
satisfaction to eat nuts: dry husky nuts on a hot day in 
July! Meanwhile three German musicians, with the 
habitual melancholy look of their class, played a suc- 
cession of lively airs, which kept up the hilarious dispo- 
sition of the throng. 

We met four steamers going up swarming with pas* 
z 
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aengen, and hearty ims the inteichaiige of che^s as we 
passed. The stevaid at Cothele Hoose must have had 
a bnsj day of it. Smaller parties wece floating i^ ^n& 
the tide in pleasure-boats, flaunting their Btreaxners past 
the slow ooal* Aips and bsj^es labouring onward to the 
mines, and the veaseb at anchor laden with ore. Each 
bend of the river opened a new scene. The hills sink two 
or three miles below Cothele, and are sacoeeded by 
swelling uplands, which, at some of the diarper turns 
in the stream, appear to indose a lak^ There are the 
towers of Pentillie Castle peqnng firom the woods on the 
right bank; imd on the left the village and smdting- 
w<^ks of Hall's Hole. Presently, on the same side, the 
woods of Warleigh, the church of St. Budeauz, and a 
glimpse of the tors of Dartmoor on the verge of the 
horizon ; and on the Cornish side, Cargreen and Lan- 
dulph churcL Then the confluence of the Tavy; then 
Saltash, shabby-looking and antiquated ; and we shot 
pest the tall iron cylinder rising from the middle of the 
stream, on which the railway bridge is to rest, at a height 
of ninety-five feet above the water; then round Bull's 
Point, past the entrance to Lynher Creek, and there is 
the Hamoaze, a spacious estuaiy, four miles in length, 
alive with vessek, among which the mighty war-ships 
lying at their moorings appear, indeed, as huge*^ float- 
ing castles, worthy of the flag they bear. As we shot 
past them and looked up, I could not help thinking of 
the cliffi under which I had walked ; and I felt as pzoud 
of one bulwark as of the other. May England find both 
alike trustworthy in time of need. 

I paid ninepence for my passage, and landed at 
Devonport, while the steamer pursued her voyage to the 
Breakwater, unhappily for those on board to encounter 
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a ittdden ihunder plump. I fek sorry far the gleesone 
damieb, wlio load brought ant their newest paxaaoIssBd 
gigreet muilta dresNi. The xmn fell a litde dediige 
while it lasted, but was soon over. I passed the re- 
^nftinder of the day in Plyiiioiith, and at Mount Edg- 
cumbe as abeady related; and, being desirous to know 
something of tbe internal economy of a boarding-hoaBe, 
dept at one near the post-office, and repented my 
cuixosity, for the bed was eolonised by tiie voiaeious 
prowler 

" That, hushed in gdm repose, ezpecto Tub eyening prey.** 

My intention to depart by the first train the next 
morning was sensibly aoederated. 

It is a pleasant ride from Plymouth to Totness; fine 
rnral sc^texy on either stde, and picturesque where the 
railway strikes the roots of Dartmoor. You see touches 
of the mountainous while stopping at Brent^ and at Ivy 
Bridge a romantic valley thftragh which flows the Erme, 
a lively, sparkling etream, hastening to tine sea, as we 
saw at Iffiigbury Bay. I l^t the train at Totneas hi a 
trip down the Dart, and had time £>r breakfast before 
the hour of departure. At the landing-place, approached 
by a grove of efaestnots, lay the Dkdinef a pretty little 
steamer that plies to Dartmouth and back during the 
season, at hours dep^ideait on the tide. We started at 
nine — a numerous company — and were presently in the 
oentse of the channel shooting swiftly down the stream. 
The view of the town, with its tall old church-tower, 
the bridge, the island laid out as a {deasuie-ground, 
makes a favourable impression at the outset. On q)eeds 
the vewel between rich meadows and teeming orchards, 
and hills cultivated to the summit, the dadc red soil 

z2 
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diowing along the margin of the crops. Then higher 
hills hidden in glorious woods, here and there a red 
crag peeping through, and iyy and creepers so luxuriant 
you might fancy yourself among tropical vegetation. 
Sharpham shows a charming slope of foliage to the 
water ; and a little lodge on the shore — a Dutchman's 
Liut in Bust. An echo haunts the trees at the bend; 
but the voice was coy and would not reply, or else we 
passed too quickly to catch it. On flows the river 
with frequent windings, requiring a quick hand and a 
vigilant eye on the part of the steersman. A minute's 
inattention and the Undine would be fast on the shal- 
lows. In all the hollows between the hills you see 
a few cottages, realising all your ideas of what rustic 
ought to be ; and nets hanging to dry, or boats moored 
near the bank — all overshadowed by cherry-trees. So 
you speed, as it were, from one wooded lake to another, 
through unexpected openings in the hills; and you find 
the Dart to be no unworthy rival to the Wye. An- 
other bend, and there is Stoke Grabriel at the head of a 
little bay on the left; then on the right Dittisham, 
a village of pleasant aspect, rejoicing in plum-trees; 
then the Anchor Rock in the middle of the stream, 
and a broad reach with Dartmouth at the end of it. 

We had five hours to stay, and I took a leisurely 
survey of the rare old gabled houses, the quaint projec- 
tions floor beyond floor, ornamented with grotesque 
carvings, some of them supported by sturdy pillars and 
wonderful brackets. Newcomen, one of the first inven- 
tors of the steam-engine, was bom here, but in which 
bouse no one knows. St. Saviour's church is worth a 
visit: the pulpit is of carved stone, painted of all con- 
ceivable colours, and set off with gilt; and the screen 
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being similarly decorated, a singular contrast is pre- 
sented to the dark oak panels and other fittings of the 
interior. The altar-piece by Brockedon, Christ Raisirig 
the Widow^s Son, kept me sitting before it some twenty 
minutes. It is a fine picture — a memorial now of the 
painter, who was a native of Dartmouth, and presented 
it to the church. 

Then down to the mouth of the river, skirting the 
hill under the trees, to St. Petrock's church, and the 
ruins of the castle on the brow of the hill, looking 
Across to the ruin on the opposite shore : formidable 
defences once for the protection of the port. Then up 
Mount Boone, from whence is a magnificent prospect 
over sea and land; and seated in contemplation under 
the trees, you will be in no haste to leave it. I stayed 
as long as the time would permit, for it was my last view 
of the sea. Not for months would my eyes again roam 
over the boundless expanse of heaving blue. No rude 
commotion disturbed my farewell : from where I sat 

*^ The sound 
Of softest wayes that linger'd on the beach 
Washing the sands so gently, was more like 
The slow and quiet breath of one who slumbers, 
Than the strong voice of the great deep.*' 

I scrambled down to the beach and had a refreshing 
bath in a secluded little cove ; walked back to the town, 
and had just finished dinner when the steamer's whistle 
summoned me on board again. We ran up merrily 
with the tide, and came to Totness about half-past four. 
A gentleman from Glasgow who was among the pas- 
sengers, hearing me say I was going to see Berry Po- 
meroy Castle, oflTered me a seat in his fly. We started 
forthwith : crossed the bridge and up the hills on the left 
bank of the river. The distance is but four miles, yet 
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ikece sre two tampikes] ob the my, ftt each of grinds 
ikose who ikle haTe to pay a shiUkig toll. The dim 
tikoi jou along pkaaant lanes to the village of Beiry 
Ponero J, wfaeie these xa a fine old chiudi^ and tiien a 
half mile through a wood to die imns. These tell Hie 
old irtary : a grim fertalicie— a bazonsal ledd^ice with 
embattled towers and spacious courts — aad deca j. Here 
Ralph de la Pomeroy built a stronghold to protect the 
manor assigned to him by William the Korman. In 
the reign of Edward VI. it was confiscated, and given 
to the haughty Protector Somerset, under whose hands 
the fortress grew into a stately castle, and ever anoe it 
has been a possession of ihe Seymomrs. And now yoir 
may wander among the mouldering remains where court 
and hall, and chamber and dungeon, and kitchen and 
turret, are aHke hung with ivy and f^ns and drooping 
grasses. Tou may climb the ancient stairs and walk 
round on the top of the walls, and see how beautiM 
dilapidation becomes when Time has masked it with 
foliage. Yo« might fancy yourself in the heart of a 
forest, gazing abroad through a maze of the topmost 
branches oa the &Bely-wi>oded hilk (^posite,. and down 
into the glen beneath, where trees grow so thickly that 
but a few gleams caa be eaught of its wandering brook. 
It is a ruin to stroll about for houzs, to explore every 
brotcen stair, and evary angle] of ihe walls; to ling^ 
under crumbling doorways, and note the endless trickery 
of the veiduze— -every where a roof of leaves and carpet 
of turf. In ame of the halls we found a m^»ry picnic 
party, with tea kid out on a rustic table, and the k^tle 
singing blithely by the blasang faggots in the great 
fie^kwe* And near the entranee we fi>u^ waiting for 
her sipq^ence the aunbsnit dan^ whose voice had &ir 
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shifll particiilaxs of their history* 

I wished to see moce of the valley of the Dart, indeed 
to explore it for sooie miks into Dsrteoor ; and on our 
return to Totness, started at once for Buek&stleigh> 
The eyening had drawn on ; and the quiet walk of six 
miles while the red gleam of suxiaet deep^ied into twi- 
l%ht, completed the en;^ymeiit of a day that had been 
a real holiday. The road is pleasant, but the woods 
and orchards of private gxounds shut out all view of ihe 
rifier except at the two places where you cross it by a 
bridge, and there you hear it making lively music over 
its stony bed. 

The country around Buckfinstleigh is a succession of 
steep hills, and on the side of one of these the town is 
built— rural but not quiet; £or here are fitctories where 
baize and blanke<a are made, and Ae noiseain the street, 
till a late hour of the night, betoken something b^ond 
sipople rusticity. The church is at the very top of the 
hill, and the ascent sleep. I walked up to it the next 
mormng for the ^sake of the view, which is very pleasing, 
fidl of contrasts between woods and meadows^ and brown 
moorland. At one side of the churchyard, thickly over* 
hung with ivy, aie the zBmains of what may have been 
a fittle chantiy: its interior now occupied by the tomb 
of an admiral. By making a brief tour around the 
churchyard, you will see the quarries of black marble, 
and the long flight of nearly two hundred rude steps, 
which give aeoessi to the lower part of the town. 

Then on hj a lane leading up the valley, and presead j 
you come to Buck&st Abbey, where an ancient wall 
and a modem fiictory perpetuate the memory of tibe 
Ciitoreians and their t»de in wool. I had a laboozer 
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as companion for a few miles, who, in addition to telling 
me all he knew about the neighbourhood, had some- 
thing to say on the difficulties of rearing a family on 
nine shillings a week. I comforted him with hopes of 
a time yet to come when farmers shall be ashamed 
to pay such miserable wages. If ever the history of 
patient endurance under toil and privation come to be 
written, the story of the English peasantry will be the 
most memorable chapter. 

I kept on through the lanes aiming for Newbridge, 
mere tracks in some places, at the bottom of banks and 
hedges twenty feet high. Devonshire charms you in 
the interior not less than on the coast; the wild, hollow 
lanes are delightful. But what would a farmer of the 
new school say to the hedges ? In the parish of Cre- 
diton, twelve thousand acres, a few years ago there were 
more than five hundred miles of hedge, and in ten ad- 
joining parishes more than sixteen hundred miles. Some 
of the fields are so small that the roots stretching from 
either side meet, and cross in the centre. Pity, you 
will think, that the picturesque should be so unprofit- 
able. But he who clears must do so judiciously; for in 
some coimties where hedges have been swept away 
whether or no, a difference of climate is already felt; 
and while it may be better for wheat crops, it is worse 
for grass and roots. 

At Newbridge, about six miles from Buckfastleigh, 
you first get free access to the shore of the Dart. It is 
a lonely spot, not a house in sight; Holne Chase on one 
sidQ» on the other the wild moor. I crossed the bridge, 
and struck off up the bank of the river, following a dim 
path among the gorse and ferns. In the midst of a 
dense brake I saw a pair of legs stretched across the 
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track, and a dog asleep close by. A strange place for 
such an apparition. What did it mean ? I spoke. The 
dog awoke and yawned; the legs moved, and a boy 
wriggled, crab-like, out of a hole, where, as he told me, 
he had been scraping sand to clean the spurs and stirrups 
of a gentleman who was lodging at Hanneford Farm, 
" up there on the hill. There ain't nobody but me," 
he added, *^as knows where to find it; and the gentle- 
man gi'es me a shillin' sometimes, and takes me with 'n 
when he goes a fishin'." A livelier stream or wilder 
solitude an angler could not desire. 

I wished to keep company with the river for five 
miles up to Dartmeet, and make acquaintance with its 
untamed features. How it leaped and brawled among 
the big stones, flashing along, though dyed with the 
brown hue of the moors. Presently you come where it 
shoots over two ledges of slate rock, forming a double 
cascade with a deep pool between. Just the place to 
stride out to the rocky lump farthest from the shore, 
and sit for a while listening to the voice of the water. 
It will tell you many things worth remembering. 

The path soon ended, and then came manifold 
difficulties; brake and bramble, swamp and thicket. 
Tlie fern and gorse rose higher than my head, still I 
could push through; but when briers thickened the 
barrier, I had to give up and seek a new track. Some- 
times I could only extricate myself by crawling out 
between the roots on hands and knees. At times I 
came to charming little bits of the river, and a patch of 
open ground that gave me breathing time. The valley, 
however, narrows; the hills, all but precipitous, approach 
so close as to give it the character of a mountain glen, 
terminated in the distance by a lofty peak, and masses 
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of Toek lifflsg flinid the tangle, add to the difficoltieB of 
the paange. I ttm put on mj mettle ; and bent on 
keq>ing dose to the stream, dtmbed oter die craga, 
-waded the diallowi^ crept thxoQgh hoka, battered away 
through the bfakea, aometimea to find mya^ in a 
swamp and oUiged to stni^le back again. Now 
sciatehea, now falla into holes ccmceakd bj weeds 
awaited me, or scrambling up the loose stony dope to 
double an obatsde, the treacherous foothold gsve way, 
and down I went to the bottom. Still I did not r^^ii 
the labour. The perfed; solitude, the benda and nfoda 
of the river, and the saTage aspect of the vaUey, were a 
sufficient compensa t i on . 

At the end of about two miles, '' a waykaa way," 
which took me three hours to accomj^sh^ I began to 
feel tired and hungry. There was no public-house^ 
within miles of the place; but there might be a cottage. 
I climbed directly up the hill — ^no easy task — ^aad sawa 
farm-house about half a mile distant, to which I walked 
and asked leave to buy a lump of broad. ^ What !" 
said the woman, smiliiig, who came to the door, ^are 
ye hard up for a lump of bread ? Come in J' 

I went in. The worthy dame put half a loaf be&re 
me. ^' Pa?haps he'd like some butt^/' she murmured, 
talking perhaps to herself; and going to the dairy she 
returned with a fresh cool lump that might have tenqpted 
a qu^n. Presently: '^I wonder if he likes brown 
bread ?' and a large brown loaf was straightway placed 
on the table, for which I forsook the white one. Then 
addres^g me direct: '^Wouldn't yon like a cup of 
tea?' and without waitii^ &r a teifij she brought nee a 
teapot fixnn the hearth^ gave me mxgex and clotted 
cxeam, and I feasted to my heart's content. Yet again 
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tile hoflpitRble wontacn came ftora tiie hmer room with a 
large i£ce of plnm^paddiuig ; her '^I daxe aij you can 
est tiwt too," showing the estinmte she had formed of 
my ajypetite. 

It was the hust day of haymaking; and eirery one was 
bosy in the fidds, eager to get in the hay, fos a lAaxsk 
doad portended a storm. From time to time a man or 
a boy came in for bread, dieese, smd cideCf and went 
away widt an ample store of each. '^ When folha work 
hard," said the mistsess, '^thqr mnst have plenty to eat 
and drink f betraying h^ kindness of disposition. The 
mi»ler himadf came in, stayed a few minutes to talk 
with me about the war, and hoped I was not in ahmny. 
Who could be in a hurry to leave such an old-fashioned 
place, rustb without, and within waizscoated walls, 
wooden settles^ low casements, big fireplaces, seats in 
the ciiimDey-comer ; and the old-fashioned q>iiit to bid 
you weloeraie? 

I &lt embarraaied when about to depart. Should I 
o£&r to pay for my acceptable refreshment ? I did so 
in£xeetl7, by taking out my purse. But no. The 
kind-hearted woman didn't want to be paid; didn't 
expect to be paid ; a stranger too, that was hungiy. 
'^No/' she saidy ^^to my thinking the best way of 
paykig^ for a kindness is to keep it going." I had 
brought a newspaper with me from Totness ; she was 
wilHng to accept that : '' They didn't often get news in 
that outK>£-the-way place ;" and with a cordial shake of 
the hand we pavfced. 

I had got over, die worst of the route. The vaUey 
widened as it swept round the roots of Sharpitor, and 
walkii^. near the river became less difficult I passed 
another farm,, an oasis of cultivatioii ca the stony slopes 
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and the sullen pools in which the Dart loses all its viva- 
city. Another bold curvei and there in the distance is 
another bridge, and coming nearer you see two streams 
running down from opposite sides of a hill and meeting 
just below the arch. They are the East and West Dart, 
and this is Dartmeet, a sylvan spot in the heart of the 
moor. Two or three cottages, a grassy level shaded by a 
grove of ash-trees, a few patches of green turf, small 
fields and gardens ; and the wild waste all around. 

Here passes the main road from Ashburton to Ta- 
vistock: after a survey of the scene which inspired 
me with a wish to explore the river still farther, 
I turned towards Ashburton. While pacing up the 
long winding ascent you see Yar Tor, crowned with 
crags on the left, Sharpitor similarly crowned on the 
rights and, still rising, miles upon miles of the great 
moor. You may get to the top of Sharpitor in half an 
hour, and have a still wider prospect. A region of 
blackness, strewn with innumerable rocks and boulders, 
and only within the circle of a few yards do you see 
that what looks black in the distance is beautiful with 
purple heath and timid flowers, among which tall fox- 
gloves — flop-a-docks, as the cottagers call them — ^bend 
gracefully in the breeze. The blocks of granite are 
identical with those you saw at Scilly and the Land's 
End; the soil is the same, teeming with elements of 
fertility; but high elevation keeps it barren; and such 
it is for more than twenty miles from north to south, 
and fifteen from east to west: one bleak mountainous 
tract, cut up by ravines, in which the streams are 
always lively from the abundant rains. The fall of rain 
on and around the moor varies from fifly to seventy 
inches in the year; and when we remember that a fall 
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of one inch on one acre amounts to nearly 23,000 
gallons, we may form an idea of the prodigious quantity 
that in the twelvemonth finds its way down from the 
200,000 acres of Dartmoor to the fertile valleys around. 
^' In the winter," said a turf-digger, with whom I had 
a talk, ''we has the snow up to the roo& of the 
cottages." 

To walk round Dartmoor, and penetrate its interior 
by some of the valleys, would be an interesting explora- 
tion for a few weeks of the summer — one that would 
introduce you to many unfamiliar aspects of Nature. 
Some of the landscapes, both north and south, are of 
surprising beauty. Then there is much in the moor 
itself : so many memorials of the past — so much that is 
mysterious, relics of ancient valour and ancient faith — 
superstition as we call it. Till within a few years past 
the bonfires — ^which had their origin in the worship of 
Bel — ^might be seen blazing in the month of May. 
And the moor-folk could tell many a tale of what was 
done by the Pixies ; of the way in which supernatural 
beings perpetrated their mischief during the terrific 
storms to which the region is subject. They were firm 
believers in the efficacy of horseshoes; of the Lord's 
Prayer recited backwards; of a knife and fork placed 
crosswise on the Bible. And superstition lingers yet in 
Devon, perhaps more than in any other county. To sit 
at a church-door, and receive thirty pennies from the 
departing congregation; to exchange these for half-a- 
crown, and walk three times round the communion- 
table with the coin in the hand; to have it afterwards 
made into a ring, and wear it, is believed to be a cer- 
tain cure for any kind of disease. And not only in 
rural parishes; for the experiment was tried in the 
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autunm of lui jeax at Exeter oatbedral, bj a pazalytie 
oldmmaiL 

Then there is tiie pnsoB at Pnaceton, in the lieazt of 
the moor, where the conviicts are 'employed in dtuaa^ 
tke dreaxy vmgboB m the immediate iieighboiirhaDd. 
Their labour hai not been finiitlefls: the yield of their 
farm in 1853 amounted to 900/. ; and last jeer tbxee 
Mioeesfiive crops of clover and rye-gmfls Ytem taken. 
Those who are mfit for out-door labour are emfHojei 
in makiBg clothing* Gas to light the establishmeBt is 
Blade from the peat, of which abundant aupplka •exiali 
£oT miles around. That Dartmoor is BOt wholly irre- 
claimable has been proved of late by the bariejand root 
crops obtained by intelfigent oultiTatora. Near Prince 
Hall, twenty acres of grass were let last year for 54/. 1Q&, 
which in 1846 weoe worth no more than 3/. lOfi. 

The road takes you back to Newbridge, from whence 
through H(^ne Chase to Aahburton is about weight 
miles. From Afbbucton I walked on the nest morning 
to Chudleigh, where I stayed four hours, wandering 
about its renowned limestone rock, and ihe pietty 
wooded gl&k from which it rises. At the foot of the 
hill, on approaching the town^ you cross the^Taga, and 
get a peep along one of its bends; and from Qxudl^gh 
to Exeter over the Haldon HiQs, the range wbich 
seemed so mountainous when we looked at it from iixe 
mouth of the Exe some three wedcs ago. Hae views 
near the foot of the hills on either side are cfaamiing. 
Then the village of Teignford, Ihen Harpington, with 
its red sandstone church-tower; a place clean enough to 
be a Butch village. Another hour, and you are in the 
metropolis of Devonshire, where again you are struck 
by a remarkable air of dieanliness. 

I slept at Exeter ; and walked about the next mom- 
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ing to look at its aatiqiiitieB, of- whieh the Guildhall 
preeents a aotewordiy example. From iiae top of ihe 
tower of the cathedral 70a get an esoeUent view over 
the dly and neighbomhood. I stayed up lliere an hour 
to ocmtfflnplate it at leisoxe. There was a glimpse of tiie 
sea awftj to the southland all around the most luznxiaat 
greenness. Then up to Pennsylvania £>r the view fifom 
that quarter, and a little faxdier on to whese you look 
from the oppoote side of the hill down into the valley 
of the Exe ; and ending with a stroll through the 
market, and along the bank of the river towards 
Topsham. 

In the afternoon I went on by rail to Taunton, and 
had a walk of a few hours about the vale of the Tone 
in the neighbourhood of the town. It is quiet and 
pastoral. And on the foUoyring day a long ride across 
the rest of Somersetshire and by the familiar route of 
the Great Western Bailway, brought me back to 
London. 

And so ended a tour in the course of which I had 
walked four hundred and twenty-five miles, with none 
but happy results. It is no small privilege to be able 
thus to employ a holiday ; to come home with recollec- 
tions of majestic headlands and foam-fringed bays ; of 
breezy moorlands; of heath-clad hills and sheltered 
valleys; of pleasant field-paths and of lonely lanes, where 
streamers of hay filched from passing wains hang on the 
hedgerows^ and overhanging trees ; and, not least, of 
kindness among strangers. To shake off the social 
hamper once a year and ramble at pleasure enables a 
man to keep account with himself— to remember much 
that he fOTgets amid sedentary occupations and mono- 
tonous routine. Courage comes back as well as vigou^; 
and the morbid feeling with which we are apt to regard 
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life and its duties, yields to the health-fraught influences 
of air and exercise. But only he who trusts to his own 
legs, ready to rough it, changing his horizon day by 
day, can fuUy appreciate the charm of home-travel. I 
never feel so content with my lot as when returning from 
a holiday ramble. Who would be querulous that, with 
ten pounds in his pocket, and knapsack on shoulder, 
can go forth, wander lovingly over his birthland, and 
live for a month amid sunshine and beauty ? 



The subjoined table will be found useful by those 
who make the tour on foot. The distances by cross- 
roads and along the clififs must be regarded as approxi- 
mate only. 

The trip, either going or returning, may be made 
direct by steamers from Bristol to Hayle, calling at 
Hfracombe and Padstow when the weather permits. — 
From Liverpool to Hayle, to Penzance and Falmouth, 
and on to Southampton. — From London to Plymouth, 
Falmouth, or Penzance, by the Irish steam-packets, 
which call at these ports both going and returning. 



The fignxes in the third column, placed opposite the places at which 
the day's journey ended, denote the days of the month, and show 
what distances may be accomplished in the course of four weeks. 



Miles. 


Name of Place. 


Date. 


Notes. 


8 


hurst-road Station. 






6 


Stony Cross and Ru- 


... 


9 miles from Bomsey, a station 




fus' Stone. 




on the London and Salisbury 
BaUway. 


9 


Ringwood. 






17 


Poole. 


1 




9 


Corfe (by Wych Pas- 


•*• 


Omnibus to 'W;areham (4 miles}^ 




sage). 




a station on the London and 
Dorchester Railway, 
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HUes. 


Name of Flaoe. 


Date. 


Notes. 


12 


(through East Ltd- 


... 


6 miles from Wool Station. 




worth). 




, 


12 


Weymouth. 


2,3 


3 miles to Port.1and. 


8 


Dorchester. 




Coach to Exeter. 


16 


Bridport 






9 


Lyme Regis. 






6 


Axmonth. 






2* 


Beer. 






8 


Branscombe. 


4 




6 


Sidmouth. 






5 


Otterton. 






8 


Hays Barton. 


... 


Raleigh's Birthplace. 


8 


Budleigh Salterton. 






6 


Ibcmouth. 


... 


8 miles from Exeter. 


8 


Dawlish. 


5 




8 


Tdgnmonth. 






9 


Torquay. 






9 


Brizham. 


6 


Omnibus to Dartmouth and Tor- 
quay. 


2 


Berry Head. 






5 


Dartmouth. 






10 


Halsands. 


7 




12 


Saloombe. 






6 


Hope Cove. 


8 




4 








12 


Newton Ferrers. 


9 




10 


Plymouth. 


... 


Mail to Falmouth. Coach to Cal- 
lington. 


10 


Nackers. 


10 




6 


Looe. 






4 


Polperro. 






10 








8 


St AusteU. 


11 


8 miles to Cardaze Mine. 


14 


Truro. 






9 


Penryn. 


12 




2 


Fahnouth. 


... 


Fare by steamer from London, 
20s. 6d. 


5 


Helford. 






6 


St. Keveme. 




* 


8 








7 


Cadgwith. 


18 




4 


The Lizard. 






8 


Kynance Gove. 






11 


Helstone. 






18 


Penzance. 


14 


286 miles from London. 


86 


St. Mary's (SciUy). 


15,16 


Fare, 68. either way. 




Penzance 


17,18 




9 








5 


BotaUack Mine. 
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HUet. 


Name of PUoe. 


Date. 


Notes. 


8 


Penzance to St fiii- 
chael's Mount. 






5 


St. Ives. 






3 


Hayle. 






6 


Camborne. 






5 


Redrath. 


... 


Cam Brea Hill on the way. 


2 


Gwennap. 






7 


St Agnes. 


19 




9 


Truro. 


20 




36 


Camelford. 




Coach fare, lOs. 


5 


TintageL 






8 


Boscastle. 


21 


St. Nighton's Keeve on the way. 


28 




22 


Carthamartha Bocks. 


9 


MorweUham. 


... 


Morwell Bocks. 


2 


Calstock. 


23 


Visitors to Cothele House pay a 
small fee. 


15 


Plymouth. 


24 




24 


Totness. 


... 


3 miles to Berry Pomeroy Castle. 


12 


Dartmouth (by water). 


... 


Fare, Is. 6d. 


6 


Totness to Buckfast- 
leigb. 


25 




6 


Newbridge. 






6 


Dartmeet 






8 


Ashburton. 


26 




8 


Ghudleigh. 






10 


Exeter. 


27 


Coach to Truro through Oke- 
hampton and Camelford. Fare 
12s. Coach to Dorchester and 
Weymouth. 


30 


Taunton. 


28 




168 


London. 
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Anstib'b Cote, 113 

Antony, 167 

Arsenic Works, 206 

Ashburton, 350 

Axmouth, 83; the level-mark at, 

84 
Babbacombe Bay, 112 
Bantham, 152 

Barrows and Earthworks, 68 
Beer, 84; Quarry, 87 
Beesands, 127 
Berry Head, 121 
Berry Pomeroy Castle, 342 
Bigbury Bay, 147, 151 
Bishop Bock Lighthouse, 260 
Blackpool, 126 

Bolt Head, 143 ; Tail, 144, 147 
Boscastle, 324 
Botallack Mine, 278 
Bowithic Slate Quarries, 313 
Branscombe, 86 
Breakwater at Portland, 54 
Brixham, 118 
Brown Willy, 312 
Buckfastleigh, 343 
Budleigh, 98 
Budleigh Salterton, 99 
Burr Island, 153 
Gadgwith, 219 
Callington, 330 
Calstock, 334 
Camborne, 292 
Camelford, 312 
Cape Cornwall} 242 



Carclaze Mine, 192 

Cam Brea, 292 

Camon, 204 

Carthamartha Bocks, 330 

Celtic characteristics, 202 

Charmouth, 70 

Chideock, 69 

China-day, works, 186 ; export 
of, 191 

China-stone, 191 

Chudleigh, 107, 350 

Chynals WoUows, 216 

Cider-drinkers, 97 

Climate, phenomena of, 116, 141, 
180; ofSciUy, 257 

Coast-guard, 1, 31, 136, 140,145 

Cob cottages, 96 

Convict Establishment, 53 

Corfe, 24; Castle, 21 

Cornish dialect, 300, 320 

Cornish diamonds, 314 

Cornish language, expiry of^ 239 

Cornwall, aspect and structure of, 
167, 172; climate of, 180, 228, 
268 ; rain-fall in, 268 ; mild 
winters in, 279 ; norUi and 
south coasts of, 310, 319 

Cothele House, 335 

Coverack, 217 

Crimson cliffs, 91 

Culverhole Point, 83 

Dartmeet, 348 

Dartmoor, 348; rain-faU on, 2 68 

Dartmouth, 123, 340 
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Dart, river, 122, 340, 345 

Dayidstow, 328 

Dawlish, 104 

Deyil'8 Frying-pan, 221 

Devonshire, climate of, 116; 

hedges, 344; superstitions in, 

349 
Dorchester, 68 
Dowlands, 79 ; landslip, 80 
Edgcumbe, Sir B^ his escape, 336 
Erica vagana, 215 
Erme, river, 157 
Exeter, 350 

Exmouth, 101 ; the Warren, 102 
Fahnouth, 208 ; packets, 210; 

Bay, 212 
Forrabury Church, 323 
Fowey, 180; Haven, 180 
Giant's Staff, 194 
Grafthole, 168 
Grampound, 196 
Gulf Stream, influence of, 257 
Gwennap Pit, 297 
Halsands, 127 
Hays Barton, 98 
Holne Chase, 344 
Hope Cove, 148 
Helford, fiver, 212 
Hel8tone,235, 271 
Hensbarrow Hill, 194 
Hingston Down, 331 
Hugh town, 246, 250 
Kit Hill, 330 
Kynance Cove, 230 
Ladram Bay, 94 
Lamoma Cove, 240 
Landewednack, 222 
Land's End, 276 
Lannacombe, 136 
Lanyon Quoit, 267 
Lelant, 291 
Littleham, 101 

Lizard, 210, 272; Lights, 224 
Lizard town, 223 
Logan Rock, 273 
Looe, 175 
Loo Pool, 234, 286 
Ludgvan, 281 [Cove, 32 

Lulworth, East and West, 30; 



Lundy Island, 328 

Lyme Begis, 70; siege of, 71 ; 
undercliff, 75 

Lyndhurst Boad, 3 

Lyonesse, the drowned land, 244 

Madron, 266 

Maidencombe, 111 

Man-machines, 295 

Marazion, 286 

Marshwood Yale, 69 

Maiy Church, 112 

Mary Kelynack, 204 

Mewstone, the, 161 

Miners, 275, 278, 294, 300 

Mines, 293, 297, 302 

Mining School, 301 

Minstead, 9 

Monaccan, 214 

Morwell Bocks, 332 

Morwellham, 333 

Mothecombe, 157 

Mount's Bay, 239, 245; marine 
phenomena in, 285 

Mousehole, 239 

Nackers, 168 

New Forest, the, 4; horses and 
hogs in, 6; rides in, 14 

Newton Ferrers, 159 

Noss* 159 

Old Lizard Head, 229 

Otter, river, 97 

Otterton, 95 

Padstow, 311 

Paignton, 117 

Par, 184 

Peasantry, 109, 323, 344 

Pendennis Castle, 211 

Peninnis Head, 253 

Penryn, 207 

Pentuan, fossils at, 205 

Penwith, 275 

Penzance, 235 ; remarkable fer- 
tility near, 268 

Perran Wharf, 207 

Perranzabuloe, 393 

Pinney Cliffs, 78 

Plymouth, 164; Sound, 162 

Polperro, 178; climate of, 180 

Pol man, 181 
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Poole, 17 

Portland, the Bill, 45 ; Stone and 
Quarries, 49 ; Breakwater, 54 

Prawl Point, 137 

Probus, 197 

Purbeck, 21, 28 

Baleigh, birthplace of, 98 

BanUnies, the fatal, 147 

Kedruth, 296 

Bestrongett Creek, 207 

Bevelstoke, 158 

Bickham, 140 

Bingwood, 15 

Bock-basins, 255 

Buftis' Stone, 11 ; Inscriptions 
on, 12 

St. Agnes, 299 

St. Austell, 185 

St. Blazey Bay, 184 

St. Columb Major, 310 

St. Day, 298 

Stives, 288; Bay, 289 

St. Just, 278 

St. Just in Boseland, 306 

St. Keveme, 214 

St. Mary's, 248 

St Michael's Mount, 282 

St Nighton's Keeve, 321 

Salcombe, 141 ; castle, 142 

Sand a destroyer, 289; a ferti- 
lizer, 290 

Sandstone, formation of, 291 ^ 

Scilly Isles, 245; population of, 
251 ; tides at, 258 ; potato-trade 
0^264 

Scottish Pedlars, immigration of, 
299 

Sennen, 278 

Serpentine, 215, 220 

Shaldon, 107 

Sharpitor, 348 

Sidford, 93 

Sidmouth, 92 

Silurian fossils, 179- 

Slapton Sands and Lea, 125 



(Smugglers, 226 

Smuggling Squadron, 227 

Song—" And shall they scorn Tre, 
Pol, and Pen?" 203 

Southampton, 2 

South Petherwin, 329 

Start Bay, 125 ; Point and Light- 
house, 131 

Stitscombe, 156 

Stoke Fleming, 125 

Stony Cross, 13 

Stream-tin, 205 

Survey, line o^ lh>m Bridgewater 
to Axmouth, 84 

TaUand, 177 

Tamar, river, 332, 338 

Taunton, 351 

Teignmouth, 106 

Teign, river, 106, 350 

Tintagel, 315 

Tol-pedn-Penwith, 241 

Torbay, 116 

Torcross, 126 

Torpoint, 166 

Torquay, 114 

Totness, 339 

Tregothnan, 200 

Treryn, 272 

Tresco, 251 

Tresilian Bridge, 200 

Truro, 201 ; river, 306 

Tyneham, 30 

Wadebridge, 310 

Watcombe, 111 

Wembury, 161 

Wesleyans in Cornwall, 298 

Weston Mouth, 90 

Whitelands, 78 

William m., landing o^ 12 

Winterboume, 69 

Wrestling-match, 197 

Wych Passage, 20; Heath, 21 

Yar Tor, 348 

Tealm, river, 160 



THE END. 
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